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IlmtKRTO, both in India and in Greece,-we have constantly 
seen philosophy spring from religion ; and at the same time we 
have seen that it springs not from it at once, that a single day is 
jiot enough for it to raise itself from the humble submission by 
which it begins, to the absolute independence in which it termi¬ 
nates. Hitherto we have seen it passing through an epoch, 
somewhat preparatory, therein trying its forces in the service of 
a foreign principle, reduced to the modest employment of govern¬ 
ing and regulating creeds which it did not establish, in expecta¬ 
tion of the moment when it shall be able to search out truth 
itself at its own risk and peril. Modern philosophy presents the 
same phenomenon. It is also preceded by an epoch which 
serves it as an introduction, and, thus to speak, as a vestibule. 
This epoch is scliolasticism. As the middle age is the cradle of 
modern society, so scholasticism is that of modern philosophy. 
What the middle age is to the new society, scholasticism is to 
the philosophy of the new times. Now, the middle age is nothing 
else than the absolute reign of ecclesiastical authority, whose po¬ 
litical powers are merely instruments more or less manageable. 

' These outlines of the entire system of Scholastic philosophy need to be 
strengthened and in some points rectilied by study more limited but more 
solid than may be found in the Introduction of a work entitled: (Euvres 
Mditea d’Abelard, Paris, 1836, in-4. This Introduction, witli some addi¬ 
tions, forms the 3d volume of the Fragments phitosophiques. 
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Scholasticism, or the philosophy of the middle age, could not then 
be anything else than the labour of thought in the service of faith, 
and under the inspection of religious authority. 

Such is scholastic philosophy. Its employment is limited, its 
bounds narrow, its existence precarious, inferior, subordinate. 
Well! here again philosophy is philosophy ; and scarcely has 
it fortified itself by time, scarcely is the hand which was over 
it removed, or become less weighty, when philosophy resumes 
its natural course, and produces again the four different sys¬ 
tems which it has already produced both in India and in Greece. 

In the absence of chronology we cannot form a precise idea of 
the epoch corresponding to scholasticism in Indian philosophy. 
We distinguish the Miinansa school from the Sankhya school. 
But when did the Mimansa begin ? When did the Sankhya be¬ 
gin ? We are ignorant of this. Induction leads us to believe 
that the Sliinansa must have preceded the Sankhya; neverthe¬ 
less, facts, in this India where everything endures so long, where 
everything exists in a state of confusion, facts show the Mimansa 
to be of a recent epoch. Tims Koumarila, the famous Mimansa 
doctor of whom 1 have spoken, wjis of the fourteenth century of 
our era. In Greece we know at least when philosophy began; it 
began six centuries before our era with Thales and Pythagoras. 
But the epoch which precedes, that of the Mysteries, is covered 
with profound darkness. AVhat took place between Orpheus and 
Pythagoras, between Musmus and Thales '! How did the human 
mind go from the sanctuary of the temples to the schools of Ionia 
and of Greece at large 1 We know but ill, or rather we do not 
know at all. 

In regard to the middle ago we are much more fortunate. We 
know when scholasticism began, we know when it ceased, and we 
know its development between these two periods ; we know its 
starting point, its progress, and its end. 

When was scholasticism born? That is asking when the middle 
age was born ; for scholasticism is the philosophic expression of 
the middle age. In order that scholasticism should have existed 
it was necessary that the middle age should exist, since scholasti¬ 
cism is only the middle age developed in the philosophy appro¬ 
priate to it. The middle age, or the new society, was conceived, 
thus to speak, during the first century of the Christian era; but 
it appeared only with the triumph of its principle, that is, with 
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the Christian religion ; and the Christian religion arrived at per¬ 
fect dominion only after having been delivered from all the ruins 
of the ancient civilization, and after the soil of our Europe, at last 
secure against further invasions and barbarian devastations, had 
become more firm and capable of receiving the foundations of the 
new society which the Church bore in its bosom. Europe and the 
Church were firmly established only at the time of Charlemagne 
and by the aid of Charlemagne. Charlemagne’is the genius of the 
middle age ; he opens it and he constitutes it. lie represents es¬ 
sentially the idea of order: his is above all the spirit of a founder 
and an organizer. He had more than one task to accomplish, 
and he was sufficient for all. Ist, It was necessary to establish 
material order, by putting an end to those invasions of every kind, 
which, continually agitating Europe, opposed every fixed establish¬ 
ment. So, with one hand Charlemagne arrested the Saracens in 
the South, and with the other, the barbarians of the North, of 
whom he himself was a descendant, and thus he ceased to be a 
stranger in Europe ; he became a European, a man of new civi¬ 
lization. 2cl, It was necessary to cstiiblish moral order. This 
could not be done except on the basis of the only moral authority 
of the times, religious authority; so this Charles, whose personality 
was so strong, did not hesitate to ask the crown which was already 
on his head by pontifical authority. 3d, It was necessary to es¬ 
tablish scientific order. It w!is by example of Cliailemagne that 
his successors, or his riva's, Charles the Bald and Alfred the (Ireat, 
everywhere sought the least sparks of ancient culture, in order to 
rekindle the flame of science. It was Charlemagne who first 
opened the schools, scholai.' These schools were the abodes of 
science then : thus the science of that time was c.alled Sckolaxti- 
cism. Behold the origin of the thing and of the word, and the 
character of scholasticism is already in its very origin. In fact, 
where did Charlemagne institute, and where could he institute 
schools 1 In places where most instruction still remained, where 
there was most leisure to acquire, where it was a duty to seek it 
and spread it abroad ; that is, in the Episcopal secs, in the mon¬ 
asteries, in the cloisters, in the convents. Yes, the convents are 
the cradle of modern philosophy, as the Mysteries have been that 


' See the work of Lawnoy, tie celibnorihtts •'‘'ehoha a Otieolo Mnyno rt fitint 
ipsum instawalis, Paris, 1672. Several times reprinted. 
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of Greek philosophy; and scholasticism is stamped from its origin 
with an ecclesiastical character. 

As you now know its origin, let us see what was its end. Scho¬ 
lasticism ended when the middle age ended ; and the middle age 
ended when ecclesiastical authority ceased to be supreme, when 
other powers, and particularly political power, without neglecting 
the just deference and veneration always due to religious power, 
claimed and conquered its independence. It could not then be 
otherwise than that philosophy which always follows in the train 
of the great movements of society, should have claimed also its in¬ 
dependence and conquered it little by little. I say little by little; 
for the revolution which caused philosophy to rise from the con¬ 
dition of a servant of theology to that of an independent power, 
was not accomplished in a day ; it began in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury but was completed at a later period, and modern phi¬ 
losophy did not really begin, as you know, until Bacon and Des¬ 
cartes. 

The two extreme points are then sel tied ; on the one hand the 
century of Charlemagne, on the other that of Bacon and Descartes, 
the eighth century and the seventeenth. It now remains to de¬ 
termine what occurred between these two extreme points; nothing 
is more simple. What is the commencement of scholasticism? 
the absolute submission of philosophy to theology. What is the 
end of scholasticism? the end of this submission and the claim of 
independence of thought. Then, the middle state of scholasticism 
must have been a condition between servitude and independence, 
an alliance wherein theology and philosophy lend to each other 
mutual support. Hence three distinct periods in scholasticism : 
1st, absolute subordination of philosophy to theology; 2d, alliance 
of philosophy and theology ; 3d, commencement of a separation, 
feeble at first, but which little by little increases, is extended and 
terminates in the birth of modern philosophy. 

The first epoch of scholasticism is nothing else than the employ¬ 
ment of philosophy as a simple form based on Christi in theology. 
Theology comprised, with the holy Scriptures, tradition, and the 
holy Fathers, especially the Latin Fathers, for the Greek Fathers 
were little known out of Constantinople; and among the Latin 
Fathers, he who represented all the others was Saint Augustine. 
All the resources of philosophy were reduced to a few ordinary 
writings, half-literary and half-philosophical, which contained the 
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little knowledge that had escaped barbarism. These were the 
writings of Mamert,* of Capella,* of Boethius,* of Cassiodorus,'' 
of Isadoras,^ of the venerable Bede.® He, into whose hands 
Charlemagne confided this regeneration of the human mind, 
Alcninus,7 had at his disposal no other aids than these, with the 
Organum of Aristotle.* That this first epoch may be well under¬ 
stood, it is necessary never to separate in the mind Saint Augus¬ 
tine and the Organum; hence the grandeur of the theological 
basis and the poverty of the form. We encounter at this period 
an order of ideas and even of arguments much superior to these 
barbarous times; and if we are not aware of its source, we are 
tempted to admire too much these first essays of the philosophy 
of the middle age; it is to Christianity and to Saint Augustine 
that our admiration must be referred. As to the form, it is, as 
I have said, poor, feeble, uncertain; and this form was then the 
whole of philosophy. 

The masters of scholasticism during this epoch do little else than 
comment on that beautiful expression of one of them:* “There 


1 Of Vienna, in Dauphiuy, died about 477 A. C. De Statu Animic. Often 
reprinted. 

* Marcien Capella, of Madaura, in Africa, iluurislied 474. Sat;/iicoH <le 
Nupliis philoloijim el Merewii, et de VII. Artibus liberalibus. Often re¬ 
printed. 

* Born in 470; senator of the Cotliic king Theodoric, commented on Aris¬ 
totle, wrote the treatise de Consolationa Phihmphw. in his prison of Pavia, 
which ho left only to bo tchcadod. Opera, Basic, 1570, 1 vol. in-fol. 

■* Bom at S<juillaco about 480, died in 575. De Septem Pisciplinis. 0pp., 
2 vol. in-fol. Rothomag., 1()79. 

* Bishop of Seville, died 63G. Originum seu ElgmologiaTiwif lib. x.v. 0pp., 
llomai, 1700', 7 vol. in-4. 

« Anglo-Saxon, born 673, died 735. 0pp., Cologne, 1612, 8 vol. in-fol. 

7 Born at York, 726, died 804. Opp., llatisbonne, 2 vol. in-fol., 1777. 
He had iis a pupil Hhabanus Maurus, died Archbishop of llayencc, 856. 
Opp., 6 vol. in-fol.. Colog, 1626. Sec, on some unpublished writings on 
dialectics of Rhabau, the Fragments de Philosophie Scliolastigue, pp. 104 • 110, 
and p. 311. 

* Or rather some of its parts. For, strictly speaking, nothing was then 
known of the Organum except the Introdiictiun of Poiplit/rg, the Oategoriee, 
jtnd the Interpretation. See the Fragments de Philosophie schotastigiie, p. 70, 
etc. 

“ John Scot, de Predestinatione (Collection of Maugin, vol. i. p. 103). 
“ Non aliam esse philosophiam aliudve sapientioe studiuin, aliamvo religio- 
nem . . . Quid cst do philosophia tnictare nisi veroo religionis, qua sumiiia 
et principalis omnium rerum causa. Ueus, et huniilitur colitur et ratiuna- 
biliter iuvestigatur, regulas exponore? Conficitur inde voram esse philo- 
Bophiam vcraiu rcligionem, conversimque veram rcligionem esse veram 
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are not two studies, one of philosophy and the other of religion; 
true philosophy is true religion, and true religion is true philo¬ 
sophy.” I will dwell no longer on this point: it is more interest¬ 
ing to show you, in this unity, the progress which appears from 
age to age, from the eighth until the twelfth century; for it^ in 
this progress that the different traits of these philosophers of the 
middle age are sketched. If they are alike in their complete 
submission to the Church, they differ as men, as thinkers, and as 
belonging to different times. Philosophy to them is only the form 
of theology, but this form is successively modified and perfected 
in their hands. 

.Tohn Scot* is distinguished by an erudition which has deceived 
many in regard to his originality. He understood the Greek, and 
translated Denis the Areopagite; and as Denis the Arcopagite is 
a mystic writer who refiects more or less the Alexandrian mysti¬ 
cism, John Scot derived, through study of his writings, a multi¬ 
tude of ideas, which he scattered throughout his own two works, 
one on Predestination and Grace, and the other on the Division 

philosopliiam.” Alain de Lille, Alam/s tie Insults, who closes this epoch of 
scholasticism, speaks like Scot, who begins it. Alain was a monk of Clair- 
vaux, and a pupil of St Bernard; he died in 1120.'!. 0pp., Antwerpa', 1 vol. 
in-fol., 1064. His princip.il work is eiitited, Ars Juki Catlinlira, it is dedi¬ 
cated to Pope Clement III. (B. I*ez. Thestturus anectlotot'mn nurissimiis, 
Vol. 1, Col. 47.5.) Hero is the introduction : “ Cum nec miraeulorum mihi 
gratia collata est, nec ad viucendas hieresos sufficiat auctoritates induccre enni 
illas hccretiei aut proreus respuant aut pei-vcrtaiit, probabiles fidei nostrm 
rationea (juibus pcraj)icax ingenium vix possit resistore, studiosius adornavi 
ut qui prophotim et Evangelio acquiesccre contemnunf, hunianis saltern 
rationibus indueantur, et nunc (juasi per speculum contemplentur quod postca 
demum in perfeeta scientia compvchendaut. Itaquo hoc opus in niodnm artis 
compositum, dcfinitioncs, destinctiones, propositiones ordinato successu pro¬ 
positus exhibet.” It is divided in five hooks: 1st, de titio eudemque trim) Deo, 
qui est una omnium ctiusa; 2d, de mundo, deque augelorum et hominum crea- 
tione et libero arbitrio; .Sd, de reparatione hominis lapsi; 4th, de Kecksiee 
yaernmenlis; .5tb, de resurreetione et ritn futnri steetdi. I place those divisions 
here because they are the ordinary divisions of the theological metaphysics 
of this epoch. 

‘ Joannes Scotus Erigcna, thus called because he was an Irishman, lived 
at the Court of Charles the Bald, who protected him; having fallen into dis¬ 
favour, he returned to England at the invitation of Alfred the Great, and 
taught at Oxford, where he died in 88C. He transkated Denis the Areopagite 
into Latin- His other works are: Ist, De divina Preedestinatione et Gratia, 
in the collection of Maugin, vol. i. p. 108, etc.; Paris, 1660; 2d, wifi fustai 
de Dieisione Nuluree, lib. v., ed. Th. Gale, Oxford, 1681. Observe 
especially in this last work, a theory of the Cre.ation (lib. iii. p. 106), by an 
explanation of a verse of Saint .Tohn. Everything in it is referred to faith: 
Nesciendo scitnr.—Lib. i. p. 25. 
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0 / Beings. As these ideas did not belong to his own age, they 
astonished more than they instructed it, and in our times they 
have dazzled those who knew not their origin. 

The true metaphysician of this epoch is Saint Anselm, born at 
Aost^ in Piedmont, Prior and Abb6 of Bee in Normandy, and at 
his death Archbishop of Canterbury.^ To him was given the 
appellation of the second Saint Augustine. Among his numerous 
works are two, the titles of which I will at least mention, for the 
titles indicate their spirit, and reveal, moreover, a remarkable pro¬ 
gress. One is a monologue, wherein Saint Anselm supposes an 
ignorant man who is seeking truth by force of his reason only; 
a very bold fiction for the eleventh century, and the antecedent 
of the Meditations: it is entitled Monologiumy seu Bxemplum 
Meditandide ratione Jidei, Monologue, or Example of the manner 
in which one may account for his faith.^ The second work is 
called Proslogium, seu Jules giuvrens intelleetum. Allocution, or 
the Faith which tries to demonstrate itself. In the first work, 
Saint Anselm does not suppose himself in possession of the truth, 
he is seeking it; in the second, he supposes himself in possession 
of the truth, and he tries to demonstrate it The name of Saint 

1 Horn 1034, died 1109. Opp , 1 vol. in-fol., 107.^. The following works 
sliould*be designated: hcfide Tnmtatia et de incarnatione Verbi. — I>e Veri- 
talCf dialoffus.—De libero Avbitrio, diahf/us.—Concordia praHeienti<s Dei cum 
libero arbitrio, — Meditationes. —Finally the Monoloyium and the Proslogium. 

^ Monologium.— “ PraJ'aiio . . . Qutecumque autein ibi dixi, sub persona 
yeciim sola cogitutionc disputantis et investigantis ea qine prius non animad- 
verbisset prolata sunt . . . Qua» de Deo neoessario crediinus, patet quia ea 
il>8a quislibet, si vel mcdiocria ingenii fuerit, sola ratione sibimetipsi inagua 
ex parte persuadere possit. Hoe cum multis inodis tieri possit, meuin raodiim 
liie ponam, queui estiiiio cuiipie hoinitii esse aptisshnuin.” Tliis mode, this 
p'an, c(>n!)ists in drawing all theological truths from a single point, the 
essence of God; and the essence of God from the only ideal of beauty, of 
goodness, of grandeur which all men possess, and which is the common inea- 
Hure of all that is beautiful, etc. Tliis ideal, this unity must exist, lor it is 
the necessary form of all that exists. Unity is auterior to plurality, and it 
is its root. “ Est ergo aliquid unuin, quod, sive essentia sivc nutura sive 
substantia dicitur, optimum et maximum cst, etsummum omnium <pi(o sunt.'’ 
This unity is God: Hence Saint Anselm draws, in sevonty-iiiiic ehaptei'S, 
the attributes of God, Trinity, Ci’eation, relation of man, as inlclligence, to 
God, in short, entire theology. 

Proslogiani: “ Procemium. Postquam opusculum quoddain velut exem- 
plum meditandi dc ratione fidei, cogentibus me prccibus quorumdam fratruin, 
in persona aliciijus tacito secuin ratiocinando qua^ nesciat investigaiitis, edidi, 
consideraiis illud esse multonim coucatenationo contextum argumentoruni, 
cuepi mecum quserere si forte posset liivcniri unum argumentum quod nullo, 
alio ad se probaudum quam se solo indegiret. . . This aigument is an 
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Anselm is attached to the argument, which draws from the idea 
alone of an absolute mcucimum of greatness, of beauty, of good¬ 
ness, the demonstration of the existence of its object, which can 
be God alone. Without citing Saint Ansohn, wliom ho did not 
probably know, Descartes has produced the same argument in 
the Meditations, when, on the simple idea of a perfect being, he 
establishes the necessity of the existence of that being, that is 
God.* Leibnitz, in taking up the Cartesian argument,** refers it 
to Saint Anselm; but he was able to go farther back, ho had 
found it in the genius of Christian idealism, and it was worthy of 
Saint Anselm, of Descartes, and of Leibnitz, to draw it from iliat 
source, and diffuse it through modern philosophy. 

In this rapid review I do not wish silently to pass by Abelard.** 
In this gross and pedantic age Abelard is a sort of beautiful 
classic spirit. He, too, was the first to apply philosophical criti¬ 
cism to theology, and he established a more liberal school of theo¬ 
logical interpretation. A disciple, by turns, of Koscelliuus,* and 
of Guillaume de Champeaux,® he vanquished them both, and in- 

abriilpfincnt of that of the Monologiuin, The maddest Atlieist, mngien.v, has 
in his thought aii idea of a sovereign good, above wliieh ho can conceive no 
other. This sovereign good cannot e.vist solely in the thought, for we iniglit 
conceive a still greater. This we cannot do, therefore this sovereign good 
e.xists out of tlie thought, thei’cfore God exists. The ProNlotjuon is composed 
of twenty-six short cliapters; its text is this pass.age: DUit imipims in conie 
siw: Non est Dens. A monk of Marmoutiers, Guanillon, combated the argu¬ 
ment of Saint Anselm in a small work under this title: Liber pro Insipienle. 
Anselm replied to it in his Liber apohpelicus contra Ouanilhnern< 1 have 
shown more at length the doctrine of Saint Anselm, especially in what 
regards nominalism and realism. Fragments de I'Jtilosophie scholastique, 
p. 140, etc. 

‘ See, on the argument of Descartes, 1st Series, passim, and in this "id 
Series, Lecture 11, of this volume. 

3 Throughout, and particularly correspondence of Korthold, vol. 4 , p. 2. 

•’ Born at Palais, near Nantes, in 1079, died in 1142. His works were 
collected by Amboiso, Pari.s, KilG, iu-4. Tills edition contains, ainoug 
other works, the Letters of Abelard and Ileloise, and the Introduction to 
Theology. The Ethica was printed in the Thesaurus anecdotorum notissimus 
of B. Pez, vol. iv.; the Theologia Christiana and the Ilexameron in the The¬ 
saurus anecdot. of Martino, vol. v. We published in 1836, in-4, his unpub¬ 
lished treatises on dialectic.s, and the Sic el non, with an introduction and 
notices on different iinpiiblishod works of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries. We reproduced this introduction and these notices in 
the Fragments de Philosophic scholastique, in adding to them a new unpub¬ 
lished ti’eatise of Abelard, de /nttlhetibus. 

On Rosccllimts, see Fragments de Philosophic scholastique, pp. 57, 119, 
etc. 

'■ On Guillaume do Champeaux, ibid., pp. 152 and 232. 
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troduced a new and afterwards celebrated system, Conceptualism.’ 
As a professor his success was prodigious, and it contributed much 
to the establishment of the University of Paris.- 

Tho school of Abelard was distinguished for refined taste and 
l)oldne.ss. John of Salisbury was an enlightened and polished 
man, whom the grossness of the studies of liis times and the jar¬ 
gon of scholastici.sm^ deeply wounded. Peter the Lombard is 
commendable for his skilful and regular exposition.'* Jie com¬ 
piled the Fathers of the Church, and attempted what would now 
1)6 called a concordance of the arguments drawn from these diffe¬ 
rent sources; he put them in such a methodical and convenient 

' Fiiigmenis ile Pliilosnpine scliolastique, p. 2J, etc. 

I’urniit US t(> place here the portrait of Abelard, by which we coinraciiced 
the special work consecrated to this man. Frayments of Scholastic Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 2: “ Abelard of Palais, near Nantes, after having completed his 
lii'st studios ill bis own country, and augmented his knowledge in the 
sehoids of ditferent provinces, went to perfect himself at Paris, when from 
a pupil be soon became the rival of his renowned masters; he ruled, as it 
were, in dialectics. At a later period, when he mingled theology with phi- 
losojihy, he attracted such multitudes from ail parts of France, and even of 
Ituropc, that, as he himself said, the hotels were neither sufficient to contain 
them, nor the gronnd to nourish them. Wherever he went, the crowd and 
bustle followed him; the desert into which he retired became little by little 
an imiocnse auditory, in philosophy he entered into the greatest (luarrel 
of his timi a, that of realism and of nominalism, and he created an interme¬ 
diary system. In theology, he placed himself on the side of the old school 
of Anselm, which e.xposed without explaining, and founded what is called 
rationalism. And ho did not shine alone in the school; he moved the 
Church and the State, ho occupied two great councils, he had as an adver¬ 
sary Saint Iternard, and one of his disciples and friends was Arnold of 
Ihvscia. Finally, that nothing might be wanting to the singularity of his 
life and to the popularity of his name, this dialectician, who had eclipsed 
Itoscellinus and Guillaume de Champeaux, this theologian against whom the 
IJossuet of the twelfth century arose, was handsome, was a poet, and a mu¬ 
sician; in his native language he wrote songs which amused scholars and 
ladies; and as canon of the cathedral, professor of the cloister, he was loved 
even to the most absolute devotion by that noble creature who loved like 
Saint Theresa, wrote sometimes like Seneca, and whose grace must have 
been irresistible, since she charmed Saint Uernard himself. A hero of ro¬ 
mance in the Church, a choice spirit in a barbarous pei-iod, the chief of a 
school, and almost the martyr of an opinion, all concurred in making Abe¬ 
lard an cxtraordinai’y personage.” See the work of M. do Remusat, at 
once so exact and so elegant, Abelard, 2 vol., 1845. 

As may be seen in the Prolicraticus, sen de mtgis curialium et resliyiis 
philosophonim, lib. viii. Uis most important philosophical work is the Meta- 
loyiciis. Died in 1180. On John of Salisbury as pupil of Abelard, Fraym. 
Philos., p. 304. 

* Of Navarre, professor of theology at Paris, died in 110'4. Sculentiariiin 
libri iv. Often reprinted; hence his surname of MayisOr iScn(entiaru7n. 
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form for instruction, that he was the standard in the schools, 
where he remained during several centuries. It was impossible 
to go farther than the Lombard with the Organum alone. To 
advance required new aids for the human mind. lie found them 
in the other works of Aristotle, which, until then, had remained 
unknown to Western Europe. 

A great nation, the Arabs, after having subjugated a part of 
Africa and of Asia, had passed into Spain; they there had founded 
an empire, which little by little had become civilized; and little 
by little this civilization had borne its fruits, had had its philo¬ 
sophy. They had encountered everywhere on the eastern coasts 
of the Mediterranean the Alexandrians and Aristotle; and no¬ 
thing was better adapted to their genius, which is made up of 
mystic exaltation and excessive subtilty. Hence the character 
of the Arabic philosophy, whose most celebrated representatives 
are Avicenna, a physician and philosopher; ^ Algazel, whose 
scepticism serves as a veil or instrument to religious faith;- and 
Avorroes, the commentator, another Alexander of Aphrodisia.^ 
Christians, now and then, went to study in the schools of Spain, 
(lerbert of Aurillac, afterwards Pope under the name of Sylvester 
II., studied at Cordova and at Seville; he brought thence, in the 
tenth century, the Arabic figures, and a very extensive knowledge 
of the philosophy of Aristotle, which he introduced into the mo¬ 
nasteries instituted by him in Aurillac, his native country, at 
Rheims, at Chartres, and at Bobbie. But it was especially the 
Jews, who, admitted more easily than the Christians to the schools 
of the Arabs, obtained a knowledge ef metaphysics, and of the natu¬ 
ral and medical sciences, superior to the knowledge of the West; 
they translated into Hebrew the Arabic philosophers; these transla- 
tionswere soon reproduced in Latin, and spread throughoutEurope. 
The Jews were at this epoch, if we may so express it, a species of 
philosophical courtiers between Spain and the West; they thera- 

* Born at Bochara, about 980, died in 10.86. 0pp., Venet., 152.8, .5 vol. 

in-fol., Basil, 3 vol. in-fol. We have in French the Luaic of Avicenna, 
Faris, 1668, in-12. 

^ Of Tus, died in 1127. Logica et PMIosophia. Al-Gazelis Arabia, 
Venet., 1500. 

’ Born at Cordova, died at Morocco in 1206. llis Commentaries on 
Aristotle, translated into Latin, are in the two editions of Arislutle, Venet., 
11 vol. in-fol., 1550-1552, and small in-4, 1500, with an index, 1562. 
Formerly his commentaries on the logic and rhetoric of Aristotle were pub¬ 
lished separately, Venet., 1 vol. in-fol., 1522-1523. 
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selves produced some distinguished philosophers, and, among 
others, Moses Mainionides.i You may judge what a ferment was 
created in the monasteries of Europe, when, instead of some parts 
of the OrganuDi, or even instead of the entire Organum, all the 
works of Aristotle, metaphysical, physical, moral, and political, 
with Arabic commentaries, penetrated into them. It was tlnis 
that towards the first quarter of the thirteenth century, the second 
epoch of scholasticism was formed. 

Three superior men represent this second epoch; Albert the 
Great, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus. 

Albert of Bollstadt,^ born at Lavingen in Suabia, was a Domi¬ 
nican, and by turns professor of theology at Cologne and at Paris. 
In 1200 he was named Bishop of llatisbon, but soon gave up his 
bishopric to devote himself exclusively to his studies at Cologne, 
in a convent of his order. He died in 1280. It is doubtful whe¬ 
ther he knew the Arabic or even the Greek, but he studied deeply 
the new translations of Aristotle and his Arabic commentators, 
who were beginning to be introduced into Europe. Albert was 
occupied at the same time with theology, morals, politics, mathe¬ 
matics, and physics. Hep.assed, during his times, about Cologne, 
for a magician. He was called the Great, by his contemporaries, 
and 1 am far from objecting to this title. Nevertheless, my super¬ 
ficial reading of some of his numerous writings-' inclines me to 
believe that, error excepted, he is rather an indefatigable com¬ 
piler, and thereby great for his ago, than an original thinker. 
He produces upon me the impression of a German scholar of the 
thirteenth century. 

* Bom at Cordova in 1139, died in 1207. Rahi Afos.iei ^'gyptii dux feit 
direcloi' Juliitantium out perplexorum, Parisiis, 1.520, in-fol. Canmeu Jithid, 
Amatelod. 1640, in-4. 

^ 1 should at least mention here, among other distinguished contempo- 
aries of Albert, Alexander of Hales, of the county of Gloucester, surnaiiied, 
lioctoT irrefragabilis, professor of theology in Paris, who died in 1245: 
Sunma univeisa Ihrnlogia, Colog., 1622, 4 vols.; Guillaume d’Anvergne, 
Bishop of Paris, died in 1249; several works in theology, among which 
must be distinguished two ti-eatises, tie Uuivaso and tie Anima; Opp., Or¬ 
leans, 1674, 2 vol. in-fol.: Vincent dc Beauvais, a Dominican, and precep¬ 
tor of Saint Louis, who died in 1264; a compilation under the name of 
Speculum doctnnale, nalurale, histminle; a division of sciences and their end; 
1 st, tho theoretical part, comprising: theology, physics, mathcinatics; 2d, 
the practical part, comprising: monastics, (individual morality,) economics, 
politics; 3d, the mechanical arts; 4th, logic. There is a magnificent edi¬ 
tion of Vincent de Beauvais in several vols. in-fol., Argentornti, 1473. 

® Alberti Magni, Opp., ed. P. Jammy; Lyons, 21 vol. in-fol., 1651. 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas was born rich and of an illustrious 
family,• who naturally wished to give him a good position in the 
world. He refused it, and entered quite early into the order of 
the Dominicans, in order that he might devote himself entirely to 
philosophy. He carried into his order the same disinterestedness; 
he constantly refused all dignities, and would consent to be only 
a professor; but he was an incomparable professor, and was called 
Doctor angelicus, the Angel of the school. He understood the 
importance of the Arabic and Greek pliilosophcrs; he greatly en¬ 
couraged the translations of their works, and Europe is inlinitely 
indebted to him for all the translations that he has made. If 
Albert was more learned, and, above all, better acquainted with 
the natural sciences. Saint Thomas was a better metaphysician, 
and, above all, a better moralist. He did not fall into asceticism 
as did his compatriot, John of Eidanza, otherwise called Saint 
Bonaventura, who nearly brought theology to mysticism, thereby 
obtaining the name of Doctor seraphiciis, the Seraphic Doctor.- 
Saint Thomas Aquinas remained faithful to the philosophic spi¬ 
rit. If he submitted reason to the rule of faith, he never misun¬ 
derstood the extent and legitimate authority of our faculties.^ 
The master work of Saint Thomas is the famous summation, 
Summa Theologice, which is one of the greatest monuments of the 
human mind in the middle age, and comprehends, with profound 
metaphysics, an entire system of morality, and even of politics; 
and that kind of politics, too, which is. not at all servile. Among 
other things, you find in it a defence of the Jews, who were then 
persecuted and w'ere so serviceable, not only to commerce, but to 
science. He could not dream of the civil equality of our days; 
but, as a Chiistian, he recommended humanity in regard to them, 

* At Aquino, near Naples, in 122,5; studied under Albert at Cologne and 
at Paris; died in 1271, canonized in i;52;!. Tlie first complete edition of 
his works was published at Koine, 1S7-, Hi vol. in-fol.; it was done by the 
orders of Sextus V.; it contains the Commentaries of Cardinal Cajetan; is 
very correct aud neat. Often rciirinted at Paris, Lyons, and at Antwerp. 
The last edition at Venice, 28 vol. in-4, 177.5. 

® Born in 1221, died in 1274. His most characteristic work is the Iline- 
rarium mentis ad I)eum, Opp, Rome, 1.588-1 S!)6, 7 vol. iu-fol. 

s “ Est in his qum de Deo eonfitemur, duplex veritatus modus. Qusedam 
namque vera sunt de Deo quee oninein facultatcm humaiue rationis cxce- 
dunt, ut Deuii) esse trinum et unum; quiedam vero sunt ad quieetiam ratio 
naturalis pertingere potest, sicut est Deum esse, Deum esse unum et alia 
hujusmodi quee etiura philosophi demonsti’ative de Deo probaverunt, docti 
naturalis lumiuer'atiouis .—Summa Cathol. fiiei contra (/entiles,” i. 3. 
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even as a matter of policy. Saint Thomas is particularly a great 
moralist.^ 

The English Duns Scotus^ possessed a mind of a fine and dur¬ 
able temper, and uncommon solidity. lie occupied himself Vfith 
physics and mathematics. He wrote a small treatise on astro¬ 
nomy and optics. Less a moralist than Saint Thomas, he was a 
gi eater dialectician. So also he was named by his contemporaries 
—not the Seraphic Doctor, nor Angelic Doctor, but the Subtile 
Doctor, Doctor siiOtilis.'-^ 

' We give some thoughts wliieh betray the metaphysician and the supe¬ 
rior monilUt: Siimma tlieol, ilmcnt. ‘2, An. i. “ Pitiam qui iiegat verita- 
teiu esse, coiicedit veritatem esse; si enim veritas non est, non veruni est 
non esse veritatem . , . Sed enim Deus est ipsa veritas; ergo- veritatem 
esse vcriim est.” Virtue is a means of faith and of science: Summa theol. 
p.'irt i. (iinest. )!-2, Art. 4. “ (iualis unus(iuis(iuc, tabs intelligit et salis 

tiiiis videtnr eidem.” 

“ Horn at Hunston in Northumberland, according to others at Duns in 
Ireland, near 1-27.), died 130U. Opp., ed. Wadding, Lugd,, 12 vol. iu-fol 
ItiilO. 

■* 1 will cite some passages from his commentary on the Mauler of,len¬ 
iences. He dislingnislie.s two <irders of ideas, that of sensational ideas and 
that of neeessai y and absolute ideas. The first order of verity may be cer¬ 
tain and infallible, 1st, because the sensible world from which it is borrowed 
is itself changing; 2d, because the mind of man which forms them is also 
changing, etc.; thereforecbrUiin science can proceed from nothing |)erceived 
by the sens, s, although the mind of man may have referred itijminlum cuni- 
(/ne per 'nileUee.tnm ileimral.um fun it. JOvery science exists in absolute ideas. 
God, iilea (Uriiia, is not directly perceived by man. but indirectly, turn radio 
dincto, sed njlrjco. This thought of Scot remiuds us of the celebrated pas¬ 
sage of llaeon, J)e. Auej. t cieut.: “ Percutit uatura intelleclum nostrum 
radio direeto, Deus autem, propter medium inajquale, radio tantum rcfracto- 
ipse vei n homo sibimetiiisi moustratur et e.xhibetur radio reflexo.” In re¬ 
gard to necessary truths, sensation is the occasion and not the cause of 
them; they rest on the power of the mind which forms them. “ Quantum 
est ad notiliam veritatum necessariarum, intcllectiis non habet sensus pro 
causa sed tantum pro occasione. lutellcctiis etpiideni non potest habere 
notitiam simplicem nisi .acceptam a scusibns, ille tamen accepta potest sim- 
plicia cotnponerc virtute sua; et si ex ratione taliuni siiuplieium fit com- 
plcxio evidenter vera, iutcllectus virtute propria assentiet illi complexioni 
ut veiic, non virtute sensuum a ijuibus accipit terminos tantummodo exte- 
rius, verbi gratia per visum aut auditum; non enim tcrniinis assentitur ut 

visis et auditis externis, sed ob ratiouem eoruni per-spectam._Statur in 

siinplici experientia quod ita sit, qui quidem modus sciendi est ultimus, seu 
infimus gradus cognitiouis scientifictu.—Cum sensus externi non cognoseant 
actus sues proprios, quippe cum nec visus nec auditus se ipsum percipiat 
necesse erat ut prtetcr sensus exteriores osset sensus quidam interior com¬ 
munis quo sentiaraus nos videre, audire, etc.; hie sensus communis est 
unus.” Very fine things in regard to free will. “ Voluntati, in quantum 
est libera, essentiale est, 1, ut etiam quando produeit velle, non repugjiet 
eidem oppositum velle; 2, ut bonitas aliqua objecti coguita non causet ne- 
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Saint Thomiis and Duns Scotus founded two schools, between 
which the most animated discussions arose on different theolo;fical 
points, the same being also grave philo opliical questions.^ But 
let us bear in mind to what religious order Scotus and Saint 
Thomas belonged. The question of orders was an important 
question in the middle age, much more important than that of 
nationality; for when the unity of the Church prevails, national 
individualities, without being entirely effaced, are much enfeebled. 
The great matter, then, was that of the orders: an order having 
once adopted a doctrine, or at least any tendency to it whatever, 
it preserved it a long time, and the history of the religious and 
learned orders of the middle ago contains nothing less than the 
history of the human mind at this epoch. Saint Thomas belonged 
to the order of the Dominicans, Duns Scotus to that of the Fran¬ 
ciscans. I do not mean to assert that the order of the Domini¬ 
cans represents the theological idealism of the middle age, and the 
order of the Franciscans, the little empiricism that then existed: 
the distinction would be much too .absolute. But I observe that 
it was especially from the Scotists, and from the Franciscans, that 
successively proceeded, during nearly a century, those who were 
most distinguished by knowledge more or less extensive, in the 
physical sciences, and by the spirit of innovation. The fact is in¬ 
contestable; and it is not a fact less incontestable, that the 
Thomists, and especially the Dominicans, produced the obstinate 
defenders of the scholastic theology. It must not be forgotten 
that at a later period the order of the Jesuits, which opposed the 
progress of the new spirit, was intimately connected with the 
Dominicans. 

The summing up, and, as it were, the characteristic trait of this 
second epoch of scholasticism, was a project which, for a moment 

ccBsario assensuni voluntatis, cum voluntas libera assentit tarn bono irnijori 
<juam ctiani miiiori; .‘1, ut voluntatis eausa sit ipsa voluntas.’^ The good¬ 
ness of the human will is in its conformity to thst of God. 

’ Saint Thomas, while he admits the liberty of God, is more struck with 
his intelligence, with his goodness, and the laws which result from his nature; 
it is on the nature of God, and not on his will, that he founds goodness, 
creation, etc, “ Excluditur error quorumdum diceutimn omnia jjrocedere 
a Deo secundum simplicem voluntatem, ut de nullo oporteat rationem red- 
dere, nisi quia Deus vult. Quod etiam divinte Scripturw contrariatur, qum, 
Deum perhibet secuudum ordincm sapicntiic sum omnia fecisse.’’ S. c. 
OerU., i. 116; ii. 24,25, 20. On tlio contrai’y, Duns Scotus deduces the moral 
law and the creation from the will alone of God; Voluntas Dei absoluta 
summa est lex* 
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promising success, finally miscarried. Can you guess what it 
was? it was to canonize Aristotle as the philosopher par excellence.' 
Thus we enter into the third and last epoch. 

Two very different men, but both superior of their kind, mark 
its first moments. I mean Raymond Lully and Roger Bacon. 

Raymond Lully® was a Majorican, born at Palma, a small city 
of the Island of Majorca, between Spain and Africa. Ilis was a 
mind of Spanish, Arabic, African mould, exalted and mystical, 
doctor illuminatns, and at the same time very subtile, niugmis in¬ 
ventor artis. Carried away by a lively imagination, he passed 
his life in running about the world; his youth had been spent in 
trivolity, his manhood was turbulent, and his end deplorable, but 
very honourable; he perished in Africa while occupied in the con¬ 
version of the infidels, which caused him to be regarded as a 
saint and a martyr, although his opinions had attracted canonical 
censures. I [is cabalistic mysticism was borrowed from the Arabs, 
but there was more originality in his dialectics. Raymond 
Lully invented, under the title of Universal Art, Ars Universalis, 
a species of dialectic machine in which all similar ideas were dis¬ 
tributed and classified; so that one might procure what he wishes 
in such or such a case, in such or such a circle,-' such or such a 
principle. Raymond Lully, in spite of these ridiculous things, 
caused a sensation during his times, and possessed considerable 
importance. 

The Franciscan Roger Bacon was a man who stood alone in 
the thirteenth century on account of his taste and talent for 
physics, optics, and astronomy.'* He called his contemporaries 
to the study of the natural sciences, and the languages. You are 
acquainted with his life; you know that so long as Clement IV. 
lived he did himself honour by protecting a man of genius born 
three centuries too soon, but that as soon as this excellent pon- 

* See the work of Launoy: de varia Aristotelis fovtuna in Academia Pa- 
risiensi. Often reprinted. 

" Bom in died 1315. 0pp., ed. Zalzinger, Mogunt., 1712 42, 10 

vol. in-fol. Wo have never seen the last volumes, and we do not know 
that they have ever appeared. 

® See the form of this Ars l/nirersalis in Bruckei", Vol. 4, p. 18, 1.9. 

* Born at llehester in 1214, died in 1292 .—Opus Masus ad pup. Clement. 

IV., ed. Jebh., Loud, 1733, in-fol., reprinted in Venice in 1750_ Specula 

Mutliematica, in-d, Francf., 1614 .—De secretis operibus artis et natuice, rt de 
nullitate magiee diabotiae Epistol.; ed. F. Kothscholz, Vol. 3, Theat. Cheni. 
Norimberg, 1732. 
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tiff died, ecclesiastical authority pursued Eoger. He was im¬ 
prisoned, it is said, as a sorcerer {doctor viirabilis) during many 
long years, by order of the Franciscan general. The Franciscans 
persecuted Roger Bacon, but they finally made him what he 
was. 

These were but the beginnings of the third epoch of scholasti¬ 
cism. Everywhere a movement for independence was making 
itself manifest. This independence was also to be marked in 
philosophy, and it produced, little by little, the separation of 
philosophy from theology, by the enfeebling and destruction of 
scholasticism. How did this great event take place? How was 
war declared between the form and the foundation, between phi¬ 
losophy and theology, which until then had lived in such perfect 
agreement, and what was the battle-field? It was the old quarrel 
of the nominalists and the realists. 

At the end of the eleventh century, in the times of Saint An¬ 
selm, on occasion of a passage of Porphyry’s introduction to the 
Organum, in regard to the different opinions of the Platonists and 
peripatetics, relative to ideas of genus, a canon of Compiegne 
named Rousselin, or more elegantly, Roscelin, Jioscelimis, pre¬ 
tended that genera are simple abstractions which the mind form 
by the comparison of a certain number of individuals which it re¬ 
duces to a common idea; he went even so far as to say that gen¬ 
era are mere words, flatus vocis. This opinion had its conse¬ 
quences. If every genus is a mere word, it follows that there is 
no reality except in individuals; then many unities may appear 
to be simple abstractions: among others, the unity that is above 
all unities, the unity that forms the basis of the Holy Trinity : 
there is nothing real in it except the three persons, and the Trin¬ 
ity itself is but a nominal unity, a simple sign representing the 
relation of the three. The poor canon was summoned before the 
Council of Soissons in 1092; he retracted, nietu mortis, says Saint 
Anselm, who wrote against him a treatise on the unity in the 
Trinity. Guillaume de Champeaux, going to the other extreme, 
maintained that genera, so far from being mere names, nominal 
entities, are the only entities that exist, and that the individuals, 
in which it has been attempted to resolve genera, have existence 
themselves only through relation to what is universal. For ex¬ 
ample, said he, that which exists is humanity, of which all men 
are but fragments. Abelard, without falling into the nominalism 
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of Roscelin, and at the same time pretending that there is cer¬ 
tainly reality in genera, does not agree with Guillaume de Cham- 
peaux that reality exists therein alone; he maintains that parti¬ 
culars constitute true essence, and that genera exist only in the 
mind, which is indeed a manner of existence quite real, but very 
different from that of individuals, lie took, thus, a medium 
course; and, as always happens, he satisfied no one and displeased 
his master, the proud Guillaume de Chainpeaux. The quarrel 
stopped there. Realism triumphed; and this dispute slumbered 
during the second epoch of scholasticism.* 

But at the commencement of the fourteenth century, a pupil 
of Buns Scotus, an Englishman and a Eranciscan, took up, in an 
artful manner, the nominalistic opinion, and renewed the old 
warfare with vigour and perseverance. I must first tell who 
this Englishman was. lie was an individual named John of 
Occam, in the county of Surrey, whence he was called John Occam, 
and sometimes simply Occam. He was a Scotist and a Franciscan, 
and taught with success, especially at Baris under Philip le Bel. 
This w'as the epoch when the political powers strove to emanci¬ 
pate themselves from the ecclesiastical power. You are acquainted 
with the attempts and resistance of Philip lo Bel. Occam, al¬ 
though a Franci.scan, placed himself on the side of the political 
power; he wrote for Philip le Bel against the pretensions of the 
Holy See and of Pope Boniface Vill. He wrote also for the 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria, who took the same course as did the 
King of France, and resisted Pope John XXII. Occam said to 
Louis: Tu, me defcndas <jladio, ego te defendam calamo. Defend 
me with the sword, and I will defend you with the pen. He was 
persecuted; and as Tennemann said, he died persecuted, but not 
conquered, at Munich,^ at the court of Louis of Bavaria, with 
whom he had sought refuge. You may be well assured that a 
man so bold in politics could not have been timid in philosophy. 
His courage and his firmness procured for him the name of Doctor 
invincibilis. These are the principal features of his philosophy: 

‘ Wheu, in 18'2t), wo traced this r-apid sketcli of tlio first debates of real¬ 
ism and nominalism, like all historians of philosophy, wo had at our disposal 
but two or three obscure texts, found hero and tliei-e among writers of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 'I’he subject has since been elucidated by 
the discovery of the unpublished works of Abelard, See the InUoductiun 
which accompanios these works and our Fraymeiits de I’hilos. scholast. 

' In 1347. Hi* works have not been collected. The principal are Coin- 
meufari/ on Ihe Master of Sentences, some Quodlibetic Questions) and a Lotjic 
which has been often reprinted. 
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Genera can have existence only in things or in God. In 
things, there are no genera, for in them they would exist either 
wholly or partially; in God, they are not as an independent 
essence, but as a simple object of knowledge;' in the mind they 
are nothing more. After having attacked universals, Occam 
found fault with another celebrated theory, connected with 
the first, the theory of sensible and intelligible forms. Until then, 
all scholasticism had maintained that between the exterior bodies, 
placed before us, and the ipind of man, there are images which 
belong to the exterior bodies, and make more or less a part of 
them, as the uhtaXa of Democritus, of which 1 have already spoken 
to you, images or sensible forms which represent external objects 
by the conformity which they have with them. So the mind was 
supposed to be able to know spiritual beings only through the 
medium of intelligible species. Occam destroyed these chimeras, 
and maintained that there is nothing real but spiritual or mate¬ 
rial beings, and the mind of man, which directly conceives them. 
Gabriel Biel ,2 a pupil of Occam, exhibited with much sagacity 
and clearness, the theory of his master. You see that Occam 
renewed, without knowing it, the warfare of Arcesilaus against 
the stoics; and he is in modern Europe the forerunner of lleid 
and of the Scotch school. The result of all this warfare was to call 
attention to words, which are the true medium between the mind 
and things, according to the nominalists, an opinion which was 
afterwards in high favour. Thence, finally this general rule, this 
axiom which does not perhaps belong to Occam, but which he 
has invoked more frequently than any other philosopher of the 
same epoch: Entities must not be unnecessarily multiplied, Enlia 
non sunt miillipUcanda pnjeter necessitatem. Frnslra fit per 
plura quod fieri potest per pauciora. 

Vie have thus seen the good side of Occam; his other merits 
are far from being as pure. If he has done well to demonstrate 
that there is no immediate perception of God, that God is known 
only by his attributes—wisdom, goodness, power,' etc., he may 

* “ Idea! non sunt in Deo subjective et realiter, sed tantum sunt in ipso 

objective, tanquam quaedam cognita ab ipso.” In Mayistrum SenteiUi- 

arum, i. diat. 3.5, q. ». 

' Horn at Spire, died in 14.0.5. Epitome et CoUeefarium, Super iv. tibr. 
t'enientiarum, Ras., 1.50il,in-fol Lugd., Ibli; Supplementum, Parisiis, 152). 

3 <* Essentia divina potest a nobis cognosci in aliquibgs conceptibus qui 
de Dco verificautur, ut duin, cxoiupU gratia, cognoseiinus quid sit sapieiitia 
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be reproached with having obscured and enfeebled the proper no¬ 
tion of the essence of God. Because we arrive at substances only 
through their attributes, Occam concluded that we can have no 
idea of the nature of substances, and he drew from this principle 
its consequences. Even as God is known only through his attri¬ 
butes, so the soul is known only through its qualities. We may 
observe these qualities, and account to ourselves for them; biit in 
regard to the substance of the soul, as it is not directly perceived, 
it is not easy to say what it is; it is not easy, for example, to de¬ 
monstrate that it is immortal, for it cannot even be demonstrated 
that it is immaterial. It cannot be demonstrated what is the 
subslraltcm, the agent that resides under those qualities which wo 
know; it is perhaps a natural and material agent. Here faith 
alone is allowable.* Is not this theory, borrowed from Duns 
Scotus, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries already the cele¬ 
brated theory of Locke Nothing is more false than all this 
reasoning. In short, if there is no substance without attributes, 
then, an attribute of a certain character being given, a substance 
of a nature opposed to the character of this attribute is inevitably 
excluded; thought being given as a fundamental attribute, a ma¬ 
terial substance is thereby excluded from thought. I insist upon 
this, because it would not be impossible that, under a false ap¬ 
pearance of method and circumspection, modern philosophy, which 
is not very far from nominalism, might pretend also that the ques¬ 
tion of substances, and consequently that of the material or im¬ 
material principle of the phenomena of thought, is without im¬ 
portance, and that the observation of phenomena is that only 

justiti.i, cliaritas, etc.; licet enim hi conceptus dicant aliquid Dei, nullus ta- 
meu realiter dicit ipsum quod cst Dcus ; sod duin careimis conceptu Dei 
proprio, quod ipsum intuitive non videmus, attvibuiiims ipsi quid<iuid Deo 
jiotest attribui, eo.squu conceptus prmdicamus, non pro se, sed pro Deo,” etc. 
Ibul i., diet. 3, 7, 9. 

* Duns Scot, lib. ii., qumst. 1, num. 3. “Cmterum via naturali demon- 
strai'i nequit quod aniiiia huinana sit immortalis; quippe cum denionstrari 
nequit quod ipsa nun subsit alicui agouti uaturali, quantum adessc vcl non 
esse.”—Occam, Quodliheta, i., q. 10. “ Quod ilia forma sit iimiiaterialis, in- 
corruptibilis ac indivisibilis non potest demunstrari, nec pur experientiam 
sciri. Experimur enin quod intclligimus et volumus et uolumus, et similes 
actus in nobis habemus; sod quod ilia siiit u forma immatcriali et iiicorrup- 
tibili non experimur, et omuis ratio ad hujus probationem assumpta assumit 
aliipiod dubium.” 

See the following volume, Lect. 25, and Ist Series, Vol. 3, Lect. 1, p. 

60 . 
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which is important. Yes, doubtless the observation of intellectual 
phenomena is important; but it is that precisely, which giving us 
phenomena of a certain character, imposes upon us a substance of 
an analogous nature.* Another theory of Scot and of Occam, less 
seductive, and which nevertheless finds, at the present time, nu¬ 
merous partisans, and is attached to the general spirit of nominal¬ 
ism, is the theory which makes morality rest not on the nature of 
God, which would be very true, but on his will,^ which, at the 
same time destroys morality and God himself in his most holy 
attributes. 

All that I have just told you shows plainly enough that there 
was more or less sensualism in the school of Occam, and this is 
what I desired to accomplish. Certainly it is not that defined 
and consistent sensualism, such as we have seen in the indepen¬ 
dent schools of Greece; but it is, in fact, sensualism such as might 
have been expected at the close of scholasticism, under the reign 
of Christianity, under the influence of an authority already con¬ 
tested, but not yet shaken. Hence a school whose common char¬ 
acter is disdain of the method and entities of scholasticism, and the 
taste for analysis and the physic.al sciences. 

Do not imagine that the old schools could have slept whilst the 
spirit of independence was everywhere aroused under the auspices 
of Occam. The Thomists and many of the Scotists, united, in so 
far as they were realists, against the new nominalism, made a long 
war upon it. In the school of realism, we must cite principally 
with Ilenrys de Grand, doctor solemnis, who also belongs to the 
thirteenth century, Walter Burleigh, doctor planus et perspicuus,'^ 
author of the first history of philosophy written in the middle age; 

* 1st Scries, Vol. 4, Lect. 12, p. 55-59 ; Lect. 20, p. 391 ; I.ect. 21, p. 
443. 

® Oce., SenUnt. ** Ea cst boiii et mail moralis natui’a, ut, cum a Hberrima 
Oct voluntate saiieita sit et definita, ab eadem facile ])oasit emoveri et rcii;;i: 
adeo ut mutata ea voluiitiitc, (juod sanctum et justum est possit evadere in- 
justura.” 

^ Professor in Paris, died in 129.3, author of a Somme deTIuUihgie and Ques¬ 
tions Qmilliheliqurs. He, with Saint Augustine, called ideas principal fonns, 
pnneipnles <pioeilam fonnm, eternal reasons, rationes eeterna, contained in the 
divine intelligence and which are the model of the creature. Quodl., viii. (j. 

I. He pretended that man can discover truth only in the pure light of these 
ideas which is the divine essence, in pura luce idarmn qua est dirina essentia 
Sotnm. thtnl., art. 1, q. 3. 

* Flourished about 1337, professor in Paris and Oxford, author of Com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle, Porphyry, etc. His historical compilation is en¬ 
titled ; IJe ritis et moribus PliHosnpborum; it begins with Thales and closes 
with Seuccti. -Nurnberg, 14 77, in-fol. Often reprinted. 
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Thomas of Bradwardin, a raathematioian, and at his death Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury Thomas of Strasburj^, prior general of 
the order of the Hermits of Saint Augustine;® Marsile of Inghen, 
called Ingenus, founder of the University of Heidelberg. They 
attacked the doctrine of Occam as theologians and as philosopher.*. 
As theologians they accused Occam of Pelagianism. Among thoir 
philosophical arguments I vfill choose the three following: 1st, 11 
is so true that there are genera, entirely distinct from the indivi 
duals, to which it is sought to reduce them, that nature, to which 
the nominalists incessantly appeal, sports with forms and preserves 
the genera. Every genus represents a real unity. And that again 
i.s the principle of a great school of naturalists of our age, which 
is founded on the unity of composition of each genus, and explains 
by circumstances the differences of individuals, instead of making 
genera of simple abstractions, all the reality of which is in the in¬ 
dividuals, whether different or similar ; 2d, human laws, like na¬ 
ture, neglect individuals and are occupied only with genera ; hu¬ 
man laws, then, recognise that there are not only resemblances in 
the human species, but an identical basis ; 3d, we seek happiness 
in the different goods of this world ; but all are relative, all vari¬ 
able, all insufficient; and we cannot do otherwise than elevate 
ourselves from these particular goods to a general good, which is 
not the union of all particular goods, but which is superior to 
them all, which is bettor than all, and which for us is the sove¬ 
reign good, the unity itself of good. Our desires transcend the 
particular and the variable ; then the absolute and the general 
exist. 

All these arguments found answers more or less forcible in the 
school of nominalism.* I content myself with remarking that this 

* In 1439. Ilis principal work is a treatise de cmifta Dei Cwtfra Peieffivm 
de. virtule eamarum el de rirtute causa rausarum. Lundiiii, 1 (i 1)!, in-fol. 

* Died in 1 ‘0)7. Author of a Commentary on the Master of Sentences. 

’ Died in 1.394. 

‘ The following are the names of the most celebrated nomin-alists : 

Durand de Saint Pouryain, born in Auvergne, bishop of Mcau.x, died in 
1333, Doctor resolutissimus. 

Jean Bnridan, de Bethunc, professor in Paris; he perfected logic; a great 
partisan of the free will; died in 13.58. 

Robert Holcot, general of the order of the Augustins, died in 1349. 

Gregory of Rimini, died in 13S8. 

Henry of Hesse, a mathematician and astronomer, died in 1397. 

Matthew de Crochove, died in 1410. 

Pierre d’Ailly, Chancellor of the University of Paris, a Cardinal, died in 
1426. 
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controversy represents very well the struggle of empiricism and 
idealism. It was sustained on both sides with much talent and 
skill, and both parties enlisted very commendable names; it con¬ 
tinued nearly a century. Nothing else than scepticism could 
have spning from it. But what scepticism could there be in thei 
middle age ? The human mind had not yet arrived at that de¬ 
gree of independence which enabled it to question the basis itself, 
that is, theology; scepticism could tlien foil only on the form, that 
is, on scholastic philosophy, and it completely destroyed it. 
Hence the great decrial of scholasticism among all the good spirits 
of the fifteenth century, and hence still the formation of a new 
system, of that system which we liave hitherto seen issuing, after 
scepticism, from the struggle between sensualism and idealism, 1 
mean mysticism. 

Doubtless in the middle age and under the reign of Christian 
theology, mysticism was very natural to the human mind. Jt 
had always existed from John Scot until the fourteenth century. 
Thus in the twelfth century Saint Bernard,' llugues,** and Bich- 
ard-’ de Saint Victor inclined to mysticism; in the thirteenth 
century Saint Bonaventura gave to it a character more syste¬ 
matic. But it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, after 
the warm debates of nominalism and of realism, that mysticism, 
separating itself from all otiter systems, acquired consciousness 
of itself, was called, by its own name, and exposed its own theory. 
The most remarkable men of this epoch were almost all mystics, 
like the Dominican John Tauler, a preacher at Cologne and Stras- 
burg,‘ and Petrarch, who, at the close of his life, abandoned 
profane studies in order to devote himself to contemplative phi¬ 
losophy. The last four works of Petrarch are: 1st, de Gontemptv 

Gabi’iel Biol, a pupil of Ooeani, a professor at Tiiliiiigen, <lioil in 14.0.5. 

Uayniond lie Selmilde, professor at Toulouse, in 1431). hi liis oj)iiiioii 
there are two hooks wherefrom man draws his knowledge. Nature and Ite- 
velation. See Montaigne, who translated the Thevlmjia Nntunilix aire Lihri- 
cralturtium of Haymond, and give.s its apology in his JCsnitys, Book ii. (.'liap. 
xii. The Thrologia Nutmilis was printed in 1.502, at Nurcmbeig, in-fol. 
and very often reprinted. 

' 0pp., ed. Mabillon, 2 vol. in-fol. Paris, 1C!)0. 

* Opp , 3 vol. iu-fol., Rotliomagi, 1G4K. 

5 Opp., 1 vol., in-fol., Rothomagi, IfiSO. 

Born at Strashurg in f:!()l. His works, in German, have been pub¬ 
lished at Franefort, by Spener, I 6(!0-lfi92, and a Latin translation appeared 
at Colog., 1615. The Divine Dislilutions have been often repiimcd at 
Paris. 
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Mundi, tho Contempt of the World; 2d, Secretim, sive de Con- 
jliclu curarum, tho Secret, or the Combat carried on in the Soul 
by the cares engendered by human tilings; 3d, de Itemediis 
ufriusque fortumv, Remedies against Good and Bad Fortune; 
4th, finally, de Vita fiolitaria et de Otio religiosm’imi, On Solitary 
Life and Religious Repose. i Then also appeared the celebrated 
book of the Imitation of Jesus Christ; whether it may belong to 
Thomas A-Kempis, or our own .illustrious Gerson, it may be said 
to be the natural fruit and perfect image of those unhappy times 
when man, overwhelmed with the weight of present existence, 
anticipated the hour of deliverance by hoping in death and in 
God. This sad and sublime book then formed the constant read¬ 
ing of the religious, as may be seen by the great number of copies 
which are found in the convents of Germany, of Italy, and of 
France. 

1 have mentioned the n.anioof Gerson;2 he is the interpreter, the 
true representative of the mysticism of this epoch. Gerson. doctor 
ChristianisshiiKS, was a pupil of the celebrated Pierre d’Ailly, an 
ardent nominalist; he succeeded him as Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris. He had all the science of his times: and precisely ' 
because he had all the science of his times, it did not satisfy him; 
and at the close of his career he (juittedhis employment of Chan¬ 
cellor, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, and retired or was 
e.xiled to Lyons, and there became master of a school for little 
children, as may be seen in a very remarkable treatise, de Far- 
vuUs ad IJevm diicendis, Of the Art of Leading Little Children 
to God. The most important work of Gerson is his treatise on 
Mystic Theology, Tlieologia Mt/slica. You will observe that he 
is not a recluse w'ho falls naturally into mysticism, without know¬ 
ing it; he is a philosopher, a man of business, a practical mind, 
who voluntarily renounces the world and science, and who, in 
preferring mysticism, knows perfectly well what he docs, what he 
takes and what he quits. The writings of tho learned and vir¬ 
tuous Chancellor have this originality, that they are perhaps the 
first mystic writings in the world that have consented to be called 
by this name. The author of the Bhagavad-Gita, and afterwards 

‘ Born at Arezzo, in l.?04, died at Padua in i:!74. 0pp., Basil,, 1654, 

‘2 vol. in-4. 

S Born in tlie diatriet of Hlioims in 1303, died in 1429., 0pp., Paris, 1 
S vol. in-fol., an edition due to the care of Ellies Dupin, who added to it 
dissertations on the life and works of Gerson. 
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Plotinus and Proclus, present themselves as ordinary philosopticrs; 
we have called them mystics. Here, on the contrary, it is mysti¬ 
cism which describes itself and analyzes itself. The Theohgie 
mystique is little known; I think, then, it will be well to cite to 
yon some characteristic morsels. 

According to Gerson, ordinary philosophy proceeds by a train 
of arguments, and leads regularly, but slowly, to God, by setting 
out through a multitude of media either from nature or from 
man. The peculiar property of mysticism is that of being based 
upon immediate intuition.i Mystic theology is not an abstract 
science, it is an experimental science; the experience which it in¬ 
vokes is neither the experience of the senses nor that of the reason, 
but the consciousness of a certain number of sentiments and phe¬ 
nomena which occur in the inmost recesses of the religious soul. 
This experience is real, and leads also to a real system, but one 
which cannot be comprehended by those who have not proved 
facts of this order.2 True science is then that of the religious 
sentiment, or of the immediate intuition of God through the soul. 
Let a man possess this immediate intuition and he has true sci¬ 
ence; and were such a man otherwise ignorant either of physics, 
or metaphysics, or of all other worldly and profane sciences, were 
he of feeble mind or even an idiot, he would be a true philoso¬ 
pher.® Immediate intuition is an operation of the soul, which 
has the accompaniment of knowledge as its peculiar character¬ 
istic, and at the same time it does not proceed by successive 
argumentations, and it .arrives directly at God, who, being once 
in contact with the soul, sends to it that light by means of which 
it discovers truth, the principles of all truth and all certitude; it 
is sufEcieut that the soul seize the terms in which these truths 
are expressed, in order to know these truths and believe in them 
immediately. Then reason is, as it were, on the verge of two 
worlds, on the verge of the corporeal world and of the intellectual 
world.^ What immediate intuition is, in relation to knowledge, 

* Vol. iii., p. 366. “ Quod si philosophia dicitiir scieiitia procedens ex cx- 
perientiis, mjstica theologia vera crit phiIosophi.a.” 

Vol. iii., p. 366. “ Theologia mystica iiinititur adsui doctrinam experi- 
entiis liabitis intra in cordibus animaruin devotarum. . . . ilia autem ex- 
perientia qure extrinsecus babitur, nequit ad cognitionem immediatam vel 
intuitionem deduci illorum qui talium inexperti sunt.” 

s Ibid. “ Eruditi in ea, quomodo libet aliunde idiotoo sint, philosopbi 
recta ratione nominantur.” 

* Ibid., p. 370-371. “ Intelligentia simplex est ves anima; cognoscitiva 
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immediate desire of the highest good is in morals.* In the order of 
knowledge, it is sufficient for the reason to conceive immediately 
the absolute good, to the end that, in the moral order, the mind 
may apply itself directly to this good, as soon as presented to it 
by the intelligence. 

Mystic theology is, for many reasons, far superior to the spe¬ 
culative theology of the schools; here are four reasons: 

1st, Mystic theology joins sentiment to intelligence; it elevates 
man above himself, warms him, gives him an experimental know¬ 
ledge, and not an abstract knowledge, an experimental knowledge 
which is nothing less than God manifesting himself in man. 2d, 
In order to acquire it there is no necessity of being learned, it is 
sufficient to be a good man. 3d, It may arrive at the highest 
perfection without literature, whilst speculative theology cannot 
be perfect, if it does not attain step by step to the immediate 
intuition of God, to the apprehension of the sovereign good, 
that is, without a more or less intimate relation with mystic 
theology. Mystic theology, since it leads directly to God, can 
dispense with the science of the schools, and the science of the 
schools cannot dispense with mysticism if it would arrive at God. 
4th, Mystic theology alone gives peace and happiness to the soul. 
Science is but a sterile exercise, in which man, believing that he 
is regularly approaching God, wanders from him, by wandering 
from himself; mystic theology is a salutary exercise, which sets 
out from the soul in order to arrive at God, and consequently 
never departs from reality.® 

Finally, the end of mysticism is the exaltation, not of the 
imagination, not of the intelligence alone, but of the entire mind, 
composed at once of imagination and intelligence, an exaltation 
which ends in unification with God.^ 

You see that this is nothing more nor less than ecstasy,'* the 

suscipicns immediate a Deo naturalera quamdam lueem in qua et per quam 
priiicipia prima cognoscuntur esse vera et certissiiiia, leimiiiis apprelieuaie. 
—Uatio constituitur velut in horizonte duorum muiidoruni, spiritualis scili- 
eet et corporalia.” 

* Vol. iii., p. 370-371. “Synteresis est vis animie appetitiva suscipiens 
immediate naturalem quamdam incliiiationem ad bunum, per quam trahitur 
insequi monitiouem boni, ex apprehensione simpUcis inteiligentiss preeseii- 
tati.” 

‘ Ibid. Considerat. xxix-xxxii., etc. * Ibid. 

* Ibid. Consider, xxvi. p. 3y 1: “ Kxstasim dicimus speciem quamdam 
raptus qui fit appropriatius in superiori portione animte ratiouaUt. . . . Kst 

VOL. U. 0 
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Ale.vaiidrian and Oriental ecstasy. Thus the mysticism ofGerson, 
the mysticism engendered by the debates of the two systems, 
nominalism and realism, reproduced, little by little, the same 
mysticism which we have already encountered in Greece and 
India; and it reproduced it after a more or less considerable 
appearance of scepticism, after the more or less general decrial 
of idealism and of sensualism. The mysticism of Qerson stops at 
ecstasy, as the scholastic scepticism stops at the abandonment of 
the form of a false system of dialectics, as the sensualism of 
Occam stop : at the contempt of the absurd entities of idealism, 
and as this idealism itself wanders not into all the follies into 
which, both in Greece and India, vve have seen the Vedan ideal¬ 
ism and the Neoplatonic idealism fall. Unfortunately, it is not 
permitted us to bestow the honour of this sobriety upon the wis¬ 
dom of the human mind; we are forced to refer it to its weakness 
and to the active and powerful serveillancc of ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity. Under this severe control, philosophy, less independent, is 
constrained to bo more prudent; meanwhile, it is still in these 
narrow limits more or less idealistic, sensualistic, sceptical, and 
mystical. In the next lecture we will examine what ir, was in 
its days of independence: we will enter into modern philosophy, 
properly so called. 

extasis raptus mentis, euni cessationc omnium operationum in 'nferioribus 
|iotcntiis.” b'ee wliat follows on csctatic love, and on its power of uniting 
the soul to God. 
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LECTUEE X, 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL. 

fSubjrct of tliis lecture : philosophy of the fifteenth and of the sixteenth 
centuries.—Its character and its origin.—Classification of all its systems 
into four schools. 1st, Platonic idealistic school: Marsilio Ficino, the 
jhcos of Mirandola, Ramus, Patrizzi, Giordano Bruno. 2d, Peripatetic 
scnsualistic school: Pornpoiiatius, Achillini, Ceigalpini, Vanini, Telesio, 
(.^anipanolla. 3d, Sceptic School: Sanchez, Montaigne, Charron. 4th, 
Mystic school: Marsilio Ficino, the Picos, Nicholaus Cusanus, Reuchlin, 
Agrippa, Paracelsus, Society of the Rosicrucians, Robert Fludd, Van 
Hehuout, Bohinc.—Comparison of the four schools.—Conclusion. 

' boHOMSTicisH had its day. You iiave seen wliat, by turns, 
it necessarily became, at first the bumble servant of tbeology, 
afterwards its respected ally, finally attemptinif liberty, and 
loosen <.<s: j^radtially, without breaking, tho bonds which it had 
borne during six centuries. We have distingui.slied these three 
momenta in tin' history of scholastici.«m; but it is not less true 
that its general cliar:u;ter is the subordination of philosophy to 
theology whilst that of modem philosophy i.s tho complete sccu- 
lari/.atiou of philo.sophy. Scholasticism ceases then towards the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, and modern philosophy 
begins with the first days of the seventeenth. Between them 
there is a transition, an intermediate epoch, a precise idea of 
which it behoves us to obtain, x 

It is unnecessary to exhibit to you the great events which have 
distinguished tho fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in the social, 
scientific, and literary order; it is sufficient to remind you that 
what characterizes these two great centuries, is in general the 
spirit of adventure, a superabundant energy, which, after being 
long nourished and fortified in silence under the severe discipline 
of the Church, is displayed in every sense and in every way 
when the passage is open to it. So it wa.s with the philosophy of 
this age. Long captive in the circle of theology, it burst forth 
on every side, with wonderful ardour, hut without any rule. In¬ 
dependence began,1 hut method had not yet commenced,^ and 
' See Lect. 2, * See I.eet. .3 
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philosophy precipitated itself at random into all the systems that 
were presented to it. . What were these systems? That.is what 
we must ascertain, for we are running over, we are studying 
every age in order to discover the innate tendencies of the 
human mind, and in some sort the organic elements of the his¬ 
tory of philosophy. Now, the philosophy of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries owed its character as well as its origin to an 
accident. 

Among the great events which mark the fifteenth century, 
one of the most important is the taking of Constantinople. It 
was the taking of Constantinople that brought into Europe the 
arts, the literature, ^ind the philosophy of ancient Greece, and 
which thereby completely changed the forms which art, literature, 
and philosophy till that time had pos.sessed. The middle age, 
like every long and great epoch of humanity, had had its expres¬ 
sion in art and literature. From the twelfth to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury we see on all sides, proceeding from the social condition of 
Europe, and from Christianity, which is its basis, arts and a 
literature peculiar to Europe, the offspring of its creeds and its 
morals, and which represent them, that is, arts and a literature 
distinguished as romantic. True romanticism, in leaving arbitrary 
theories and insignificant imitiitions, in order to lay hold of history 
and original monuments, is nothing else thfin the spontaneous 
development of the middle age in art and literature. Call to 
mind Gothic architecture. Call to mind the admirable begin¬ 
nings of Italian and Flemish painting; in regard to poetry, think 
of the troubadours of Provence, of the masters of song in Ger¬ 
many, of the Spanish romancers; and make up your mind that 
Dante in the thirteenth century, and Shakespeare even in the 
sixteenth, owed nothing to the new artificial culture brought into 
Europe by the Greeks of Constantinople. It was not then, as 
has been declared, the importation of Greece into Europe during 
the fifteenth century that created our arts and our literature, for 
they were already in existence; but it was, in fact, from this 
source that flowed into European literature, the sentiment of 
beauty of form, peculiar to antiquity. Hence, between the ro¬ 
mantic genius of Europe of the middle age, and the beauty of 
classic form, an alliance in which, as in all alliances, the terms 
have not been perfectly made and observed. However it may 
be, and in whatever manner we may be disposed to judge the 
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memorable accident which so powerfully modified the form of 
art and literature in Europe during the fifteenth century, it can¬ 
not be denied tliat this same accident also had an immense in¬ 
fluence on the destinies of philosophy. 

-When pliilosophic Greece appeared in the Europe of the 
fifteenth century! judge how its numerous systems, so free and 
clothed in .such brilliant forms, must have impressed these philo¬ 
sophers of the middle age, still shut up in cloisters and convents, 
but sighing after indei)endence! ■ The result of this impression 
must have been a sort of enchantment and momentary fascina¬ 
tion. Greece not only inspired Europe, it into.Ticatcd it; and the 
character of the philosophy of this epoch is imitation of ancient 
philosophy without any criticism. The philosophical spirit was 
still incomparably below the systems which were presented to it; 
it was then inevitable that these systems sliould sweep it away 
and subdue it. Thus after having served the Church in the mid¬ 
dle age, philosophy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ex¬ 
changed this dominion for that of ancient philosophy. Still it 
possessed, if you will, some authority; but what was the differ¬ 
ence, I pray you 1 It was impossible to go immediately from 
scholasticism to modern philosophy, and make an end at once of 
all authority. It was, however, a benefit to fall under a new 
authority, entirely human, without any root in morals, without 
external power, divided against itself, and consequently very 
flexible and very durable; also, in my opinion, in the economy of 
the general history of the human mind, the philosophy of the 
period of the revival' was a transition without originality and 

' I have several times expressed the same opinion in regard to the phi- 
losopliy of the period of the revival, a great deal too much boasted of and 
little enough understood in Italy and even in Germany. Intrviluctiun to the 
uiifiHblvUied Works of Abehird and Pkitosnphical Fragments, ticiiOLASTic I’lli- 
LusoPHY, p. til: “ At the close of the fifteenth century, ancient philusopliy 
appeared almost entire. The complete works of Aristotle aru possessed, 
Plato is acquired; tlicsc two great minds are read in their own languages; 
all are enclianted, all are intoxicated by this wonderful antiquity; Platon¬ 
ism, peripateticism, Pythagoreaiiism, Epicureanism, Stoicism and the phi- 
iosoidiy of tile Academies, and of tlie Alexandrians, seize c-qualty the mind; 
Christians are scarcely any longer found, and philosophers are rare enough. 
Learning consists in the possession, more or less, of imagination and eniliu- 
siasm; imitation is so successful as to decoivo the most skilful; spirit abounds, 
genius is seldom met. Tile sixteenth century produced scarcely a single 
great man in philosophy, an original philosoplier. Tlio entire utility, tjic 
mission of this century was little else than to efface and destroy the middle 
age under the artificial imitatiou of antiquity, until, at length, in the seven- 
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without grandeur, but useful and even necessary, from the abso¬ 
lute slavery of the middle age to the absolute independence of 
modern philosophy. 

teeiith century, a man of genius, cultivated indeed, but without erudition, 
Descartes, gave birth t(» modern philosophy with its immense deatiuios.” 
Fragments of Ottrteaifin Fhiktsophg^ Vanini or Philosoimiy bkfore Descartes, 
p. 3. " Between scholastic philosophy and modern j)hilo8ophy is that which 
may be properly called the philosophy of the period of the revival, because, 
if it is anything, it is especially the imitation <if anti<inity. Its charticter is 
almost entirely negative: it rejects scholasticism, it aspires to something 
new, and makes something new of recovered anticpiity. At Florence, 
Plato and the Alexandrians were translated, an academy was founded, full 
of eiithiisiivsm, deprived of criticism, wherein were iniiigicfl, as formerly at 
Alexandria, Zoroaster, Orpheus, Plato, Plotinus and Proclus, idealism and 
mysticism, a little truth, much folly. Here the philosophy of Epicuru.s is 
adopted, that is, sensualism and materialism; there Stoicism, there again 
Pyrrlionisn). If Aristotlo is alnmst everywhere combated, it is the Aris¬ 
totle of the middle age, it is the Aristotle of Albert iho Groat and of Saint 
Thomas, he who, well or badly understood, had served as a foundation and 
rule ill Christian instruction; but still the veritable Aristotle is studied, is 
invoked, and at Bologna and at l*a<lua, for example, he is turned against 
Christianity. In fact, this short epoch does not t'eckon one man of genius 
who may be put in comparison with the great philosophers of antiquity, of 
the middle age, and of modem times, it produced no monument which has 
endured, and if we may judge it by its works, we may, with i^eason, be 
harsh towards it. But it is the spirit of the sixteenth century which must 
be considered in the midst of its greatest aberrations. The philosophy of 
the period of the revival prepared modern philosophy; it broke the ancient 
servitude, fruitful servitude, glorious even so long as it was unobserved, 
and so long as it was in some sort freely borlu^, but which, once felt, be¬ 
came an insupportable burden and an obstacle to all progress. In this 
point of view the philosophers of the sixteenth century have an importance 
very supeidor to that of their works. If they established nothing, they re¬ 
moved nothing; the greater part of them suHoreil, many <lied to give us the 
liberty which we enjoy. They have not only been the prophets, but they 
have been more than once the martyre of the new spirit. Hence, on their 
account, two contrary judgments, equally true and equally false. When 
Descartes and Leibnitz, the two great philosophers of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, found under their pens the names of these bold thinkers of the six¬ 
teenth, partly in sincerity ami partly through policy, they tivatcd tliem with 
great disdain; they did not wish to be confounded with these turbulent 
spirits, and they forgot that without them, the liberty of tliouglu which 
tiiey enjoyed, might, perhaps, have never been obtained. There are still 
meddlers and Utopians who, confouuding a revolution to be maintained with 
a revolution to be made, take us back to the very cradle of modem times, 
and propose to us as models tlie disorderly enterprises in which the energy 
of the sixteenth century was consumed. We believe ourselves to be equit¬ 
able in making little account of the philoso)>lncal labours of this age and in 
honouring their authors: it is not their writings that interest us, it is their 
destiny, their life, and especially their death. Heroism and martyrdom 
even are not proofs of truth: man is .so great and so miserable that he may 
give his life for error and folly, as well as for truth and justice; but devo- 
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The spectacle which tlie philosophy of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries first presents is one of extreme confusion. Every¬ 
thing is crowded and entangled in these centuries so completely 
crammed; systems no longer seem to succeed each other; they 
appear to exist altogether. The first means of introducing some 
order and some light into this chaos,-is in setting out from the 
incontestible principle that the philosophy of this period i.s no¬ 
thing else than a renewal of philosoi)hical antiquity, to do for 
the copy what we have done for the original, and to divide the 
imitation of antiquity into as many great distinct parts as we 
have found in antiquity itself. Moreover it is not as true, as at 
first glance it appears, that the development of the philosophy of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was simultaneous; it was 
really successive and progressive. 

Although it should be proved that all the philosophical sys¬ 
tems of antiquity, to some e.xtent, burst forth together upon the 
VVest, and were known at the same time in Europe, it would not 
follow in the least that there would have resulted an adoption 
and a simultaneous imitation of all these systems; they might all, 
indeed, be offered to the human mind, and still the human mind 
might not with the same eagerness receive them all at once. It 
is more important here to take into consideration the disposition 
of those to whom the ancient systems were presented, than the 
nature of these systems in themselves. Thus, although the scep¬ 
tical monuments of ancient philosophy might have been presented 
to the human mind simultaneously with the dogmatical monu¬ 
ments of pcripateticism and of Platonism, it i.s impossible that the 
human mind, at the exit of the middle age, still thoroughly im¬ 
bued with profoundly dogmatical habits, should have accepted 
scepticism with the same facility as dogmatism: it is also a very 
important and indisputable fact, that whilst Platonic and peripa¬ 
tetic dogmatism filled the entire fifteenth century, it w.os not un¬ 
til the sixteenth century that a ray of scepticism broke forth upon 
the philosophical horizon. Observe again that this scepticism, 
which appeared in the midst of the sixteenth century, proceeded 
not from Platonism, but from pcripateticism, that is, from a school 

tion in itself is always sacred, and it is impossible for n.s to allow our 
thought to dwell upon the agitated life, the misfortunes, and the tragic end 
of many of the philosophers of the period of the revival .without feeling for 
them a profound and paiufui sympathy.” 
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of empiricism and sensualism, according to the laws of the relative 
formation of systems which we have already noticed. Finally, 
if it is true that mysticism proceeded immediately from Platonic 
dogmatism, without waiting for the development of other systems, 
this phenomenon is explained by the character of Platonic dog¬ 
matism, such as it passed from Constantinople into Europe; it 
was Alexandrian Platonism, that is, a system of mysticism. This 
first mysticism, which you find at the commencement of the fif¬ 
teenth century, is a small affair compared with that which existed 
at the end of this epoch. It must be acknowledged, in fact, that 
it was at the close of the sixteenth century, that is, after the 
greatest struggle between the two opposed systems of dogmatism, 
and after the appearance of scepticism, that a new mysticism 
arose, which was not only an artificial mysticism, a barren repro¬ 
duction of Alexandrian mysticism, but an original and profound 
mysticism, which sprang from the natural development of the 
philosophical spirit of modern Europe. In this epoch of an imi¬ 
tation apparently so confused, we still find the regular laws of the 
development and of the progress of systems; those same laws 
which we have already deduced from the rapid but exact review 
of all the systems of scholasticism, of ancient philosophy, and of 
Oriental philosophy. 

I am going to present to you the four great schools which, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, still fill the history of phi¬ 
losophy, namely, Platonic idealistic dogmatism, peripatetic sen- 
sualistic dogmatism, scepticism, and mysticism. Doubtless in the 
confusion which reigned in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
more than one system combined, or rather mingled together, 
several of these elementary points of view; but in these powerless 
combinations, which the times so promptly swept away, a more 
severe analysis easily discerns the fundamental element which 
governs the entire combination, and reduces it to nothing more 
than a particular and exclusive system. All enter, then, into the 
four classes which 1 have just designated. 

The systems which these four classes embrace are very nu¬ 
merous, and, at the same time, lack originality; for this, 1 re¬ 
peat, is an epoch of fermentation and irregular imitation. It is 
impossible, and it would be useless to the aim which we propose, 
to dwell upon each of these systems: the framework which em¬ 
braces them being once completed, I shall be satisfied to fill it up 
with simple statistic.-;. g 
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If we had any clear light in regard to the state of philosophy 
in Constantinople, before the arrival of the Greeks into Italy, we 
should very probably behold peripateticism and Platonism, that 
is, sensualism and idealism, established at Constantinople, and 
tITore contending together. Scarcely, at least, had they crossed 
the sea and reached the soil of Italy, when they were announced 
by a quarrel. On one hand, Gemistus Pletho,^ who came into 
Italy just at the commencement of the fifteenth century, to attend 
the Council of Florence, and his friend and di.sciple the Cardinal 
Bessarion,^ made known in Europe the Platonic philosophy, such 
as it then was at Constantinople, that is, mingled with Neopla¬ 
tonism. On the other hand, George Scholarius, called Genna- 
dius, Theodore of Gaza, and especially George of Trebizond,* who 
had come into Europe at about tlie same time with the former, 
and, I believe, for the same object, all of these developed and 
defended the philosophy of Aristotle. Hence the most interesting 
discussions which occupied* all Europe, disciLssions which were 
at first confined to the Greeks of Constantinople; little by little 
Europe takes part in them, and thence proceed two European 
schools, one Platonic and idealistic, of which Marsilio Ficino is 
the father, and the other peripatetic, and more or less sensualis- 
tic, of which Peter Pomponatius is the head. At these two 
schools we shall give a rapid glance. 

I will mention the most distinguished men that mark the his¬ 
tory and progress of idealistic and Platonic dogmatism, from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century until the seventeenth, from the 
end of scholasticism to the beginning of modern philosophy. 

First we find Marsilio Ficino of Florence, who was born in 
1433, and who died in 1489. Marsilio Ficino is rather a learned 
man than a philosopher, and as a philosopher he belongs rather 
to the Alexandrian than to the Platonic school. lie has rendered 
immortal service to philosophy by translating into the Latin tongue 
the greatest monuments of idealism and of ancient mysticism, 
Plato, Plotinus, most of the works of Porphyry, of Jamblichus, 

* Of Constantinople; he came from Florence in 1438. JM VUtonka atqm 
Arktutrlica philosop/aca: dijfferentia. Has., 1574, iii-4. 

* Archbishop of Nice, afterwards CuidiunI of the Itoman Cliurch, died in 
1472. In Calumniatm’em Plutonis, lib. iv., Veuetiis, Aldus, 1516, in-fol. 

® Hied about 1484. Oompuraiio AriatoteJut et Veuet., 1523. 

* See on the debates, and on the works which they produced, Boiviii, 
Memoiis oj tint Academy of Insetiptium, vol. U. p. 77U, and vol. iii. p. 303. 
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and of Proclus, independent of his own original writings, for 
example. The Platonic Theology, which embraces a complete 
treatise on the immortality of the soul.' What characterizes the 
erudition of Ficino is the absence of all criticism; what character¬ 
izes his philosophy is an enthusiasm, intemperate and withotlt 
any method, for Alexandrian Platonism; and in this absence of 
method, the pretension of combining with the idealistic and mystic 
dogmatism which he received from the hands of antiquity, the 
creeds of Christianity; the very thing which gave the greatest 
success to Platonic philosophy. This success was so great, that 
Plato was on the point of obtaining the extravagant honour which 
had well high been decreed to Aristotle in the thirteenth century; 
a sort of legal consecration, as a philosopher, by the ecclesiastical 
authority. The Medici hastened to furnish Ficino with every 
facility for introducing and implanting Platonic idealism in Italy; 
and it was in 1400 that, under Cosmo de Medici, the celebrated 
academy was founded at Florence, from which went forth more 
than one learned man and distinguished philosopher.** 

Marsilio Fieino numbei-ed among his friends and pupils the two 
counts, John Pico** and Francis Pico,^ of Mirandola: the former 
even abandoned the coronet of Mirandola in order to devote 
himself exclusively to the study of philosophy. He delivered 
himself up to it like a great lord: he contrived a sort of philoso¬ 
phical festival at Rome, where he intended to present nine 
hundred propositions, nine hundred these.s, whieh ho would 
sustain against any one, and in oi'dor to attract as many as pos- 
•sible, he declared he would pay the travelling expenses of all the 
learned men who would accept his invitation. But as all this 
tended to nothing less than raising a sort of throne to Plato, even 
in the midst of Rome, the pope was made to understand the 
danger of such .an assembly, more or less Christian, but especially 
philosophic. The assembly w'as forbidden, and from this time 
ecclesiastical authority commenced a strict watch over Platonism, 
which it had at first so favourably received. 

' Thcologxa Platonica, she de Immm-taliiate, animorum el eeterna Felicitate, 
lib,.xviii. vol. i. of his works. Bas., 1576, in-fol. 

^ See the curious words of Bandini; Specimen lilteratwce Florentinee sceculi 
XV. in quo . . . acta Academice Platonicee, umagno Cosmo excilal<c, cui idem 
piaei-al, recenaentw el iUustrantur, 2 vol. in-8. Florence, 1748. 

** Burn in 1463, died in 1494. Among his works must he distinguished 
the Ifeptaplus. 

* Killed in 1533. The works of the two Picos vicre collected in two 
Tolames ill fol. Basil, 1601. 
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Platonic idealism set out from the Florentine Academy, from 
Ficino, and from the Picos of Mirandola, and marched regularly 
on to Giordano Bruno, who is the most eminent man, as well as 
the martyr of this school. 

In this school we successively distinguish our own Ramus, the 
German Taurellus, the Dalmatian Patrizei, and finally, the Nea¬ 
politan Bruno. I will give you only the most concise notices 
of these different philosophers. 

Ramus (Pierre la Ramce) is the first celebrated antagonist of 
peripateticism in the University of Paris. Born in Picardy in 
1516, of a very poor family, it is said that he commenced in the 
University by a service which could not apparently raise him to 
a very high philosophical rank. He arose gradually by dint of 
labour and of merit; but having expressed himself energetically 
against peripateticism, he made powerful enemies, and became 
the object of a violent persecution.* He could have found out 
of Prance honourable asylums; the most flattering invitations 
came to him from Italy and from Germany.* He preferred to 
suffer in his own country and for his own country. By turns 
deprived of his professorship, re-established in it, despoiled of it 
anew, forced to fly from Franee and continually returning to it 
again, the unfortunate man found him.self at Paris, on the faith 
of treaties and solemn words, during the night of Saint Bartho¬ 
lomew: he was massacred. Doubtless he was suspected, and with 
reason, of Protestantism; if he was hunted as being secretly 
a Huguenot, he was not less hunted as being openly a Platonist. 
At this time the domination of nominalism was complete in the 
University of Paris, that same nominalism which had been for so 
long a time proscribed. Aristotle reigned without contradiction. 
The most fanatical peripatetic of that time was a profe.ssor named 
Charpentier, who, after having violently declared against Platon- 

' “ His books {Instiluliones dialeclica—A nitnndMrsinncs A ristolda: Paris 
1543) were interdicted throughout the kingdom and burned before the Col¬ 
lege Royal. lie was condemned to ab.midon the teaching of philosojdiy, and 
barely escaped being sent to the galleys. The sentence passed upon him was 
published in Latin and in French through all the streets of Paris . . . Pieces 
were performed in the theatre, in which he was introduced in a thousand 
inamicrs, amidst the acclamations of the peripatetics.” Teissier, Etoge des 
hommes savants. 

After the death of Aniaseo, the city of Bologna offered him a thousand 
ducats in order to engage him in his place. The King of Poland tried to 
draw him to Cracovia. John, king of Hungary, demanded him in order to 
give him the direction of the Academy of Weisseniberg.” Ibid. 
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ism, “ bethought himself of means which had not yet been used,” 
says Varillas, “ by those excited against those doctrines: during 
the night of Saiiit Bartholomew he sent soldiers to the house of 
Pierre La Ramee, who, after having taken everything from him 
under pretence of saving his life, assassinated him, and threw his 
body from the window of his room into the college-yard. The 
students, stirred up by their regents, tore out his bowels, and 
dragged him through the streets.”^ It must not be forgotten 
that, at about the same period, another peripatetic, the Spaniard 
Sepulveda,^ the theologian and historiographer of Charles V., 
furnished the King of Spain with arguments in favour of enslaving 
the unfortunate Americans against the pious Barthelemy de Las 
Casas. Whenever, then, modern sensualism accuses idealism of 
having been behind in civilization, and boasts of having alone 
•served the cause of liberty and humanity, think, I pray you, think 
of Charpentier and Sepulveda. Besides, God forbid that I should 
desire to brand sensualism, and render it injustice for injustice! 
Tyrannical and injurious at this period, you will see it hereafter, 
you have already seen it, useful and'persecuted, as, for example, 
in the case of Occam. Systems have their good and their evil 

' Varillas, fli'slory o/'C/iorfe*/X., Book ix. Do Thou said the same thinj;, 
ad aim. l.57‘2, and Gouget, in his Memoires ster If Oultii/e de i^/'ancf,adopts the 
narration of De Thou. On Ramus, see our Fragments of Oirtesian philom- 
pltg, p. t>; “What a life, what an end! Having sprung from the lowest 
ranks of the people, a domestic in the Culler of Navarre, admitted by charity 
to the lectures of the professors, afterwards a professor himself, by torus in 
favour and persecuted, driven from his chair, banished, recalled, always sus¬ 
pected, he was finally massacred on the night of Saint Bartholomew, as a 
Protestaot, and at the same time as a Platonist, His adversary, the Catholic 
and peripatetic Charpentier, directed the blows. It wonid be difiicult to be¬ 
lieve this if it wore not attested by a well-informed contemporary, De Thou. 
* Charpentier, his rival,’ says the faithful historian, ‘ excited a tumult, sent 
assassins, who dragged him from the place where he was concealed^ robbed 
him of his money, pierced him with their swords, and cast him from the win¬ 
dow into the street; there some furious students, incited by their masters, 
tore out his bowels, submitted his body to every manner of outrage, and 
finally rent it in pieces.’ Such was the fate of a man who, in the absence of 
great depth and originality, possessed an elevated mind adorned with every 
kind of knowledge, who introduced among us Socratic wisdom, tempered 
and polished the rude science of his times by literary research, and first pro¬ 
duced in the French language a treatise on dialectics. 'The most humble 
monument, however, has not been reared to his memory; he has never had 
the honour of a public eulogium, aiiu his works even have not been col¬ 
lected.’’ 

* Born in '1490, died in 1753. Joannis Ornesii ,'>fpulcrd(e Curduliensis O/tfi a. 
Matriti, 1700, 1 vol. in-4. 
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days, and their good days are not those of their prosperity and 
incontestable dominion. It does not belong to any system, what¬ 
ever it may be, to serve civilization exclusively; and my sole wish 
is that you would draw from these word% and from all my in¬ 
structions, a disdain and disgust for all fanaticism in philosophy, 
as well as in other things, a habit of tolerance, and even of 
respect, for all systems, all the legitimate oflFspring of the human 
mind and of human liberty. 

Pierre La liameo, a martyr at the same time of Protestantism 
and of idealism, had numerous partisans in France, in England, 
and in Germany, and in all Protestant countries, where the spirit 
of reform was extended to philosophy. In England, his treatise 
on anti-peripatetic logic had, at a later period, the honour of being 
reduced and arranged for classes by the author of ParaAke 
Lost} 

For want of celebrated Platonists, Germany reckons a number 
of reasonable and moderate adversaries to Aristotle: at Altorf, 
Taurellus, who contended with Cesalpini, and appears to have 
possessed an excellent mind;* at Marburg, Goclenius,® remark¬ 
able especially as the author of a work, the title of which is: 
'Vu'^oKoyia, hoc est, de hominihus Pe.rfectwne Aniina, etc.* This 
is, I think, the first appearance of psychology under its own 
name, in modern philosophy. Goclenius had, as a. pupil, Otto 
Casmann, who wrote a work similar to that of his master, enti¬ 
tled: Psycholoyki aidhroiiologica, she anima; humance doclrimp 
and these wise men founded at Marburg a true psychological 
school. 

Francisco Patrizzi,® a Dalmatian, a professor at Ferrara and at 
Home, attempted a conciliatioiK between Aristotle and Plato in 

' Artis toyica plenior insItIuHn ad Petri Rami methodum concinnati, p. 614, 
Tol. ii., the Works of John Milton, historical, political, and uiiscellaiieous, 
iu-4, London, 1763. 

* Borne at Moiitheliard in 1647, died in 1606. His most celebrated 
writings are Philomphke triumjihus, Basil., 1573, reprinted at Arnheira in 
l'il7;,A/pes ca.'oe, 1697; de rerum ARlernitate, Marburg, 1604; Nicolai 
TaureUi in inch/ta Noriatrum Academia philosophic et medicine antecessoriu 
cetrherrimi, de Mundo et Carlo, discussionum mrtuphysicarum et phisicnrum tihr, 
IV. adversUs Piccolominum uliosque peripatelicos, edilo nova. Amberginj 
1611. 

’ Horn at Corbach in i647, died at Marburg in 1628. 

* Marburg, 1597. 

* Hanau, 1694. 

* Burn at Clisso, in Dalmatia, in 1629, died in 1.697. 
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the Alejandrian manner, that is, in a manner whereby Aristotle 
is almost entirely sacrificed to Plato. He took the greatest pains 
to establish this combination, preparing himself for it by a long 
study of Aristotle, the fruits of which he deposited in his Discus- 
siones peripatetic^} He laboured also on the Alexandrians, and 
even translated the Theological Institutions of Proclus.® At last 
he completed the work to which he hoped to fix his name, and 
which appeared to him the last word of philosophy, a work pro¬ 
foundly Christian, very orthodox, nowise peripatetic, and even of 
an extreme and intolerant Platonism. The following is thq title 
of this work: Nova de nniversis Philosopthia, in qua Arktotelica 
methodo, non per motum, sed per hicem el htmina, ad pi'imam 
causam ascenditnr; deinde nova quandam ac peculiari methodo 
tolo in contemplationem venit divinitas; postremo methodo pla- 
tonica rerum nniversitas a conditore Deo deducilur} The book is 
dedicated to Pope Gregory XIV. 

You can conceive that the destiny of the author would not 
have been very much troubled. Not so with that of Bruno. 
Giordano Bruno, born at Nola, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, entered at an early age the order of the Dominicans. 
Religious and philosophical doubts soon made him quit his order, 
and he was also compelled to leave Italy. He went to Geneva, 
but could not agree with Theodore Beza, nor with Calvin. Thence 
he repaired to Paris, where he signalized himself as the adversary 
of Aristotle. He went also to England, and remained some time 
with Sir Philip Sidney, who was found wlierever protection was 
needed for any attempt at philosophical, religious, or political in¬ 
dependence. At a later period we find Bruno giving public and 
private lessons at Wittemburg, at Prague, at Helmstadt, and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The de.sire of revisiting Italy brought 
him again into that portion of the country then the most inde¬ 
pendent and the most liberal, the State of Venice; here during 
two years he led a tranquil life; then, from motives of which I 
am ignorant, the Venetians delivered him up or abandoned him 
in 1598 to the Inquisition. Transferred to Rome, he was tried, 
(.•ondemned as a violator of his vows and as a heretic, and burned 
theTTth of Febru.ary, 1600.* 

1 Basil., 15)11, 1 vol. in-fol. 

* Ferrar., 1583, in-4. 

s Venetiis, 1593, in-fol, 

* The following are the most rcniarkahle works of G. Bruno: Della causa 
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Giordano Bruno bad less erudition than Marsilio, but was in¬ 
finitely more oidgimal. He possessed an enlarged mind, a power- 

pnndpio e uno; Veiiet (Paris). 1584 .—Delf infinilo unhei'so e monilij 
Venet. (Paris), \5>ti.—De nimade, numero et fiyura, etc.; Francf., 15!)!.— 
Bftttjmmta of OaHesinn Philosophy; Vanini, ob the Philosophy ukfuuk 
Uescaktes, p. 8: “ Uruno is delighted with Pythagoras and Plato, especi¬ 
ally with the Pythagoras and Plato of the Alexandrians. Touched, and as 
it were intoxicated by the sentiment of universal harmony, he soars at once 
into the must sublime speculations, where analysis has not led liini, where 
analysis eauiiot sustain him. Wandering upon precipices which he has 
imperfectly explored, without mistrust, and in default of criticism, he re¬ 
treats from Plato to the Jileatics, anticipates Spinoza, and is lost in the 
abyss of an absolute unity, destitute of the intellectual and moral ch.araetcr 
of divinity, and inferior to humanity itself. Spinoza is the geometrician of 
the system; Bruno is its poet. Let us render him justice in saying that, 
before Galileo, ho renewed the astronomy of Copernicus, Thu unfortunate 
man, having early entered a convent of Saint Dominic, became one day in¬ 
spired by a spirit opposed to that of his order, and left it. He sat down some¬ 
times as a pupil, sometimes as a master, in the schools of Paris and of Wit- 
temburg, spreading wherever he went a multitude of ingenious and chime¬ 
rical works. The desire of revisiting Italy having taken him to Venice, 
he was delivered up to the Inquisition, led to Rome, judged, condemned, 
and burned. Wh.at was his crimel None of the proceudiugs in tliis ques¬ 
tionable affair have been published; they have been destroyed, or they still 
remain in the archives of the holy offide, or in a corner of the Vatican with 
those against Galileo. Was Bruno accused of having broken the ties which 
bound him to his order* But such a fault docs not seem to justify such a 
punishment; and, besides, he should have bqpn judged by the Dominicans. 
Or was he persecuted as a Protestant, and for having, in a small work 
under the title of the Besiia tiionfante, seemed to attack papacy itself! Or 
was he merely accused of false opinions in general, of impiety, of atheism, 
the word pantheism not having yet been invented ! This last conjecture is 
now shown to be the correct one. There was then at Rome a learned 
German, profoundly devoted to the Holy See, who was present at the 
trial ami punishment of Bruno, and who relates what he saw to one of his 
Lutheran countrymen, in a Latin letter, found and published at a later 
period (Achi liteiana de Struve, fascic. v. p. 64). As it is little known, and 
has never been translated, we will here give a few extracts. It proves that 
Giordano Bruno was put to death nut as a Protestant, but as an impious 
person, not for such or such an act of his life, his flight from his convent, 
or his abjuration of the Catholic faith, but for the philo-sophical doctrine 
which he taught in his works and his discourses. Gaspard Schuppe to his 
friend Conrad Ritershausen, “ This day furnishes me with a new motive 
for writing to you ; Giordano Bruno, on account of heresy, lias just been 
publicly burned alive in the Champ de Flore, before the theatre of Pompey. 

.If you were now in Rome, the greater part of the Italians would tell 

you that they had burned a Lutbei-an, and that would doubtless confirm 
you in your idea of our cruelty. But you must know, my dear Riter¬ 
shausen, our Italians have not learned to distinguish between heretics of 
every shade; every heretic is called a Lutheran, and I pray God to pre¬ 
serve them in this simplicity, that they may bo always ignorant wherein one 
heresy differs from others. 1 myself would have perhaps believed, from 
the general report, that this Bruno was burned on account of Lutheranism, 
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ful and brilliant imagination, an ardent soul, and a pen often lively 
and ingenious. He renewed the theory of numbers, and gave a 
detailed explanation of the decadal system. With him, God is 
the great unity which is developed in the world and in humanity, 
as unity is developed in the indefinite series of numbei-s. He also 
undertook the defence of the Copernican system. His errors be¬ 
long to his qualities. The sentiment of universal unity takes from 
him that of human individuality and its distinctive characteristics. 
It cannot be denied that he has a sort of genius devoid of method. 
If he did not establish a durable system, he left, a,t least, in the 
history of philosophy, a luminous and bloody trace which was not 
lost to the seventeenth century. 

I pass to the peripatetic school. It is at bottom sensualistic, 
and conceals within it all the consequences belonging to sen¬ 
sualism; but these consequences arc developed only succes.sively. 

if 1 had uot been present at the sitting of the Inquisition in wliich liis sen¬ 
tence was pronounced, and if I had not thus learned of what sort of heresy 
iie was guilty..... (here follows an account of the life and journeys of Uruiio, 
and the doctrines which he taught). It would be iuipossible to give a com¬ 
plete review of all the mun8trositie.s which he advanced, either in his books 
or in his discourses. In a word, there is not an error of pagan philosophers, 

or of ancient and modern heretics, that he has not sustained.At Venice, 

heat last fell into the hands o( the lni|uisition; after remaining there some 
time he was sent to Kome, uiterrogated on several occasions by the holy 
oihce, and convicted by the first theologians, lie was allowed forty days 
for reflection; he pruDihscd to abjure, tlien began to defend his follies, then 
asked a further delay of forty days; filially he made sport of the pope and 
of the 1 nquisitioii. Consequently, about two yeara after his arrest, on the 
Sth of February last, in the palace of the grand inquisitor, and in the pre¬ 
sence of the illustrious cardinals, the consulting theologians, the secular 
magistrate, and the goveriiur of the city, Uruiio was introduced into the 
hall of the Inquisition, and there, upon his knees, heard the sentence pro¬ 
nounced against him. He was reminded of his course of life, his studies, 
his opinions, the /.eaf which the inquisitors bud displayed to convert him, 
their fraternal warnings, and the obstinate impiety which he had shown. 
Afterwards he was degraded, excommunicated, and delivered to the secular 
magistrate, with the prayer that he would punish him with clemency and 
without the eflusion of blood. To all this Bruno replied only in these words 
of menace ;—The setUence which you pronounce troubtea you^ perhupsy more 
than me. The guards of the governor then led him to prison; there they 
again tried to make him abjure his errors. It was in vain. To-day, there¬ 
fore, he has been taken to the stake. The image of the crucifled Saviour 
being presented to him, he rejected it with disdain. The unhappy hiau 
died in the midst of the flames, and 1 think has gone to relate in those other 
worlds which he imagined (an allusion <o the innumerable worlds and to the 
iiiflnite univeise of Bmno) how the Komansare accustomed to treat impious 
men and blasphemers. This, my dear Iriend, is our mode of proceeding with 
monsters of this species. Borne, 17 th February, KiUU,” 
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In the peripatetic school of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu¬ 
ries, it is necessary to distinguish two points of view, without 
which it is difficult or even impossible to trace the history of the 
peripateticism of this epoch. 

As Marsilio Kicino and all the Platonic school of that period 
interpreted Platonism by Alexandrianism, so the peripatetic 
school interpreted Aristotle by Alexander of Aphrodisia, a cele¬ 
brated ancient commentator of Aristotle, and Aven’oes, an Arabic 
commentator of the twelfth century. The difference between 
tliese commentators is, that Alexander of Aphrodisia is more me¬ 
thodical, and more sensible, and infinitely nearer the true mean¬ 
ing of Aristotle; whilst Averroes, as an Arabian, is at the same 
time subtile and enthusiastic; hence in Alexander of Aphrodisia, 
a peripateticism and logical sensualism, if I may so express 
myself, and in Averroes and his disciples a peripateticism and a 
sensualism which terminate in pantheism. 

The father of the Alexandrian peripatetic school, as it was then 
called in opposition to the school of Averroes, was Peter Pom- 
ponatius, born at Mantua in 1462, professor at Padua and at 
liologna, and died at Bologna in 1525. From him sprang the 
philosophical school at Bologna and of Padua, which has been 
almost constantly peripatetic and seusualistic, whilst those of 
Florence, of Rome, and of Naples, have been almost constantly 
Platonic .and idealistic. 

Peter Pomponatius wrote three works: the first, de naturalium, 
effedxmm cuhniraxidk causis neu Inaintulionibus liber, written at 
Bologna in 1520, printed at Bologna after the death of Pompo¬ 
natius in 1556. Pomponatius is herein a peripatetic and a sen¬ 
sualist in that sense which repels the intervention of spirits: if 
ho. recognises that of superior agents, according to him all these 
agents are physical. 

His second work is entitled: de Fato, libero Arbitrio et Proci¬ 
dentia Dei, in five books, published at Basle in 1525. To recon¬ 
cile destiny. Providence and the liberty of man, was a difficult 
question for any one, and especially for a peripatetic. There is 
something touching in the chapter* in which Pomponatius com- 

* Lib. ill. c. vii. “ Ista sunt qute me premunt, qute me angustiant, quie 
me insomnem et insanum re<ldunt, ut vera sit interpretatio fabulce Prome- 

thei.Prometlieus vero est philosophus qui, dam vult scire Dei arcana, 

perpetuis curia et cogitatiuuibns roditur, non sitit, non fainescit, non dormit, 
non comedit, non o.x8puit, ab omnibus irridetnr, et taiiquam stiilMia et sacri- 
It'gus babetur, et iiiquisituribus prosequitur, fit spectaculum vulgi.” 
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pares himself, with his zeal for knowledge and study, and with 
the enemies thereby made, to Prometheus fastened to Caucasus; 
he describes himself as devoured by the need of study, as by a 
vulture, unable (I translate faithfully) either to eat, to drink, ot¬ 
to sleep; an object of derision for the foolish, of dread for the 
people, and of umbrage for the authorities. After many efforts, 
he arrives at no very precise solution. He gives the known 
solutions, drawn from the reigning scholasticism, confessing that 
they are rather illusions than veritable responses.^ 

The third work of Pomponatius is a treatise on a still more 
delicate subject, the immortality of the soul. It appeared at 
Bologna in 161G,^ and has been very often reprinted, and the 
last time in Germany by Bardili:® its conclusion is that of peri- 
pateticism, to wit, that the soul thinks by virtue of itself, but 
that it never thinks except on condition that there is also in the 
consciousness an^external image.'* Now, if the soul thinks only 
on condition of an image, and if this image is attached to the 
sensibility, and this to the existence of the body, on the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body the image perishes, and it seems that the 
thought must perish with it, and consequently it is not possible 
to give a demoastrativo proof of the immortality of .the soul.^ 
He was accused of disturbing the public peace, by overturning 
the foundatipns of morality. He replied that men could be at¬ 
tached to their duties by the consideration that their happiness 
depends here below on the accomplishment of these duties. He 
added that the dignity of virtue had attractions great enough to 
seduce men in some manner, without the fear or the hope of the 
pains and the recompenses of another life; a reply, it must be 
confessed, little enough in accordance with the principle of all 
sensualiasm. All this was unsatisfactory to the authorities. Ho 
was therefore placed in judgment, and escaped only by that dis¬ 
tinction which the school of sensualism, since Peter Pomponatius, 
has always opposed to authority, the distinction between the 
truths of faith and the truths of ))hilosophy; a convenient com- 

' “ Vidontur potius esso illusiones istre <;uain responsiones.” 

I have never seen more than one reprint in-1-2 without indication of 
place, dated 1534. I'elri PompomUii MaiUuani tractatus de Immcn'taiitale 
aninuE, 1534. 

■' Tubingie, 1791, in-8. 

t“ Nequaquani aniiuaeine fantasmate intelligit.” 

* ** Mihi ita<^ue videt'ur nullus ratiunes adduei posap quto'cogaiit aiiiinanr 
esse iininurtuiein.” 
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promise which permits the denial on one side of what is appa¬ 
rently respected on the other, and characterizes wonderfully this 
epoch of transition and the passage from the complete servitude 
of reason to its complete independence. The Council of Lateran 
in 1.512 cut short the question, and Pomponatius declared his 
submission to its decision.'^ 

The school of-Padua produced still other celebrated personages; 
among others are Zabarella^ and Cremonini,® eminent and bold 
peripatetics. Alexander Achillini began a new development of 
peripateticism, by taking as guide Averroes, instead of Alexander 
of Aphrodisia. He was called the second Aristotle; it was from 
his school that successively went forth the Neapolitan Zimara, 
who died in 1532; Cesalpini of Arezzo, born in 150!), and died 
1G03; finally, Julius Ciesar Vanini, born also in the State of 
Naples in 1585, and burned at Toulouse in IGl!). 

By this school God is considered not as the cause, but as the 
substance of the world. Consequently, the domonsti’ation of 
God’s existence is no longer made i>er viotum, as among the 
Alexandrians, but by emanation, and especially by the emanation 
of light, per Ixicem. Such is the theory of Cesalpini of Arezzo. 
He was disturbed as well as Pomponatius, but he was physician 
to Clement VIII., and avoided difliculty by the distinction of 
the truths of faith from philosophical truths.* 

Vanini was more courageous and more unfortunate. He wrote 
two works, the titles of which are as follows: first work: Am- 
phitlieatrum mlernum Proouleiitiw diviuo-viagicum, chrisliano- 
phgsicum, nec non mlronomico-catholicmn, adversus veteres phi- 
losopkos, aiheos, epivureos, peripateticos et stoicos; Lugduni, IG15. 
Second work: De admirandis naturw, regime dweque mortaliuni 
(ir&mi.t dlnlognrnm inter Alexnndrmn el Jidiinn, (Jenarem, lih. 

* 1’. Poinponatii pliilosophi et thcologi doctrina et uigeuiu pnestaiitissimi. 
Opera, Has., 15(i7. 

' Horn at Padua in 1532, died in 1589. Jacobi Zubarella, Patavini, de 
Rebus nutundibus, Ubvi Colon., 1594. Opeta plnlujuphica, bTancf. iu- 
4, Ifillt. 

* Horn at Cciiti, duchy of Modena, in 1552, died in 18:!U. Ctusaris Ore- 
nionini, Ceiitcnsis, in scliola Pativiiia pliilosoplii priime sedis disputatio de 
coelo, etc., iii-t, Veneiiis, 181.).—Tractatus tree: primus, do sensibus e.x- 
ternis ; secuiidus, de sensibus iiiteruis; tertius, de I’acuUate appetitiva. 
Opuscula liajc reridit Troylus Lanceiui, auctoris di.sciplu». Veueiiis, 1844, 
in-4.—De calido iniiato et seiniue pro Aristotle adversus Ualeneui, Lugd., 
Batav. Elzevir, 1834, small iii-18. 

< Andrcic Cesalpini Questiones pcripateticie, Veiict, 1571, iu-l'ol. 
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iv., cum approbatione FacuUatis Sorbouicce; Lutet., 1616. Ju¬ 
lius CiBsar Vanini was condemned at Toulouse as an atheist and 
burned as such. Was he an atheist or was he not? I should 
not decide in this matter, since I have not read the two works 
of Vanini, which are very rare.* I am, however, inclined to tiio 
negative from different passages cited by various authors. Va¬ 
nini appears to have belonged to that particular sect of peripa¬ 
tetics who demonstrated God, not from the necessity of a first 
cause, but from the necessity of an Infinite Being, not as cause, 
but as substiince.® The philosophical difference is, certainly, very 
great, but hardly worthy of the stake. ’Slrange enough! peri- 
pateticism reigned in Paris and in Spain; in the former it ma8.sa- 
cred Ramus, in the latter it persecuted the Americans, in both it 
supported the Inqui.sitIon, and on the other side of the Alps it 
was persecuted itself: one of the sects into which it was divide<l 
barely escaped the Council of Lateran; the other was in a man¬ 
ner burned at Toulouse in the person of Julius Cassar Vanini. 

But as yet it was only a sensualism without a well-defined 
character, and without any other greatness than an adventurous 
hardihood. Two men appeared at tlie end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury who renewed it with infinitely more wisdom and precision, 
and who were truly reformers in philosophy; I mean Telesio and 
Campanella. 

Telesio and Campanella belong neither to the sect of Averroes 
nor to the Alexandrian sect of the peripatetics. They were in¬ 
dependent philosophers, who even combated the authority of 
Aristotle; but who were still, in fact, unconsciously attached to 
the general spirit of peripateticism. 

Bernardino Telesio was born at Cosenza, in the State of Naples, 
in 1508. He studied at Padua and was professor of natural phil¬ 
osophy at Naples. He revived the physics of Democritus which, 

* I have since wished to study Vanini myself, and have exhibited his two 
works and his true opinions in the article already several times referred to 
in the Fraymenta of Cartesian philusopitt/, Vanim, ok Philosophy bkforu 
Descartes. 

* Amphitheatrum, exercit. i. “ Omne ens aiit fiiiitum est aut infinitum, 
sed nullum ens finitum a se; quocirea satis patet non per uiotum (ad mo- 
dum Aristotehs) sed per primas entium partitiones a nobis cognosui Deum 
esse, et quidem necessaria demonstratione. Nam alias non esset leternum 

• ens, et sic nihil omnino esset; alioqui nihil esse est impossibile, ergo et 
tetemum ens non esse pariter eat impuasibile. £iis igitur teternuiu esse 
adeoque Deum esse, uecessarium est.” 
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in antiquity, we have seen were always allied to sensualism. His 
great work is entitled, De nattira, Juxta propria principia. Bomce, 
1565, in-4.* Doubtless, in the system of Telesio, Parmenides is 
united with Democritus, but Democritus is most prominent. His 
general principle is, that it is necessary to set out from real entities 
and not from abstractions: Itealia entki, non abslracta; he com¬ 
bats scholasticism, and recalls his age to the sentiment of reality, 
to the study of nature. He founded a free academy, which from 
his name, or from that of his country, is called Academia Teles- 
iana or Cosentina. In the two books which compose the Roman 
edition, I can assure you, that everywhere, experience, and the 
experience of the senses, is his only rule. His preface, which 1 
cannot read to you, is very remarkable: he therein declares that 
he will not reply to the objections which may be drawn from the 
logic of the schools, but that he will re|)ly willingly to all the ob¬ 
jections which shall be borrowed from sensible experience.* This 
is the character of his philosophy. We should not stop at the 

‘ Ti'li'sio pulillsliod at Naples, in 1.570, a now edition of tliis work. “ Ber- 
nardini Telosii Cosentini de llerum Natura, juxta propria principia, liber 
primus et sccundus denuo editi. Neapoli, 1570, in-4.” The base is the 
same, the form differs very much. Lib. i. c. i. “ .Mundi constrnctionem 
corporumque in co contentorum iiaturam non ratioiie, quoil antiquioribim 
factum eat, inquirendam, sed sensu pereipieudam, et ab ipsis habendam esse 
rebus.” The last chapter of the second and last book is added: ” Quae De- 
um esse et rerum omnium conditorem nobis declararc possunt.”—Telesio 
published at Naples, the same year, three small treatises: “ Bernardini Tele- 
sii, Cosentini, De mahi liber unicus.— De hi.s quaj in aere fiunt et de teb- 
RA! MoTiBUS liber unicus.— De colorum genkratione, oiiusculum.”—Anto¬ 
nio I’ersio, de Padua, reprinted at Venice, in 1590, these three treatises 
and several others: “ llemardini Telesii, Consentini, varii de naturalibiis 
rebus libelli, ab Antonio Persio editi, quorum alii nunquam antea e.xrusi, 
alii inidiores facti prodeunt.” 

* /’rctemhmi, the last lines .—“ Si qui nostra oppugnare volueriiit, id illos 
insiiper rogatos velim, ne tneeum, ut cum aristotelico, verba faciant, sed lit 
cum Aristotelis adversario neque igitnr sese illius tueanturpositionibus dic- 
tisqiie ullis, at sensu tantiim et rationibns ab ipso Itpbitis sensu, quibus solis 
in naturalibus habenda videtiir lidis; turn ne ut nobis nohas illius afferant 
distinctiones terminosque. quas ingenue fateor percipere me nunquam satis 
potuisse; prupterea reor, quod non sensui expositas, nee hujusmodi similes 
continent res, sed summe a sensu remotas et ab his etiam quee percepit sen- 
sus, quales, tardiore qui sunt crassioreque ingenio, cujusmodi mihi ipsi, et 
nulla animi molestia, esse videor, percipere baud queant. Qute igitur contra 
nos afferent, e.xpnnant oportet, et veiuti in luce ponant, tarditatis mete si 
liliet commiserti, et rebus ngant, non ignotis vocibus, qum nisi res contine- 
ant, value sunt inanesque. lllud pro certo habere omnes voluinus, nequa- 
qiiam pervivaci nos esse ingenio, aut non unius amatores veritatis, et liben- 
ter itaque errores nostros auiniadversuros, et summasilli gratias babituros, 
qui, quam solani quierimus colimusque patefecerit veritatem.” 
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few isolated thoughts, more or less idealistic, which the historians 
of philosophy have drawn fi’om his work. We should adhere to 
the general spirit of the work, which almost makes Bernardino 
Telesio a forerunner of Bacon. He was also disturbed by the ec¬ 
clesiastical authority; and foi’sceing the result, left Naples and 
took refuge in his own country, where he died in 1588. 

After Telesio comes another Calabrian, Thomas Campanella, a 
Dominican, born in 15G8, who studied in Cosenza, the native city 
of Telesio, whoso enterprise he continued and extended. Telesio 
had simply undertaken to reform the philosophy of nature ; 
Thomas Campanella undertook to reform every part of philoso¬ 
phy. It seems that he did not limit himself to an attempt at 
philosophic reform, and that this energetic monk planned an in¬ 
surrection in the convents of Calabria against Spanish domination; 
he was, at least, accused of it and cast into chains, where he re¬ 
mained during twenty-seven years. He endured this long cap¬ 
tivity with admirable firmne.ss of mind, and composed songs which 
here and there display .an unusual vigour.’ At the end of twenty- 
seven years he was set at liberty, loft his native country, and 
sought an asylum in Francfe under the protection of Cardinal 
Richelieu, the avowed enemy of the Austrian and Spanish power. 
He remained undisturbed at Paris in the convent of the Domini¬ 
cans in the street St.Honore, where he died in 1G39. 

Doubtless the philosophical enterprise-of Campanella was beyond 
his strength; he had more ardour than solidity, more stretch of 
miml than profundity. He recommended experience without 
practising it; he showed the necessity of a revolution, but did 
not consummate it. It would, nevertheless, be unjust to take no 
account of such noble efforts." As an immediate pupil of Tele- 

' Scelta d’almme poesie Jilosofichc, di Settiinoiitano Squilla, 1622. M. Orelli 
reprinted these poems at Lugano, in 1734. Read especially Modo difipi- 
sofare della Plebe, ilCart^o, ul 7'elesioj lantailevole Oeazhne dal prt^bndo della 
Jbssiif etc, 

" Campanella, being in prison, confided hia writings to Tobias Adamus, 
who published them successively at l-'rancfort: 1st, J'rodrotiitui philoenphice 
inataurandcB, Francf., 1617, in-4; 2d, de Sensu renim el tnagia, Francf, 
1620, in-4; 3d, Apohyia pro (lalilceo, Francf. 1622, in-4; 4tli, Philosophue 
realis rjnloyislica, partes iv., Francf., 1623. in-4. He himself published at 
Rome, Allieismus lrivniphafus,lRoma!, 1630. In France he undertook a col¬ 
lection of his writings; ho first put out, in 1636, a new edition of the Allie¬ 
ismus Iriuviphatus, which ho dedicated to King Louis XIII., with several 
otlfer writings; then, in 1637 ho reprinted the de Sensurerum, which he de¬ 
dicated to Cardinal Richelieu; then again in 1637, he dedicated to the Lord 
Chancellor Seguier his PtiUosophiee realis, very much augmented; finally, in 
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sio, and on account of many of his writings, it is necessary to refer 
Campanella to the empiric school; but he was, almost at all times, 
and particularly at the close of his life, far from sensualism. He 
was with Bruno the most powerful mind of the sixteenth century; 
their country, their misfortunes, their courage, associate them tc- 
gether, and they may both be considered, notwithstanding their 
differences, as the forerunners of Descartes.^ 

I (>38, he dedicated to M. Bouillon, Controller of Finances, his Metapliysics, 
Metaphysicarumreruni juxta propria fjofftnata paries Ow, iii-fol. Wo give a 
f»nv thoughts of Campanella: “ Scnitire est scire.” Against scholasticism: 

“ (.bguitio divinuruiu non hahetur per syllogisinuin, qui cst quasi sagitta 
qua scopuin attingiinus a longo absque gestu, ne(juo modo per auctoritatcin 
quod est tangere quasi per manuin aUenain,scd per lactum intrinsecuin .. 

As an apology for his conduct: “ Non oinnis novitas in republica et Ecclesia 
]>}iilosophis Buspecta, sed ea tautum q\uo principia u3teriia destruit.—Nova- 
tor improbus non cst qui scioutias itoium format et I'eformathoininum culj>a 
collapsas.*^ 

^ Fragments of Cartesian Philosophfj^ j». 12. ‘‘ Campanella, a Dominican, 
like Bruno, and an innovator, too, possessed a mind of another temper. Ho 
had more reason and more sagacity. Quite as ardent as Bi’uno against Aris¬ 
totle, the reform which lie undertook was at the same time more inodcrale 
and mure vast. It deserves to he studied at t))c jiresent time. Eiithusias- 
lie in the cause of right, lie combated the moral and jiolitical doctrine of 
Machiavelii; from the recesses of his prison he defcndetl the system of Co¬ 
pernicus, and composed an apology for (jialiU’o during his trial before the 
Inquisition: an heroic victim writing in favour of another victim in the in¬ 
terval between two tortures! He wrote a very good work against atheism. 
Ilis thoughts are those of a Christian, and far from attacking the Church, he 
glorifies it everywhere. But it seems,that, by reason of reading Saint Thomas, 
lie acquired such a horror of tyranny, and such a passion for a government 
founded on reason and on virtue, that he thought of delivering his country 
from Spanish despotism, and contrived in the convents and castles of Spain 
a conspiracy of monks and gentlemen, which being unsuccessful, plunged 
him into an abyss of misfortunes. This aftair is still enveloped in profound 
darkness. The last histoi'ian of Cami>anclla, M. Baldachin!, of Naples 
e fiosojia di Tommaso CaMpancUa^ 2 vol. in-8, Napoli, 1840, 1842), has 
searched all the .archives in vain for the trial of his celebrated compatriot; 
it lias Jill disappeared, and we arc reduced to the evidence of his enemies. 
All, at least, are unanimous in regard to his constancy and immovable cou¬ 
rage. Having been confined in prison for a political crime, accusations in 
regard to his theology and philosophy wex*e made against him, and he re¬ 
mained twenty-seven years in irons. A contemporaneous author, and one 
worthy of credit (J, N. Erytlmous, Pinacotheca Imaginum iUustnumy 1643 - 
1648), relates that Campanella sustained, during thirty-five successive hours, 
a torture so cruel “ that almost all the veins and arteries of lus body being 
broken, the blood which flowed from the wounds could not be stopped, and 
that, notwithstanding he supported this torture with so much finnness that 
he did not utter a single word unworthy of a philosopher.” Campanella 
himself thus relates his sufferings in the preface of the Atheism vanquished; 

1 have been shut up in fifty prisons, and submitted seven times to the most 
severe torture. On the last occasion the torture continued forty hours. 
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The school of scepticism numbers few adepts in this age of en¬ 
thusiasm; there are but tliree. The most decided sceptic of this 
age was Sanchez., a Portuguese physician and professor at Tou¬ 
louse. The title of his work is : de mtiUum, nobili et prima uni- 

versali sckntia .And what is this noble, first, and universal 

science 1 Quod ndiil scitur,^ Tolosie, 1526. Hut he who spreail 
and popularized scepticism in France was Montaigne, born at 

Bound with tight cords that broke my bones, suspended, my hands tied lie- 
Iiiiiit my back, almve a sliarp piece of wood wliich devoured tlie sixteenth 
part of my flesh and drew away ten pounds of blood, cured by a miracle 
after six months of sickness, I was thrown into a ditcli. Fifteen times have 
I been placed in judgment. The first time, when it was asked; How then 
does he know what he has never learned ( has he a demon at his command ! 
I replied: In order to learn what 1 know, 1 have used more oil than you 
have drunk wine. At another time I was accused of being the author of 
the book of the three Impostors, which was printed thirty years before my 
birth. I was again accused of entertaining the opinions of Democritus, I 
who have written books against Democritus. X was accused of fostering bad 
sentiments against the Church, I who have written a work on the Christian 
monarchy, wherein I have shown that no philosopher could have imagined 
a republic equal to that which was established at Rome under the Apostles, 
i have been accused of being a heretic, I who have composed a work against 
the heretics of our times. . . . Finally, 1 have been accused of rebellion 
and heresy for having said that there are spots upon the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, contrary to Aristotle, who makes the world eternal and incorrupti¬ 
ble. ... It was for that that they cast me, like Jeremiah, into the dungeon, 
where there was neither air nor light.” 

' Often reprinted, Lugduni, 15111; Francf., 1618; Rotterdam, 1649. Ex¬ 
tract from the preface of Sanchez. . . “A prima vita uatune contempla- 
tiuni addictus minutim omnia inquirebam; et quamvis initio avidus animus 
sciendi quocumque oblato cibo contentus csset, utcumquc, post modicum la- 
men tenipus, indigestione prehensus removero coopit omnia. Quterebam 
jam tunc quid illi darem quod et perfects aroplecteretur et Irueretur abso¬ 
lute; nec crat qui desiderium cxpleret meum. Evolvebam prxteritorum 
dicta, tentabam prtesentium corda; idem respondebant; quod tameii mihi 
satisfaceret omnino nihil. ... Ad me proinde memetipsum retuli, omnia- 
que in dubium revocans, ac si a quopiam nihil unquam dictum, res ipsas 
examinari ccepi. . . . Quo magis cogito, magis dubito. Despero. Persisto 
tamen. Accede ad doctores, avide ab iis veritatem exspectaturus. Quisque 
sibi scientiam construit ex imaginationibus turn alterius turn propriis; ex 

his alia inferunt_quousque labyriuthum verborum absque aliquo funda- 

mento verilatis produxere. .. . Decipiantur qui decipi volunt. Non In's 
scribo, tree proinde scripta legant mea.. .. Cum iis inihi res sit qui nuliius 
addicti jurare in verba magistri proprio marte res expOndunt, sensu ralio- 
neque ducti. Tu igitur quisquis es ejusdem mecum conditionis tempera- 
meutique, quique de rerum naturis stepissime tecum dubitasti, dubita niodo 
mecum ingenia nostra simul exerciamus.” The conclusion of this preface, 
and, as it were, the symbol of the scepticism of Sanchez, is the celebrated 
formula. Quid f Is this the source of What do I know t of Montaigne I It 
is difiicult to suppose that the work of tlie professor of Toulouse bad not 
come to the knowledge of the translator of Raymond de Sebuude. 
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Bordeaux in 1533, died in 1592. He had as a friend La Beetle, 
who died in 1563, and who lumself possessed a cultivated and 
independent mind. As sensualism and idealism were then little 
else than peripatetieism and Platonism, that is, borrowed sy.stems, 
so the scepticism of Montaigne is also only a scepticism revived 
from antiquity. It must, nevertheless, be confessed that there 
was something essentially sceptical in the spirit of the Gascon 
noble, and that doubt was the most agreeable pillow to his well- 
shaped head. The Essays which appeared in 1580 and were 
completed in 1588,^ soon became, as it is said, the breviiiry of 
free-thinker-s. The friend and pupil of Montaigne, Pierre Char- 
ron, born in Paris in 1521, died in 1603, is more methodical and 
less ingenious. It was^ from Charron that Lamothe, Le Vayer, 
and the sceptics of the seventeeth century sprang. 

Mysticism embraces a more numerous family: it has tw'o cha¬ 
racters and a single source. This single source is the Neoplatonic, 
idealistic, and mystic school of Florence. Now, tlie Alexandrian 
mysticism W'as allied on the one hand to the positive religion of 
the times by allegoriisation, and on the other to theurgical opera¬ 
tions. Hence two tendencies of the Florentine mysticism of 
Marsilio Ficino, the one allegorical in religion, the other theurgi- 
eal and alchemistic. Sometimes these two tendencies are divided, 
sometimes they are united. I shall give a list of the principal 
mystics of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

'l*lie most .sensible and most di.screot mystic ivas unquestionably 
the Cardinal Nicolas, improperly called do Cusa, which leads to 
the belief that ho was an Italian, while in fiict he was a German, 
of Cuss, a small place near Treves. He reproduced the Pytha¬ 
gorean part of Neoplatonism, with this reservation, that the Neo- 
platonists had admitted that, although with the theory of number, 
wc may account for the phenomena of the exterior world, and 
ascend to their principle in the primitive unity, we do not know 
this unity in itself. He goes farther: he pretends that the direct 
knowledge of truth has not been given to man. He wrote an 
apology for learned ignorance, de dovta lynorautia, in which there 

r First edition at Bordeaux by Millanges, 1580, two books in two vol¬ 
umes in-12; the second includes the three books iii--l, by the same Millangcs, 
1588. Montaigne prepared a new edition, which Madeinoiselle de Gournay, 
his adopted daughter, published in 1SU5, in-fol. 

2 Va Sagesse is of 1601, also at Bordeaux, by Millangcs, in-12; the second 
at Paris, 1604; and the third, 1607. 

VOb. tl. 
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is a very judicious mixture of Platonism, scepticism, and mysti¬ 
cism: this work does the highest honour to this man of the fif¬ 
teenth century, for Cardinal Cuss was anterior to Reuchlin and to 
Agrippa, and contemporary with Ficino. He died in 1404.^ 

.John Reuchlin, of I’for/.heim, born in 11.5;), died in 15-22, made 
personal acquaintance with Ficino and the Picos of Mirandola 
during a journey in Italy, and brought into Germany a decided 
taste for mysticism. He was less an alchemist than an allegorist, 
and wrote a ti-eatise on the cabalistic art, De Arle Cahalistica, 
and another, De Verbo Minjico? He studied the Oriental lan¬ 
guages, and particularly the Hebrew and the Talmud, and de¬ 
fended the persecuted Jews. Agrippa of Nettesheim, who was 
born at Cologne in 1486, and who died at Grenoble in 1535, was 
a friend of Reuchlin, whose work, Dc Verba Jfirijico, lie com¬ 
mented upon and expt)undoJ oven at the University of Dole, at 
that time a nourishing institution. He had composed a work, 
De DhiloHOjthia Ocadla; but as it was noce.ssaiy to draw attention 
to mysticism by decrying every species of philosophy, he wrote 
another, De Vanilale Sundiariun!^ Agrippa of Nettesheim, like 
Reuchlin, was an allegorist; but he applied himself to alchemy 
and theurgy. Pai'acelsus, who was born at Einsieldon, in Switzer¬ 
land, in 14!)3, and who died at Saltzburg in 1541, was a chemist 
and an ingenious physician.^ He travelled a groat deal in Italy 
and in Germany; he occupied the first publie chair of chemistry 
at Basle. Bacon remarked that the greatest fault of Paracelsus 
was that he concealed his real experience under a mysterious ap¬ 
pearance. The doctrine of Paracelsus consists in three principles, 
the union of which forms the Archtum Mwjmmi with which he 
explains all nature. Valentine Weigel, a Lutheran minister, who 
was born in Misnia in 1533, and who died in 1588, followed the 

* Nicholai Cusani, 0pp., 3 vol. in one, in-fol., Basil., IflG,'). 

® Reprinted in tlie collection of Pistorius, Bas., 1537, in-fol. 

^ H. C. Agrippsc Oj'p., ‘2 vol. in-8, Lugduni, per Beringos fratres, without 
date. The following arc thoughts of Agrippa drawn from his letters: 

“ Supremus ct unicus rationis actus rcligio est. 

“ Omnium rorum cognoscero opificcm, atque in ilium tota similitudinis 
imagine, cam cssentiali contactu sine vinculo, transire quo ipse trunsformcris 
efficiareque Deus, ca demum vera solidaque philosophiu est. 

“ Sed quomodo qui in cinere et mortali pulvero so ipsum amisit Dcum 
inveniet ? Mori nimirum oportet mundo et carni et sensibns omnibus, si 
quis velit ad htec secrctorura penetralia ingredi. . . ” 

^ Phil. Theophrasti Paracelsi volumen niediciua paramiruni, Argentorati, 
1.575, in-fol. 
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theurgical tendency of Paracelsus, in uniting to it the moral an<l 
religious mysticism of Reucliliti, of Tauler, and of Gerson.' Ijcib- 
nitz said that he was “ a man of spirit,^ even of too much spirit.” 
At the commencement of the seventeenth century the doctrines 
of this school, allegorical as well as thcurgical, passed into a secret 
society, the society of the Ilosicrusians,'* where they were pre¬ 
served as in a deposit. We may also place among the mystics of 
this epoch Jerome Cardan of Pavia, who was born in 1501, and 
who died in 1576, a physician and a celebrated naturalist, of ex¬ 
tensive knowledge, and who, in the midst of great extravagances, 
often presented the most elevated views.'* After Paracelsus I 
ought to speak of Von Ilclmout, who spr.ang from him; he was a 
mystical alchemist, and was born at Prus.sels in 1.577, and died in 
Vienna in 1611. llis son hlercurius Von Helmont, who published 
hi.s works,'' belongs to the seventeenth century. Robert Fludd, 
an English physician, of the county of Kent, who was born in 
1571, and who died in 1627, tried to combine Paracelsus with 
the assiduous study of Genesis, allegorically interpreted.'* But the 
most profounil .and at the .same time the most unaft'ected of all 
the mystics of the sixteenth century was Jacob Huhmc, who was 

' “ Libellus do vita bcala, non in p.avlioularibus ab extra qiuerenda, sod 
in suininu bimo intra nos ipsos iiossidcndo; item exei citatio mentis do luce 
ct caligne divin.i; collectus et conseriptus a M. Valentino Weigolio, Halie 
Saxonum, 1 (io.'l.” 

" Thcodicea, discotirse on tbo conformity of reason with faitb, ix. p. 11 of 
Vol. l^f the Kdit. of Amsterdam, 1717. 

" Formed at the commencement of the seventeenth centmy, on the occa¬ 
sion of a poem by the theologian Amine: Marim/e ehimUiue tie ChiiMnn 
Itosencreulz, vninrsdle rtu moyen ilc la lama frateriiitatis 

(It'S i‘ose-ci‘(iix, Ratisb. 1 li 14. 

■* The following are some specimens of his great work: T)e snblililate rt 
canetAlc rn-uiti .—“ I'ist aliquid in nobis ptaUer nos. . . Incitari auteni nenn* 
ad virtutem potorit aut verum expiriri, qtii ad quod in se cst prader se obruit 
atquc sopelit. XVI11.—Quod si qnis vel exiguo tempore ex se ipso exire 
possit nnirique Deo, hnne tuomento lieri beatissimum nccesse cst. . . Atquo 
lisec ilia exstasis solis probis sapientibusque concessa, ot infinite inelior oinni 
huniana felicitate. XXI.—Animtc iminortalitatem non mine primum, sed 
semper agnovi; sentio enim aliquando intelleetum sic Deum esse adcptiim, 
lit nos prorsus unum cum eo esse intuearaur.” J)e ulililata ix nihers. capiend. 
11. 6. llis works liaVe been collecteikiii ton volumes in-fob, Lugd. l(iC3. 

■' Among otliers Ortus medicinie, id cst initia ])hyaicie inaudita, progressiis 
mediciiiui novus, in niorborum uliionein, ad vitaiii longam, authore J. II. 
Van Uelniout, &c., edente authoris filiopcdit. nova, Ainstelodami, lti.^1, 
iu-4, F.lzevir. 

» Fhilosophia Mosaica, Gudte, 1 (138, in-fol.—Historia macro et microcosmi 
mctapliysica, physica et tccliiiica, Oppciiheim, 1617, iii-fol. 
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born in 1575, and who died in 1624. He was a poor .shoemaker 
of Gbrlitz, without any literary attainments, for which reason be 
remained for a long time in obscurity, occupied solely with two 
studies, which every Christian and every man may always pursue, 
the study of n.aturc ever spread out before his eyes, and that of 
the .sacred Scilptures. He is called the Teutonic philosopher. 
He wrote a multitude of works which afterwards became the gos-' 
pel of mysticism. They have often been reprinted* and translated 
into different langu.agcs. One of the most celebrated, published 
in 1612, is called Auroru} The fundamental points of the doc¬ 
trine of Biihmc arc: 1st, the impossibility of ari'iving at truth by 
any other process th.an illumination; 2d, a theory of the creation; 
6d, the relations of man to God; 4th, the c.ssential identity of the 
soul and of God, and the determination of their difference ns to 
form; 5th, the origin of evil; 6th, the reintegration of the soul; 
7th. a symbolical exj)osition of Cliristianity. 

.Such, briefly, are the four great schools with ivhich history fills 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The rough statistics which 
I have just given you are sullicient to demonstrate that, even in 
this epoch of artificial culture and imitation, the human mind re¬ 
mained faithful to itself, and to the law.s which we have already 
observed, to the four tendencies which impel it, everywhere and 
.‘dway.s, to .seek truth either in the sen.oes and empirical observa¬ 
tion, or in consciousness and rational abstraction, or in the nega¬ 
tion of all certitude, or finally in enthusi.asm and the imn^diatc 
contemplation of God. Thi.s is the cl.assification under which all 
the systems of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are arranged. 
It i-emains to be known which of the four schools has reckoned the 
mo.st partisans, and which consequently reflects bc.st the general 
spirit of the two centuries. Assuredly it is not scepticism, for it is 
reduced, as you have just seen, to three men of mind. Nor is it 
the .sensualistic peripatetic school, nor the idealistic Platonic school, 
lioth ahijost equally fertile in distinguished men and celebrated 
systems; it is the my.stic school in its double allegoric and alchemic 
development. Examine and you will see, in fact, that the num¬ 
ber and importance of .systems fs on the side of mysticism. Mys¬ 
ticism is even ^ound in the empiric school; and this inconsistency 

* The prcferable'.cdltion is that of 17.10, 7 vol. in-12. 

2 It has been Iwanslatcd into French by Saint-Martin. See the following 
volume. Lecture 13. ' 
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proceeds from the domination of mysticism. Whenever one point 
of view predominates, it attracts to it all the others, even those 
which are foreign to it, even those which are hostile to it. 

Let us take another view of these four schools; let us consider 
their divison among the different countries of Europe. In the 
middle age there was scarcely any other distinction than that of 
religious orders; but towards the fifteenth century national indi¬ 
vidualities appear; and it is curious to see how, in the nascent 
independence of Europe, the different nations have, thus to speak, 
shared the philosophic points of view. Wo find, Ist, that there 
was no scepticism except in France. The throe men who then 
represented scepticism being two Pronchiuou and one a Portuguese 
naturalized in France; 2d, that Italy was the classic ground of 
the double peripatetic and Platonic dogmatism, and that it was 
from Italy that it passed into all the other countries of Euroi)e; 
3d, that mysticism, although it came from an Italian source, 
spread chiefly throughout fiermany; so that in considering only 
the general results wo should say that dogmatism belongs tn 
Italy, scepticism to France, and mysticism to (jerinany. Eng¬ 
land plays hut a feeble part in the philosophy of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

There is still another view to bo taken of those four schools. 
What have been their means of cxpie.ssivmi What languages 
have they used f This is important, for the introduction of the 
vulgar tongues into philosophy, therein exhibits more or less the 
independence and originality of thought. I do not find that any 
peripatetic then wrote in a vulgar tongue. In the Platonic school, 
near the close, and^ven towards the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the employment of a national language began; wo find the 
DUdeclics of Ramus' in pretty good French; and Giordano Bruno 
wrote several works in Italian.^ As to scepticism, Sanchez ex¬ 
cepted, it always made use of a vulgar tongue, the French. I 
conclude then that sensualism and idealism were, especially dur¬ 
ing the fifteenth century, borrowed sy.stems, and that there was 
more originality in scepticism. 1 say as much of mysticism. If 

' Dialectiijue de Piet re de La Ramce, <l Charles de Lorraine cardinal, son 
Mccene, Paris, iu-4, Ihhh. 

' Leila causa, priHCipio,.et uno.—Diyli eroicifurori,—La Bestia trionfante. 
— Dell’ infinilo, universo e mondi; finatly the Candetaio, came diadel Bruno A'u- 
lano, achademico di nulla achademia, detlo ilfastidUo, “In tristilia hilaris, in 
hilaritate tristis,” Pariggi, 
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in its first developments, in the Florentine school, it speaks the 
appropriate language of this school, the Latin, it ended by speak¬ 
ing in Biihme a vulgar tongue. It must bo observed that Jacob 
Bbhme wrote all his works in the only language that he knew, 
and that was known around him, the German; a circumstance 
which makes of the mysticism of Biilime a system more natural 
and serious than that of Ficino and of the Picos of Mirandola. 

Finally, if I seek out the good and the evil part in the philo¬ 
sophy of these two centuries, it seems to me tliat the good is 
especially found in the immense career which the free imitation 
of antiquity has opened to the human mind, and in the fruitful 
fermentation which systems so numerous and so diverse must 
have excited in Kuropean philosophy. This is a benefit which 
must balance all inconveniences, for from that must have pro¬ 
ceeded whatever was good in the future. When we read the 
life, the adventures, and the enterprises of llamus, of Giordano 
Bruno, of Tele.sio, and of Campanella, we feel that Bacon and 
Descarto.s are not far off. The evil is'in the predominance of 
the spirit of imitation which ongeiulei-s immense confusion and is 
betrayed by the absence of method. Absence of method, such 
is the capital fault of the philosophy of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It is marked in two ways: 1st, This philosophy 
scarcely establi.shes the relation of the different parts of which 
it is composed; metaphysics, morals, 'politic.s, physics are not 
therein united among themselves by those intimate ties which 
attest the presence of a single and profound thought. 2d, It 
cannot discern, and docs not seek out among the different parts 
which it embraces that which must bo the fundamental part and 
the basis of the whole edifice. We thus begin in everything, to 
go, we know not to what; there is no order of research which 
may bo accepted ius the fixed and necessary point from which 
philo.sophy mu.st set out in order to reach its ultimate aim. Or 
if we wished to find a point of departure common to all systems, 
we might say that thi.s point of departure is taken in ontology, 
that is, outside of human nature. We begin in general by God 
or by external nature, and we arrive as well as we can at man, 
and that too, without any very well-defined rule, without estab¬ 
lishing this manner of proceeding as a principle and as a method. 
Hence the necessity of a revolution whose character must have 
been thq, opposite of that of the philosophy of the fifteenth and 
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si-xteenth centuries, to ivit, the introduction oi a method, and of 
ii method which must have been the opposite of the confused 
practice of the preceding epoch, the opposite of ontology, tliat 
is, psychology. It is this fruitful revolution, with the great sys¬ 
tems which it has produced, that I propose to make known to 
you in my next lecture. 
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LECTUEE XI. 


MODEPtN rillLOSOPHY. SEVENTEENTH CENTLTIY. SEN- 
SUALI.S.M AND IDEAITSM. 

Modern philosophy.—Its general character.—Two ages in modem philoso- 
pny: the first age is that of the philosophy of the seventeenth century, 
properly so called.—Schools of the seventeenth century. Senaualistie 
school: Hacon, llohhca, Gassendi, Locke.—Idealistic school: Descartes, 
Epiuoza, Malebrauche. 

Tub philosopliy of llie fiftoentli and si.xteenth centuries re¬ 
leased the Immaii mind from scholastici.sm, from slavery, to a 
foreign principle—authority; at the same time it prepared it for 
modern philo.sophy, for absolntc independence; and conducted it 
from scholastioi.sm to modern philosophy by the intermediation 
of an epoch wherein authority still reigned, but an authority 
much more lle.xible than that of the middle age, the authority of 
philosophic antiquity. The philosophy of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries is, as it were, the- education of modern thought 
by ancient thought. Its character i.s an ardent and often blind 
imitation; its necessary result was a nniver.sal fermentation, and 
the want of a deiiiiitivo revolution. This revolution was con¬ 
summated in the seventeenth century; it is modern philosophy 
properly so called. 

The most general feature w'hich di.stinguishes it is an entire 
independence; it is independent both of the authority which 
reigned in scholasticism, the ecclesiastical authority, and of the 
authority which reigned in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the admiration of ancient genius. It breaks with everything 
past, think.s only of the future, and feels capable of drawing the 
future from itself. On one hand it might be said that from fear 
of being charmed by the genius of Plato and of Aristotle, it 
turns away from them designedly, and even ignorance and dis¬ 
dain of them seem the ransom of independence. Bacon and 
Leibnitz excepted, all the great philosophers of the new era, Des¬ 
cartes, Spinoza, Alalebranche, Hobbes, Locke, and their disciples, 
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liavo no knowledge of, and no respect for antiquity; they scarcely 
read anything else than what is found in nature and in conscious¬ 
ness. On the other hand, the progressive secularization of philo¬ 
sophy is evident on all sides: inquire, for example, who are the 
two great men that founded modern philosophy t Do they be¬ 
long to the ecclesiastical body, that body which, in the middle 
age, furnished scholasticism with so many great interpreters! 
No, the two fathers of modern philosophy are two laymen; and, 
with a few exception.?, it may be said that from the seventeenth 
century up to our own times, the most illustrious philosophers 
have not come from the ranks of the Church. Philosophical in¬ 
struction was, in the middle ages, confined to cloisters and con¬ 
vents. Universities were soon after established; this was a con¬ 
siderable step, for in the universities, even of the middle age- 
were found profe.ssors taken from among the laity. The seven¬ 
teenth century witnessed the establishment of a new institution, 
which is to universities what universities were to convents ; 1 
mean academies. They began in Italy towards the close of the 
sixteenth centmy, but it W’as especially in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury that they spread throughout Europe. There are three 
which from their first institution acquired the greatest glory, and 
were extremely useful to the free culture of thought. These are, 
1st, The Royal Society of London, established on the plan of 
Bacon;' 2d, The Academy of Sciences at Paris, a useful creation 
of the genius of Colbert, as the French Academy had been the 
brilliant creation of the genius of Richelieu; 3d, The Academy of 
Berlin, not only founded^ on the plan of Leibnitz, but by Leibnitz 
liimself, who was its first president, and who edited the first 
volume of its transactions. 

The second characteristic of modern philo.sophy i.s, as I have 
already told you, the determination of a fixed point of departure, 
the adoption of a method; and this point of departure, this 
method, is the study of human nature, the foundation and neces¬ 
sary instrument of all science and of all philosophy, that is, psy¬ 
chology. 

In entering into modern philosophy, to study more particularly 
its systems, after having recognised its general characteristics, 

* First at Oxford in 1615, then pcnuancntly with privilege, at Louden in 
1663. Newton, Locke, &c., were members. 

2 In 1700. 
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the first I’eflectioii presented to us is, that modern philosophy is 
of very recent date. Without speaking of the East and of India, 
where dates are so uncertain, in Greece the movement of inde¬ 
pendent philosophy continued twelve centuries, from Thales and 
Pythagoras to the end of the school of Athens; whilst the cor¬ 
responding movement, of philosophy in which we all participate, 
and of which wo are the agents and products, this philosophical 
movement I'eckons scarcely two centuries. Judge of the vast 
future that is before modern philosophy, and let this considera¬ 
tion embolden and encourage those who find it so ill assured in 
its proceeding!?, so undecided in its re.sults. Although still 
young, it is already great, and in two centuries it has produced 
so many systems, that in this movement, which is, as it were, of 
yesterday, one may distinguish two ages: the first, which com¬ 
mences with the seventeenth century, and extends towards the 
middle of the eiglitcenth; the second, which embraces all the last 
half of the eighteenth century with tlie c(!mincncoment of our own.‘ 
These two age.s have this much in common, that they both par¬ 
ticipate in the general spirit of modern philosophy; and each of 
them has this in particular, that it participates more or less in it, 
and in a different degree: there is harmony between them, but, 
at the same time, there is progre.ss from one to the other. I 
must to-day speak of the first, the philosophy of the seventeenth 
century. 

Two men open and constitute it. Bacon and Dcscarte.s. We 
must know how to recognise in these two men their unity; for 
they have a unity, since they arc the founders of a philosophy 
which is one in spirit; at the same time we must recognise their 
difference since they have placed modem philosophy on two 
entirely different routes. Both had, which is very rare in men 
who achieve a revolution, a design to achieve it, and a conscious¬ 
ness of having achieved it. Bacon and Descartes knew that a 
reform was necessary, that already it had been attempted, and 
that it had been frustrated; and it was voluntarily and knowingly 
that they renewed this great enterprise and executed it. In all 
their work is breathed forth the sentiment of the spirit of their 
times, which they recognise and interpret. Add to this that 

• 1 This distinction of two epochs in modem philosophy, according to the 
progress of method itself, is already indicated in the first Series, for ex¬ 
ample, Volume 2, Discours d‘Ouvetiure, p. 6. 
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they were both what they should have been in order to accom¬ 
plish the revolution which they undertook. Both were laymen, 
one a soldier, and the other a lawyer. Both were natural philo¬ 
sophers and geometricians, and the nature of their studies re¬ 
moved them from false schola.sticisra. Both were experienced 
in the world and in business, and had that sentiment of reality 
so necessary to be introduced into philosophy. In short, both 
were skilled in literature, and wore in their respective languages 
great, or at least excellent writers, and hence they were able to 
spread and render popular the taste for philosophy. Behold the 
unity of Bacon and Descartes, it was the unity of modern philo¬ 
sophy itself. But under this unity wore manifest differences. 
Bacon was particularly occupied with physical sciences; Descartes, 
although a great natural philosopher, was a still greater geometri¬ 
cian. Both started by analy.sis; but one first rested analysis on 
the exterior observation of the .phenomena of nature, the other 
on the interior observation of thought; one trusted more to the 
evidence of the senses, the other to that of consciousness. 
Hence inevitably Dvo opposite tendencies, and on the same basi.s 
two entirely distinct schools, one scnsualistic, the other idealistic. 

I have often told you, and I shall have frequent occasions to re¬ 
peat to you, that everything always begins well.< The chief of 
a school does not at first jierceive all the consequences of his 
principle.s; he exhausts his boldness in the invention of princi- 
plo.s, and thus overlooks, in p, great part, the extravagance of the 
consequences. Thus Bacon* put the modern sensualistic school 

* Francis B.acon, Lonl of Veriilani, Viseonnt of Saint-Albivn, and Chan¬ 
cellor of Knglaiid, was born in London in Ltdl, and died in A de¬ 

plorable stain rest^ upon his ineraory, one that can be explained only by- 
this passage from the l>e owji«., viii. 3: “Ad littewas potius quam ad quid- 
quam natus, et ad res gerandas neseio quo fato contra geniuui suum abrep- 
tu3.o Of tile great work which he innlertook, imiaw’alio magjwy we have 
only two fragments; one of them is entitled: 0/Ihr pi o/icicnce and advaiice- 
mmt o/learnbig, London, IfiOi, small ip-4; and this work, translated into 
Latin by skilful hands, reviewed by Bacon himself, and very much augmen¬ 
ted, has become the l>e digtiitafc ct augmentis ficientifiniin; the second frag¬ 
ment is the Novum orgtmum, which, it is said, appe:ircd fii-st in English, 
though the Latin edition was first known to us; in-fol., Londini, ItiiO, with 
the celebrated epigraph: Multi pertvansihunt et nugebitue scimitia. Among 
his other works we must notice The Essags or Counsels, ciril and moral, of 
which he published a newly enlarged edition one year before bis death, 
London, 1625, small in-4. In the Latin translation the jE’.ssoy.i! are c.alled 
Sermones Jideles sive interiora rerum. Complete works of Bacon, by Mallet, 
London, 1740, 4 vol. in-fol.; and 1765, 5 vol. in-4. All new editions are 
reproductions of the latter. 
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in the world; but in vain would you seek in Bacon the sad 
theories at which this school finally arrived. Bacon created no 
system, he simply established a method; and this method was far 
from being as exclusive with the master as with his disciples. It 
is singularly curious to meet in Bacon a eulogy on the rational 
method; he even goes so far as to excuse mysticism. In read¬ 
ing Bacon attentively, 1 have found in his works a number of 
passages rvhich are sufiicient to defend his memory from the charge 
of an exclusive sensualistic tendency. 

“I believe,” says he,‘ “that I have, for ever and legitimately, 
united the empiric method and the rational method, the divorce 
of which is fatal to science and humanity.” 

Here are farther passage.s from Bacon on mysticism, on divina¬ 
tion, and even on magnetism. I do not invent them, I do not 
justify them; I merely cite them. 

“ Prophetic inspiration, the divining faculty,'''has as a founda¬ 
tion the hidden virtue of the soul, which when it retires within 
itself, can fore.see the future in dreams, in ecstasy, and at the ap¬ 
proach of death; this phonomonon is more rare in the wakeful 
state and in health.” 

“It is possible for one person to act upon another, by the 
force of the imagination of one of- the.se two persons; for, as the 
body receives the action of a body, the mind is apt to receive the 
action of another mind.”^ 

Bacon was unwilling that magic sljpuld bo entirely abandoned; 
he thought that on this road'* it was not impossible to find facts 
that might not be found elsewhere; facts obscui'e, but real, into 

1 “ Inter empirieam et rationalein facultatcm (qnarum morosa et inauspi- 
cata (livortia et repudia omnia in humana faniilia turbavere), conjugium 
verum ec legitiimini in perpetuum nos lirinasse existiiiiamus.” Instw. mag, 
pixefat., p. 10, eel. 16'20. 

" “ Divinatio naturalis, ex vi scillieet interna animi ortum habeiis....hoc 
nititur suppositiouis fundaraento, (|uod anima in sc reducta atque eollecta 
iiec id corporis organa diffusa, liab«nt c.x vi propria cssentite auic aliquam 
prsenotionem rerum futuraruin; ilia vero optimo cernitur in soinniis, e.xsta- 
sibus atejue in coiifiniis mortis, rarius inter vigilaudum aut cum corplis 
sanum eat et validum.” De aw/m., lib. iv. c. 3. 

■'* “ Fascinatio est vis et actus imagiiiationis intensivus in corpus alterius... 
ut multo magis a spiritu in spirituin, ([uum spiritua prtc rebus omnibus sit 
et ad agendum strenuus ct ad patiendum tener ct mollis.” Ibitl., iv. 3. 

‘ “ Nos nuagiam naluralera illo in sonsu intelligiinus, ut sit scientia forma- 
rum abditarium qute cognitioncra ad opera ad niiranda dcducat, atque, quod 
did solet, activa cum passivis conjungondo, magnalia natune manifestat.” 
/bi'/,, iii. 5. 
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wliich it behoves science to bear the lamp of analysis, instead of 
abandoning them to the extravagant, who exaggerate and falsify 
them. ■ 

These are rules truly remarkable for their independence, their 
moderation, and their extent. But I need not add that they dis¬ 
appear before the great number of those that are stamped with 
quite another character, with the exclusive character of sensual¬ 
ism. Here citations are useless. Bear in mind only that the 
same man who wrote the preceding lines, said also, that it is solely 
in the interpretation of external nature that the human mind 
shows its strength, and that when it returns upon itself and seeks 
to comprehend itself, it is like the spider, who can merely draw 
from itself tine afid delicate threads, but without solidity and 
without use.* It is established and acknowledged that it is the 
scnsualistic tendency that governs in Bacon. According to our 
liabit, let tis consult history and tlie times. 

The school of Bacon unites immediately three men who were 
his ollicial successors, Hobbes, Gassendi, Locke. It may be said 
that these three men have transported the spiiit of Bacon into 
all parts of philosophy, and that they divided, as it were, among 
them, the dilferent points rd' view, of their common school. 
Hobbes is its moralist and politician, Gassendi its scholar, Locke 
its metaphysician. 

Hobbes** Wiis a friend and an avowed disciple of Bacon. He 
joined, it is said,^ with Hawley and sevei-al other persons, in trans¬ 
lating the beautiful English of Bacon into a Latin which also has 
its beauty. And wh.at is the philosophy of this disciple, of this 
translator of Bacon ! I will tell you in a few words.* 

There is no other certain evidence than that of the senses. 
The evidence of the senses attests only the existence of bodies. 

* See Lecture .3. 

“ Uorii at Malmsbury in 1588, died in 1679, 0pp., 1668. Amstclod., 2 
vol. in-4. These are only his Latin works; Hobbes also wrote much in 
English. A new edition, large iii-S, due to thee.areof Molosworlh, London, 
1839 -1845, devotes five volumes to the Latin works and eleven to the 
English works. 

3 Eite Hobbinno! Auclarium. “ Illis temporibus, in amicitiam receptus 
est Fraucesci Baconi, etc., qui illiiis consuetudine niagnopere delcctatus est, 
et ab ipso in nounullis scriptis siiis latino verteiidis adjutuS, qui ncminem 
cogitata sua tanta facilitate concipere atque T. Hobbium passim prccdicare 
solitus est,” 

‘We have related in detail the philosophy of Hobbes, and particularly his 
moral and political philosophy, 1st Series, Vol. 3, Lects. 7, 8, 9, aud 10. 
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then there is no existence save tliat of bodies, and philosophy is 
only the science of bodies. 

There arc two sorts of bodies: 1st, Xatural bodies, which are 
the theatre of a multitude of regular phenomena because they 
take place by virtue of fixed laws, as the bodies with which phy- 
•sics arc occupied, and those w'hich are called spirits, souls with 
which metaphysics are occupied; 2d, Moral and political bodies, 
societies which continually change, and are subject to variable 
laws. 

Hobbes’ system of physics is that system of which Bacon has 
sjioken' with so much culogium, that of Democritus, the .atomis¬ 
tic and corpuscul.ar philosophy of the Ionic .school. His meta¬ 
physics are its corollary: all the phenomena which pass i)i the 
consciousness, have their source in the organization, of which the 
consciousne.ss is itself simply a re.sult. All the ideas come from 
the senses. To think, is to calculate; and intelligence is nothing 
else th.an an arithmetic. As we do not calculate without signs, 
wo do not thiidc without words; the truth of the thoughts is in 
the preception of the relation of the word.s among themselves, and 
metaphy.sics are reduced to a perfect language: Ibibbes i.s com¬ 
pletely a nominalist. With Hobbes there are no I’tii' >' than con¬ 
tingent ideas; the finite alone c;ui be conceived; tlie infinite is 
only a negation of the finite; beyond that it is a mere word in¬ 
vented to honour a being whom faith alone can reach. 'The idea 
of good and of evil has no other founda^on th;in agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable sensation, to agreeable or disagreeable scn.sation it i.s 
impo.S3ible to apply any other law than escape from the one and 
search after the other; hence the morality of Hobbes, which is 
the foundation of his politics. Man is capable of enjoying and of 
suffering; his only law is to suTfer as little as j>ossible and to en¬ 
joy as much as po.ssible. Since such is his only hiw, he has all 
the rights that this law confers upon him; ho may do any tiling 
for his preservation and his happiness; he has the right to sacrifice 
everything to himself Behold, then, men upon this earth, where 
the objects of desire are not superabundant, all possessing equal 
rights to whatever may be agreeable or useful to them, by virtue 
of tbe same capacity for enjoyment and sufl'cring. This is a state 
of nature, which is rtothing less than a state of war, the anarchy 
t)f the passions, a combat in which every man i.s arrayed against 
1 De Augm., iii. 4. 
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his neighbour. But thi.s state being opposed to the liappines,s of 
t!je majority of individuals who share it, utility, tho offspring of 
egotism itself, demand.s its exchange for another, to wit, the social 
state. The social state is the institution of a public power, 
stronger than all individuals,, capable of making peace succeed 
w:ir, and imposing on all the accomplishment of whatever it shall 
have judged to bo useful, that is, just. But as the restrained 
pas.sions are naturally and ncco.s.sarily in revolt again.st the new 
authority, this authority can7iot be too strong; and Hobbes places 
the human species between the alternative of anarchy, or of a 
despotism which .shall he more or loss absolute. Hence absolute 
monarchy as the ideal of true government. 

Such ai’o tho politics of Hobbes, polities very consistent with 
his morality, which is deduced from hisgenenil philosophy, whoso 
root is in the sen.sualistic tendency of Bacon. That which char¬ 
acterizes Hobbes, and gives him a superior rank in the history 
of jihilo.sophy, is consistency. Ho carried it from theory into prac¬ 
tice, ho was a man of his doctrines. In 1 hl’S, foreseeing the 
troubles that threatened his country, he made a tran.slation of 
Thucydides in order to disgust his ftllow-cilizens with a liberty 
which loads to anarchy. At a later period he left England with 
the family of the Stu.arts, faithful to this family through fidelity 
to his own princiides. When Cromwcdl established a power 
agreeable to his idea of monarchy, Hobbes asked nothing better 
than to yield his submission, not to the republican Cromwell, but 
to tho dictator Cromw'cll; consistent too, in this, whatever may be 
said of it,' And a.s then tho ecclesiastical power was at variance 
with the civil power, Hobbes did not hesitate to abase the eccle¬ 
siastical jiow'er before the State, the whole strength of which 
resides in unity, and he made war upon the church as well a.s 
upon domocr.acy. 

Oa.ssendi was a Ei'enchraan, a native of Provence, an ccelesias- 

* Lord Clarendon relates in his Memoirs the following anecdote: “ In re¬ 
turning fi'oin Spain I passed through Paris; Hobbes frequently came to 
sec me. lie told me that lie was then printing in England his book which 
he intended to entitle Leriatlian, that every week he received and corrected 
a proof-sheet, and that he tliought it woulil be completed in one month at 
most. He added that he was well aware tliat 1 would not approve of his 
book, when I sliould read it; and thereupon enumerated some ideas con¬ 
tained ill at; whereupon I asked liim why he published such doctrines. 
After a lialf-pleasiint and half-serious conversation, he replied: ‘ The fact is, 
I wish to return to England.’” 
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tic.^ As his firet writings are posterior to those of Bacon, and 
as he often cites the I'higlish pliilosopher, it must be admitted 
that Bacon lias, at lea.st, seconded the natural direction of his 
mind and of his studies. Although he belongs to the seventeenth 
century and to modern philosophy, it may be said that he is a 
wreck of the sixteenth; for it is antiquity rather than his own 
century tliat inspires and guides him. Tennemann said with 
reason that he was tlie most learned among philosophers, and the 
most philosophic among the learned. Thus he wrote only in 
Latin, and scarcely ever in French. Ilis life was devoted to the 
renewal of the philosopliy of Epicurus; he took great care, how¬ 
ever, even in the title’-^ of his book, to declare that he rejected 
from it everything that w'as contrary to Christianity. But how 
could he succeed in thisl Principles, processes, results, every¬ 
thing in Epicurus is sensualism, materialism, atheism. Was this 
consistency? Was it ecclesiastical prudence? It is of little con¬ 
sequence: the thought of Gassendi must not be sought for in 
these reserves. It is found in the ardour with which he combated 
the nascent idealism of Descartes, lie could not prevent himself, 
whatever may have been his moderation, from exclaiming against 
Descartes in very lively oxpre.ssions; half serious, half sportive; he 
frequently addresses him! 0 me)is ! 0 spirit / To which Descar¬ 
tes responds; 0 mriilcr ! 0 Caro ! He was so zealous a partisan 
of the philosoi>hy of Hobbes, that his friend and his pupil, Sor- 
biere informs us that some months before his death, having re¬ 
ceived the work of Hobbes, JJe corpore politko, he kissed it with 
respect, and exclaimed that it was a very small work, but that it 
was full of precious sweets, iimhdla scatet.^ He also made a great 
deal of the De Vive* 

To Oa.ssendi, that i.s, to the scholar of the sensualistic school, 
must be added several philosophers of the same kind who are not 
his pupils, but who, like him, speculated upon antiquity to the 
profit of sensualism. I will name two Frenchmen, the one Gull- 

1 Bom in 1592, in Provence, professor in the College of Pi-anco in Paris, 
(lied in 1655. I'etri Gassendi Opera, Lugd., 1668, 6 vols. in-fol. -i 

s Syntagma philvsophice Epicuri, cum refiUationibus dngmatum qua contra 
fidem Christianam ab eo asserta sunt; preefigitw Sorberii dissert, de vita et 
motibus P, Gassendi. . Hag. Com., 1655-1659; several times reprinted. He 
had before published, Lugduni, 1649, Epicuri philosophia, Ammadreraiones 
imdecimum librum JJiiujenis Laertii, 3 vols. in-fol. 

® Preface of Sorbicre. 

* See, on the head of the De Cive, the letter of Gassendi to Sorbiere. 
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lemert de Berigard or Beauregard, a professor in Italy, who was 
born at Moulins in 1078, and who died at Padua in 1GG7; ,he 
renewed the physics of the lonians;* the other, Jean Chrysostome 
Magnen, born at Luxeuil, a professor in Pavia, and a great partisan 
of the doctrine of Democritus.* 

I ought also to call your attention to the success of the philoso¬ 
phy of Gassendi in France. Doubtless the high clergy, Port- 
Royal, the oratoirc, the elite of literature, the great minds of the 
century of Loui.s XIV.® were, for the most part, Cartesian; but 
Gassendi spread his ideas throughout a small circle of pupils and 
zealous partisans, among whom, with his biographer Sorbicre, we 
may distinguish the traveller Bernier, Chapelle, Cyrano, and our 
great Moliere.^ This was the foundation of that society of free¬ 
thinkers of the Temple from which Voltaire drew his first inspira¬ 
tions, before he had found in the Conversations of Bolingbroke, 
and in liis Voyage to England, Epicurean philosophy under a 
regular and scientific form. Locke was the true master of 
Voltaire.® He was the metaphysician of the sensualistic school; 
he was its most elevated and purest expression in the seventeenth 
century. 

In order to obtain a just idea of the philosophy of Locke,® it 
is necessary to read in tlie first pages of his work the passage 
w.here he refers to the occasion upon which it was written. Locke 
relates that in a conversation in which he took part, a question, 
forejgn to philosophy, produced a discussion wherein the most 
opposite opinions were advanced, without resolving the difficulty. 
On reflection he suspected that its cau.se was especially in the 
use of notions whose nature, reach, and limits had not been re- 

■ CirciiK piftani. Undine, 1()43-I(i47, reprinted at I’adua in 1661. 

a Vemocritm revieiftcena, Ticini, 1646; oltcn reprinted. 

3 Fragments of Cartesian I’hilosophg, pasBitu. 

* Grimarest testifies that Moliere observed for some time during his youth 
the teachings of Gassendi, and that lie translated, partly into verse and 
partly into prose, the epicurean poem of Lucretius, fie places in the mouth 
of Eli ante, in the Misanthrope, a charming imitation of several verses of 
Lucretius, on the illusion of lovers who see nothing but beauty in the be¬ 
loved object. Grimarest informs us that hi time Moliere left Descartes and 
continued faithful to Gassendi. 

^ 5eo, on the philosophy of Voltaire, Vol. 3 of this 2d Series, Lect. 13, 
and especially 1st Series, Vol. 3, Lect. 1, p. 38; Lect. 2, p. 80; 4th and Sth 
Lects., p. 201. 

“ On Locke, his life, writings, philosophy, and influence, see 1st Series, 
Vol. 3. Lect. 1, and Vol. 3, almost entwe, of this Series. 
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cognised; and generalizing tlii.s observation, he concluded that, 
since after .all wo think .and philosophize only with the linman 
mind, it is this human mind th.at it behoves us first to know. 
Hence the Essay on th' Ihiman Eiuhrsfandhiy, ^vhel•c[n Locho 
determines its nature and its powers, the e.v.act extent and limits 
of our cognitions. Tliis groat and simple thought is the'whole 
philosophy of Locke; herein is the originality of this philosophy; 
hereby it has rendered an immortal service to the human mind. 
But it is enough to render a single and memorable service to the 
human mind; the greatest man m.ay therein exhaust himself, and 
Locke, after having opened the road of true philosophy, tottered 
himself upon it, and wandered insensibly into a narrow and ex¬ 
clusive path. 

Locke assigns two sources of human knowledge, sen.sation and 
reflection. Reflection is applied to the operations of the under¬ 
standing, and is limited to making them known to us such as they 
are. These operations are comparison, reasoning, .abstraction, 
comjjosition, association, all the facidties which sep.arato or com¬ 
bine the elements which are derived from sensation, but add 
nothing to it; there is nid one that has the power of conveying 
to the undei'standing any contingent whatever of notions proper 
to it. Ail our knowledge, then, has its first and last lajot in sen¬ 
sation. Such is the theory of Locke brought back to its princi¬ 
ples. I’rinciples once laid down, you easily guess the conse¬ 
quences. The natural wisdom of Locke has in vain attempted to 
retain them; they esc.ape him on all siiles and connect him with 
that chain of scnsualistic phihisophcrs, the first link of which is 
Hobbes. Locke is Hobbes with all necessary differences. He 
does not often quote him, he often reproduces him. His chapter 
on the influence of language, in all respects, resembles an analo¬ 
gous chapter of Hobbes. Hobbes and the whole scnsualistic 
school assimilate more or less the soul to the body; this you 
know. Locke did not go so far; but with Occ.am and ScoH he 
pretends that it is very difficult to prove, except by revelation, 
th.at the subject of the operations of the understanding is spirit 
and not m.atter; and he supposes that God could have endowed 
"matter with the faculty of thinking. Locke was religious, it is 
true; but Leibnitz showed that the Christianity of Locke inclined 
to Socinianism,® a doctrine th.at has always been poor enough in 

* See I.cetnre !). 

® “ Incliuasso eum ad socinianos quoi’um paupertina semper fuit do Deo 
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•regard to God and the soul. Finally, if Locke possesses the libe¬ 
rality so deficient in Hobbes, it remains to bo known which of 
the two is wanting in consistency. 

Such is the sonsualistie school of the seventeenth century in 
its historical development. It terminated in Locke, who closes 
the seventeenth century and opens the eighteenth. His sensu¬ 
alism shall hereafter be the subject of our iiupiiry. Now let us 
examine the parallel development of the idealism of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

The founder of the modern ideali.stic school is Descartes.^ 
But Descartes, as well as Bacon, does not begin by an exclusive 
doctrine; he falls into it unconsciously, or rather he conducts to 
it. Like Bacon, he begias with tlie sagest principle.s, which be¬ 
long to no school, and which are the soul of entire modern phi¬ 
losophy. He is far from having neglected studies, whose object 
is exterior nature. Remember that Descavtes was one of the 
greatest natural philosophers of his age, that he spent his life in 
making experiments; but ho w.as above all a great geometrician 
and an observer of human nature. 

Descartes .seeks the fixed and certain point of departure, 
whereupon philosophy may rest. He finds that thouglit may 
question everything, everything save itself. In short, although 
we should doubt all things,’^ we could not doubt that wo doubt: 
now, to doubt is to think; whence it follows that we doubt only 
when we think, and that thought cannot deny itself, for it could 
do it only by itself. We h.ave here a circle, out of which it is 
impossible for scepticism to go. Tliat is, then, the firm and cer¬ 
tain point of departure sought bj' Descartes; and as thought 
is attested to us through conaciousnes.s behold consciousness taken 
as the point of departure and the foundation of all philosophical 
research. 

ct nicnte philosophia.” Epist. ad Eieilimj., Correspondence of Korthold, 
Vol iv. p. 1.5. 

' Born in 1590’, died in 16.50. The only complete edition of his works is 
that published in Paris, 1824-1826, eleven vols. in-8. The first work of Des¬ 
cartes is the Eisrnurs Jc la mdhode pour hien conduire sn raison et ckerchtr la 
Or rite dam les sciences; plus la dioptrique, les mil'ores et la (j'omctrie, qui sojit 
des essais de cette nuthodcy iu-4, 1687.— Meditationes ile prima philosophia, 
1641, in-4— Principia philosophia, 1644, in-4. The French translation is 
preceded by a B'reuch preface by Descartes.— Traitc des passions, in-12, 
16.50. 

“ On the nature of Cartcaiiin doubt, see our writings passim, and espe¬ 
cially the Defence of the i’nirersily and of Philosophy, p. 221. 
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Follow out the consequences of this principle. I think, and • 
since I cannot doubt that I think, I cannot doubt that I exist in 
so far as I think. Thus I think, therefore I exist,^ and existence 
is given me in thought. This is the first consequence; behold 
the second. 

What is the character of thought? it is that of being invisible, 
intangible, imponderable, Avithout dimensions, simple. Now, if 
the conclusion from the attribute to the subject is good, thought 
being admitted as the fundamental attribute of the subject that 
I am, the simplicity of the one implies the sinqilicity of the 
other, that is, of the mu or of the soul; and from tlie second step, 
Cartesian pliilosophy naturally and invincibly arrives at the spi¬ 
rituality of the soul," which all other philosophers attained only 
after many cii-cnits and much uncertainty. 

But does this thought, which is to me existence since it is 
that in Avhich I can alone perceive it, docs this thought ahvays 
and infallibly attain to truth? Doubtless I have no other means 
of knowing truth than my thought; but I must admit that, in 
more than oiie case, this thought is at fault, that it does not 
always go so far as I could wish, and that im])erfcction is one 
of its manifest characteristics. Now this notion of the imperfect, 
of the limited, of the finite, of the contingent, elevates me directly 
to that of the perfect, of the absolute, of the illimitcd, of the in¬ 
finite, of the necessary; it is a fact that I have not and cannot 
have one without the other. I have, then, this idea of the per¬ 
fect and of the infinite, but who am I, I who have such an idea? 
A being whose attribute is finite, limited, imperfect thought. 
On the one hand, I have the idea of the infinite and of the per¬ 
fect, and on the other I am imperfect and finite. Hence the 
demonstration of the existence of a perfect being; for if the idea 
of the perfect and of the infinite did not suppose the real and 
substantial existence of a perfect and infinite being, it is only be - 
cause it was I who had formed this idea. But if I had formed 
it, 1 could destroy it, I cmdd at least modify it. Now, I can 
neither destroy it nor modify it; I have not then formed it; it is 
tlien in me without belonging to me; it is related to a model 

‘ Of the true sense of the Cartesian enthyineme, I at Scries, Vol. 1, p. 27, 
yol. 4, p. 67 and p. 51'2, Vol. p. 213. 

2 Ibid. 
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foreign to nij’self and which is peculiar to it, namely, God; so 
that from the fact alone that I have the idea of God, it follows 
that God exists.' 

Behold then the existence of the soul and the existence of 
God proved by the authority of thouglit alone. Behold the 
cxi.stence of the soul and the existence of God established, and 
yet there has been no question concerning the existence of the 
exterior world. De.scartes concludes that we have a more direct 
certainty of the existence of the soul and of the existence of God 
than of the existence of bodies. 

In the meantime, thi.s great natural philosopher, far from deny¬ 
ing the existence of bodies, seeks its demonstration; but seek¬ 
ing it only in thought, he cannot easily find it. In the complex 
phenomenon of thought, Descartes encounters sensation; he does 
not deny it; nor does he deny that this phenomenon, foreign to 
the will, must have a eau.se, and a foreign, exterior cause. Thus 
far Cartesian phiIo.sophy reaches; but if there is incontestably a 
cause of our sensations, what is this cause! Is it spiritual or 
material, deceitful or true! The senses say nothing about it. 
Descartes would hesitate then, if the senses alone could decide; 
and ho asks if by chance he could not make the sujipo.sition of 
an evil genius, who behind all these appe.ai-ances might be the 
true author of this phantasmagona. But Descarte.s is -in posscs- 
.sion of the existence of God; God is with him perfection itself; 
now, perfection comprehends, among other attributes, both wis¬ 
dom and truth. If then God is true, it cannot be that ho who 
is in the last analysis the author of these appearances which se¬ 
duce us to believe in the real e.xisLence of the exterior world, has 
shown us these appearances only as a snare and as a deception. 
It is not then a snare, a deception; that which appears to exist 
does then exist, and God is our warrant for the legitimacy of our 
natural persuasion, y 

Without examining whether there is or whether there is not a 
paralogism in the process which makes the certainty of the exist¬ 
ence of the world rest upon divine truth,“ let us limit ourselves 
to observing, that if DcSc.artes has given a proof of good sense 

* On the demonstration of the existence of God by the idea of him, see 
1 St Series. Vol. 4, Lcct. 12, pp. and Vol. H, Lect. 6, p. 213. 

^ See the reply to tliis accusation, 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lcct. 22, p. .Si4. 
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and wisdom by not placing the exi.stence of the soul and the ex¬ 
istence of God at the mercy of an argumentation, and by draw¬ 
ing these two convictions from the primitiYo decisions of thought, 
he has committed a grave fiuilt, an evident anachronism in the 
history of Gonsciouaiicss, by not placing upon the same line, the 
conviction of the existence of the exterior world. According to 
Descartes, man could believe in the existence of the world only 
after a complicated train of reasoning, the ba.sis of which should 
be the veracity of God.< In fact, it is not so, and tlie belief in 
the existence of the world is infinitely ne.arer the point of depar¬ 
ture of the thought; it is more immediate and more pi’olbund. 
Now, the cxi.stenco of the exterior world once placed after the 
existence of the .soul and the existence of God, the door is open 
to idealism. Follow Descartes in his two immediate disciples, 
Spinoza and Malebrnnche, and you will recognise the fruits of 
the master’s principles.' With them, God is everything; the 
world and man nothing, or scarcely anything. I say man as 
well as the world, and for this reason: struck particularly, in 
consciousness, with the phenomenon of thought, Descartes ne¬ 
glected that of free and voluntary agency. He does not, doubt- 
le.^s, deny liberty, he often speaks of it,- but he does not apply 
himself to giving an exact and profound analysis of it; he often 
confound.s the will and desire,’’' jdienomona entirely distinct, for 
desire is passive and impersonal, the will is the typo it.self of ac¬ 
tivity and of personality, the mo.st eminent characteristic of man. 
The confounding of desire and the will debased, therefore, and 
enfeebled the notion of human ,personality in Gartesianism, while 
at the same time a manife.st ansichronism conijiroinised that of 
the world. The notion alone of God, of a perfect, necessary and 
absolute being, was always in it, inviolable and sacred. It wa.s 
quite natural that, in the progress of the school, this sublime no¬ 
tion remaining always the .same during the continual dissipation 
of the notion of the exterior world anil of the notion of the will 
and of human personality, it is quite natural, I say, that the fir.<t 

' The resemblances which attach Spinoza and Malebrancbc to Descartes 
are here shown; hut it was also necessary to tithe account of their diffcreiiccs 
and essential differences. This is what was done in the Mtnicire svi' les 
Happokts mi Caktksjahismb ft DC SpiNOziSJiF,, Fiafjmenls de. ihihmphie 
’ Cartesienne, 42y-47U. 

2 Fragments dtla phitosnjdiie Cartesienne, x>. 466. 

® Ibid., p. 46,5. 
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■sliould absorb tJie other two:' this is the common vice of the 
philosophy of Spinoza and of Malcbrancho. . • 

Instead of accusing Spinoza** of atlieism, the opposite reproach 
might be east uj)on him. Spinoza sets out with the perfect and 
infinite being of Descartes; he shows tliat before the infinite 
being everything else has but a phenomenal existence; that a 
substance being that wbicli posse.'ses existence of itscliy* and the 
finite being tliat which sliarcs existence without po.sse.ssing it of 
itself, a finite substance implies two contradictory notions. Thus, 
in the Yihilosophy of Spinoza, man and nature are mere phe¬ 
nomena, simple attributes of sole and absolute substance, but at¬ 
tributes that are coeternal \vith their substance; for, as there are 
no phenomena without a subject, no imperfect without perfect, 
no finite without infinite, and as man and nature suppose God, so 
there is no substance without phenomena, no perfect without im¬ 
perfect, no infinite without finite; and God implies also humanity 
and nature. I'he evil here is in the preponderance of the relation 
of the phenomenon to the being, of the attribute to the substance, 
over the relation of the effect to the cause. When man ha.s not 
been conceived as a free and voluntary cause, but as a desire often 
impotent, and as a thought alw.ays iiniierfcct and finite, God, or 
the supreme model of humanity, can be but a substance and not 
a cause, the immutable substance of the universe, and not its pro¬ 
ductive and creative cause. In Cartesianism, the notion of sub¬ 
stance played a greater part than that of cause; this notion of 
substance grown entirely predominant constitutes Spinozism.* 

* On tins predominance of llie idea of God in llio Cartesian philosophy and 
on the general spirit of the seventeenth century, see The Thouyhts oj Pascal, 
preface, p. 46, the last pages of Jmjuelitic Pascal, and the pcaijmiiils af 
Cartesian Philosaplai, p. 469. 

® Born at Amsterdam in 1632, died at Hay in 1677. 0pp. ed. Paulus, 
Jen., 1«02-1803, 2 vol. in-B. 

** Tilts false detinition of the suhstance is the source, too little liiiown, of 
Spinozism. Now, He.seartes did not definitely admit it. Frayments of Car¬ 
tesian Philosophy, p. 467. 

* Philosophical Fragments, the article entitled : Sjiinosa, and the Syna¬ 
gogue of the I’ortugnese Jews at Amsterdam. In confounding desire with 
will, Spinoza has destroyed the true character of human personality, and, in 
general, too much obscured personality in existence. With him, God, being 
in itself the eternal, the infinite overivhelms too much the 6nite, the relative, 
and that humanity without which the moat iirofound and most holy attributes 
of God are unintelligible and iiiacce-ssible. Far froth being an atheist, of 
which he is accused, Spinoza jirofesses so strongly the sentiment of God, 
that he loses the sentiment of man. This temporary and limited existence. 
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The point of departure of JIalebranche' is the Cartesian theory 
tliat linman thouglit cannot recognise itself as imperfect, and as 
relative, without conceiving God, perfect and absolute being; 
now as there is not a single thought which is not accompanied 
by the feeling" of imperfection in itself, it follows that there is 
not a thought which is not accompanied by the conception of 
God, which communicates to it a force and superior authority. 
Thus the idea of God is contemporaneous with all our ideas, and 

everything th.at is finite seems to him unworthy of the name of existence, 
and for him tliero is no tine being but the eternal being. Tliis book, 
bristling, as it is, in tbe manner of the times, with geometrical formula, so 
dry ami so repulsive in its style, is at foiind.atiou a mystic hymn, a transport, 
a yearning of the soul towards him who alone can legitimately say, I am 
that I am. S|iiuoza calumniated, exeommnnicatcil, and pci'secutod by the 
Jews as having abandoned tlicir failb, is essentially a Jew, much more so 
tban he believed liimself to be. 'J'lio God of tbe .Jews is a terrible God. No 
living ereaturc bas value in bis eyes, and tbe soul of man is to him as the 
grass of the fields and the blood of the beasts of burden. (Ecclesiastes.) It 
belonged to another epoch of tbe world, to lights ditferent from those of 
•Judaism, to esrablisli the boundary between the finite and the infinite, to 
separate the soul from all other objects, to tear it from nature to which it 
was, as it were, enslaved, and by a mediation and a sublime redemption, to 
place it in just relation with God. Spinoza was ignorant of this mediation. 
For him the finite remained on one side and the infinite on the other; the 
infinite producing the finite only to destroy it, without reason and without 
aim. Yes, S[iinoza was a Jew, and when lie prayed to Jehovah, he prayc^ 
sincerely in tbe spirit of the Jewish religion. Ilfs life was the symbol of 
his sy stem. Adoring the eternal, ever in the presence of the infinite, he 
disdained this passing world ; he knew neither |>lc.asure, nor action, nor 
glory, for he did not suspect bis own. Young, he desired to know love; but 
lie knew it not, because he did not inspire it Poor and snfl'ering, his life 
was .spent in waiting for and meditating upon death, lie lived in a suburb 
of this city, where gaining, as a polisher of glass, tbe little breail and milk 
necessary for his subsistence, hated, rc|)udiated by the men of bis commu¬ 
nion; suspected by all zithers, detested by all the clergy of Euro|)e whom he 
wished to subject to the State, escaping persecutions and outrages only by 
conceahnent, humble and silent, of a gentleness and patience that were proof 
to everything, passing along in this world without wishing to stop in it, never 
dreaming of producing any effect upon it, or of leaving any trace upon it. 
Spinozi was an Indian mouni, a Persian sotifi, an entbusiastic monk; and 
the author whom this pretended .atheist most rcseinble.s, is tho unknown 
author of the ‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

' Born at Paris in IG.I!!, died in 171.5. His principal works are: ‘ Ex¬ 
amination of Truth,’ P.aris, 11174, a .single volume in-12; there u'ere six 
editions of it published in France during the life of Malcbranche; the last 
is of 1712,2 vol.in-4,and 4 vol. in-12; < Ghristian Conversations,’ 1(177; 
‘Of Nature and of Grace,’ Ifitil; ‘Christian Meditation*,’ 16113; ‘Dis¬ 
courses on Metaphysics and Keligion,’ 1686; ‘Conversation between a 
Christian Philosopher and a Chinese Philosoiihcr,’ 1708; ‘ Keflcctions on 
Physical Predetermination,’ 171.7. 
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the basis of their legitimacy; and, for example, the idea which 
we form of exterior bodies and of the world, would be vain, if this 
idea was not given in that of God. Hence the famous principle 
of Malebranche, that we see everything, and the material world 
itself, in God; which means that our vision and-conception of 
the world is accompanied by a conception of God, of infinite and 
perfect being, that adds its authority to the uncertain evidence 
of our senses and our thought. On the other hand, Malebranche 
does not destroy the notion of cause ns Spinom has done; he 
maintains it in God, but he degrades it in man; he makes the 
liberty of man very feeble and the action of God infinite. Hence 
the theory of God as the author and principle of our desires, of 
our acts, and of our thoughts; hence the theory of occasional 
causes^ found almost at the same time by Geulinx.® The last 
term of this system is the absorption of man in God. 

Such is the state in which sensualism and idealism, the school 
of Bacon and that of Descartes, were found at the close of the 
seventeenth century. It remains for me to speak of their struggle 
and of its results. 

1 On Malebranche, see the ‘ Introduction’ to the works of P. Andrd, the 
‘ Preface to the Thoughts of I’ascal,’ p. xxxii., and in the ‘ Fragments of 
Cartesian Philosophy,’ the correspondence of Malebranche and Leibnitz, as 
well as that of Malebranche and of Mairan on the system of Spinoza. 

* Of Antwerp, born in IC‘25, died in I fit)!*. Among other works: Logica 
fundamentis suis, a quibvs haefeuus coUttpsti fucnit restituln, Lugd. Bat., 1G6-. 
irtavrir, sire Ethicu, Amstelod., KitjS. MeWjihysica cna, etc., Anistelod. 
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LECTUEE XLI. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY,- 
SCEPTICISM AND MYS'lICISM. 

Struggle between seusualisiu and idealism. Leibnitz: an attempt at a con¬ 
ciliation wliieli is resolved into idealism.—Scepticism: Huet, llirnliaim, 
Glanvillc, Pascal, Lamotlie, Le Vayer, Bajle.—Mysticism: Mcicurins Van 
Ilelinont, More, Pordage, Poirot, Swedenborg.—Conelusion. Entrance 
into tbe second age of modern philosophy, or philosophy of the eighteenth 
century properly so called. 

In the last lecture we saw modern philosophy divided from its 
birth into two opposite scliools, equally exclusive, equally defec¬ 
tive, which are represented and summed up at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, on one side by Locke, and on the other 
by Malebranche. The struggle between these two great schools 
fills the first quarter, and almost the half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; this struggle began at their very origin. You have seen 
Gassendi attack the idealism of Descartes, and Descartes the em¬ 
piricism of Gassendi. At a later period, Locke, taking up the 
quarrel, submitted to a severe analysis the pretended innate ideas 
of Descartes,' and the God-vision of Malebranche,'' and even in the 
country of Locke, the friend and pupil of Locke, Shaftesbury," 
combated the principles and consequences of the Essay on the 
Human Undtrstmiding: in the midst of all this Leibnitz arrived.■* 
That which most especially characterized Leibnitz, among many 
other eminent qualities, was breadth of mind. lie then conceived 
the idea of closing the struggle which divided philosophy, by 
combating equally the two extreme parts, and by uniting them 
in the centre of a vaster theory, which should comprehend while 
it modified them. 

* Book Ist of the Essay an the Unman Understanding. 

Examination of the Opinion of Father Malebrancite, 

<* Letter to a gentleman who is studying at the University, 1716. 

* Born at Leipsic in 1646; Journey in France in 1672,in England in 1673, 
in Germany and in Italy in 1687-1689; President tf the Academy of Berlin 
in 1699, died in Hanover in 1716. Complete Worhs,cd. Dutens, 6 vol.-in-I, 
Geneva, 1768. 
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Leibnitz wrote against Locke a work on the same plan and un¬ 
der the same title as that of his adversary, divided into as many 
books, and into as many chapters, in which he follows him gradua- 
ally from principle to principle, from consequences to conse¬ 
quences.* lie guards against denying the intervention of sensi¬ 
bility; he does not destroy the axiom: there is nothing in the in¬ 
telligence which is not received through the senses; but he makes 
this reservation; yes, but the intelligence excepted. The reser¬ 
vation is immense: in fact, if intelligence does not come from 
the senses, it is, then, an original faculty; this original faculty 
has, then, a development which is peculiar to it, and engenders 
notions which belong to it, and which, added to those that spring 
from the simultaneous exercise of the sensibility, complete and 
constitute the entire domain of human knowledge. The exclusive 
theory of empiricism is destroyed by the following objection; The 
senses attest what is, they do not say what should be, they do not 
give the reason of phenomena; they may tell us that this or that 
is so, of such or such a manner; they cannot teach what exists 
necessarily. It must be proved that no necessary idea is in the 
intelligence, or this order of ideas must be accounted for by sen¬ 
sation: now this order of ideas cannot be denied, nor can it be 
•accounted for by sensation; then, the senses and empiricism, 
which explain a certain number of notions, cannot explain them 
all, and those which they do not explain are precisely the most 
important. 

So much for the school of Locke. Leibnitz did not attack the 
Cartesian school less vigorously; he is the first who seized the 
feeble side of Cartesianism, the predominance of the idea of sub¬ 
stance over the idea of cause. Call to mind how Descartes ar¬ 
rives at God. He arrives at him through the impossibility which 
exists, the idea of the imperfect and the finite being given, of not 
conceiving the idea of the perfect and the infinite, and, conse¬ 
quently, an infinite and perfect being, a real and substantial type 
of this idea. God is given to him as being and substance, and 
not as cause. 1 do not say that Descartes has denied the idea of 
cause, but he has neglected it too much. Spinoza converted this 
negligence of Descartes into a system. Spinoza placed and wished 
to place simply a principle and a substance, where a ■ cause also 

* New Essays on the Human Umlerstarnliiig, published by Raspe, 1 vol. in-4, 
I76,S. 
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n\ust have been seen, and the result is, that the world and hu¬ 
manity, all visible phenomena, those of the mind and those or 
matter, are no longer effects, but modes, and modes coeternal 
with their substance. Both the creative virtue of God and the 
peculiar activity of man perish in this coeternity. Malebranche 
is a Christian Spinoza, somewhat more orthodox, and much less 
consistent. If with Malebranche, restrained by the Christian 
faith, God is still the creator of the world and of man, Male¬ 
branche, like Spinoza, despoils the human race of all voluntary 
and free agency; for, like Spinoza, he identifies the will with the 
desire, the will which attests a personal agency, with the desire 
which is passive and related to God, if you please, in the last 
analysis, but at first to* the first object which fills the soul with 
involuntary desires.' The philosophy of Malebranche, and that 
of Spinoza, is nothing less than the suicide of liberty and of hu¬ 
manity to the profit of eternal substance. Leibnitz discovered 
and exposed the hidden vice of the whole Cartesian school, and 
established the new principle, that all substance is essentially 
cause. In fact, either substance is as if it were not, or it mani¬ 
fests and develops itself in modalities and in attributes: now it 
cannot do this, if it has not in itself the pow'er of manifesting and 
ileveloping itself, that is, if besides being a substance it is not 
also a cause. Take away from it this causative power, it is no 
longer anything more than an abstract substance, a scholastic 
entity. Thus, according to Leibnitz, every real and not verbal 
substance is endowed with energy, it is a force;^ hence God, ac¬ 
cording to Leibnitz, ^s essentially creator; hence, at the same 
time, a creation not accidental and arbitrary, but which proceeds 
necessarily from the nature of God, which develops it and mani¬ 
fests it, and which, consequently, is perfectly regulated; hence a 
world composed of beings which are forces; hence, in short, a 
human soul like that which we have, and in which we all believe, 
a soul which is not only subject to the action of the world and of 
God, but which has also in itself a power of action which belongs 
to it, and proceeds only from itself. 

Thus far everything works very well; the vice of the empiric 
school and that of the Cartesian school could not be better 

^ On the cRBcntial difference between desire ftnd will, Ist Seriee, Vol. 2 
• Lect. 18, pp. ‘281-236; Vol. 3, Lect. 3, p. 116; Vol. 4, Led. 23, p.566,etc! 

“On the relation between cuuae and substance, aee Ist Series, Vol ^ 
Lectui*e 6, p. 76, ' 
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seized. The first discussion is known; the second is not so well 
known, nevertheless it is the best title which Leibnitz has to 
glory. Tliis title, obscured and almost lost, has been restored to 
him during these latter times; he has been placed in highest 
honour by one of our own countrymen, one worthy to be the 
interpreter of Leibnitz, M. de Biraii, whose name 1 cannot here 
pronounce without painful emotion, when I think that he was so 
suddenly taken away from French philosophy, already so much 
his debtor.' 

Behold Leibnitz, then, separating himself equally from the 
sensualism of Locke and from the idealism of Descartes, and ab¬ 
solutely rejecting neither the one nor the other; this in my opin¬ 
ion is the fundamental idea of Leibnitz, and you perceive that I 
applaud it with all my heart. Why should I not say so? Since 
precedents are sought to these feeble lectures, I willingly acknow- 
edge that they are found in Leibnitz ; for Leibnitz is not only a 
system, but a method, and a method at the same time theoretical 
and historical, whose eminent characteristic is to reject nothing, 
and to comprehend everything, in order to use everything. Such 
is the direction which we strive to follow, and wliich we shall not 
cease to recommend as tlic only, as the true star on the obscure 
road of the history of philosophy. But it is necessary to distin¬ 
guish this general direction of the spirit of Leibnitz from his sys¬ 
tem; for he also finished by a system, and by a system which un¬ 
fortunately resembles an hypothesis. Of this system we have 
nothing more than morsels, dLjecti membra poeUv, for Leibniiz 
h.as left no true systematic monument. Distracted by his emplpy- 
meiits and by that unbounded curiosity which led him to pursue 
every branch of human knowledge and to maintain a vast corres¬ 
pondence with all scientific Europe,'' Leibnitz was unable to write 
out the whole of his philosophy: it must be sought here and there 
in the fragments which have escaped, atdill'erent periods, from his 
pen. The basis of all his thoughts is moitadology and pre-esta¬ 
blished harmony. Monadology rests upon this axiom: Every 
substance is at the same time a cause, and every substance being 
a cause, has therefore in itself the principle of its own develop- 

^ Works of M. do Biran,‘K.’«aiiu»»Jitionorthe Lecturcsof M. Laromeguicre,’ 
and the article ‘ Leibnitz’ in the Isi V'ul. with the editor’s prelace. 

® On Leibnitz, on his cliaracter and wliolc career, see in tiie •Fi’agnients 
Cartesian I’liilosophy’ the articlt; ciuiiied: ‘ Unpubli»hed Correspondence 
between Mulebranche ainl Leibniiz/ 
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ment: such is the monad; it is a simple force. Each monad has 
relation to all others; it corresponds with the plan of the universe; 
it is the universe abridged ; it is, as Leibnitz says, a living mir¬ 
ror which reflects the entire universe under its own point of view. 
But every monad being simple, there is no immediate action of 
one monad upon another; there is, however, a natural relation of 
their respective development, which makes their apparent com¬ 
munication: this natural relation, this harmony which has its 
reason in the wisdom of the supreme director, is pre-established 
harmony. It would hence follow that each monad, for example, 
the human soul, draws everything from itself, and in nowise re¬ 
ceives the influence of this aggregation of monads called the body, 
and that the body in nowise submits to the influence of the soul. 
There would not be between the body and the soul reciprocity of 
action, there would be simple correspondence: they would be like 
two watches wound up at the same hour, which correspond ex¬ 
actly, but whose interior movements are perfectly distinct. But 
to deny the action of the body over the soul and that of the soul 
over the body, is, at the outset, to deny an evident fact which we 
may every moment prove both in the phenomenon of sensation 
and in the phenomenon of effort; then if it is not openly deny¬ 
ing the existence of exterior objects, it is condemning the soul to 
ignorance of them, for it is condemning it not to go forth from 
itself, and reducing it to mere consciousness; it is then engaging 
philosophy in the way of idealism. Thus, after having some time 
suspended the struggle of systems, Leibnitz has therein fallen him¬ 
self; after having tried to arrest the progress of exclusive schools, 
he has facilitated and hastened it: for it is Leibnit/.ism which lias 
sown everywhere throughout Germany those seeds of idealism 
which at a later period bore their fruits. 

You conceive that empiricism is not destroyed by the hypothe 
sis of pre-established harmony : it is a general rule that one e.\- 
aggeration is never corrected by another ; the greatest strength of 
our enemies lies in our own faults, and that which injures all 
schools is their exaggerated pretensions. You conceive, then, 
that the partisans of Locke, far from being arrested by the idea¬ 
listic hypotheses of Malebranche and of Leibnitz, are, on the con¬ 
trary, authorized by manifest vices, and, we may say, by the ridi- 
eulousness of these hypotheses, to plunge farther and farther into 
sensualism, and to push their principles even to the most deplor- 
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able consequences. In England, the friend and pupil of Locke, 
Oollins,* denies positively the liberty of man. Locke bad insinu¬ 
ated that it was not impossible that matter might think ; Dod- 
well''* changes this doubt into certitude, and undertakes to demon¬ 
strate the materiality of the soul, which greatly reduces the chances 
of immortality. In line, Mandeville,-* finding in Locke tlie theory 
of the useful as the only basis of virtue, concludes that there is 
no essential difference between virtue and vice, and thinks that 
too much evil has been said of vice, that after all, vice is not so 
much to be despised in the social state, that it is the source of a 
great number of precious advantages, of professions, of arts, of 
talents, of virtues which, witliout it, would be impossible.' Behold 
the extravagances of the empiric school; and what has it thereby 
accomplished ? It Inas raised against itself new adversaries. 
Newton'* and his disciple, Samuel Clark,® contended against the 
irreligious consequences of the empiric school; Shaftesbury" com¬ 
bated its moral and political tendency. Finally, Arthur Collier^ 
and G. Berkeley," in order to put an end to materialism, denied 
the existence of matter. Berkeley, setting out with this scholas¬ 
tic theory preserved by Locke, that we conceive exterior objects 
only by the intervention and the imago of sensible ideas, destroys 
the hypothesis of ideas, which should represent bodies, and hence, 
thinks that he has taken away the foundation of the belief in the 
material world, which he regards as an illusion of philosophy to 
which the human race has never given any credit. 

' Born in 1676, died in 17’2!l. 

> Born at Dublin in I64'2, died in 1711. 

» A Hollander of Kieiicli origin, a physician at London; born at Dor 
drecht in lf>7b, died in 172 o. 

• ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ London, 1706, 1714, 1720, trjinslated into French, 
4 vol. in-12, 17.)0. Uelvetius has drawn much from it. 

* See his quarrel with Locke in the following volume. Lecture 1 .■>. 

“ Burn in 167.0, dhsl in 1720. See his controversy with Collins and 
Dodwell, his scriuons on the existence of God and his attributes, and bis 
correspondence with Leibnitz ‘Complete Works,’ London, 4 vol., 17.'i0 
1742. 

' On Shaftesbury and his opinion of Locke, 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 

. . . . , 

London, in-8. ‘ Clavis Universalis,* 1718. We ai*c acquainted only 

with the recent reprint made by Doctor Parr : ‘Metaphysical Tracts by 
KnglUh Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century,’ London, 1087. 

^ All frishuiau, born in bishop of Cloyno in 1784, died in 175.>. 

‘Complete Works,’ '2 vol. in-4, 1784,and iii-lt, 8 vol., t8‘20. His two iinst 
celebrated works are tbo ‘ Alcypbi*i>ii’ and the * Dialogue between Hylasand 
Pbilonous,* both translated in Freneb. On Berkeley, see 1st Series, \oi. 
Ibt, Lectures 8 aiid f). 
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Prom England, turn your eyes to France, you there find the 
same strussle between the school of Descartes and that of Gassendi. 
In Germany, if Wolf,' the professor par excellence,^ spreads Leib- 
nitzism ererywhere, do not forget the resistance, the persecutions 
even which he encountered; do not forget that there was more 
than .one pupil of Locke among his adversaries. The struggle 
was more unequal in Italy, Fardella, at Padua," was an Augus- 
tinian and an idealist like Malebranche; at Naples, Vico,'* while 
violently combating the very unjust contempt which Descartes had 
shown for the authority of history and languages, does not the less 
adopt his general philosophy, and he belongs to that nohle ideal¬ 
istic school which has never been destroyed in the country of Saint 
Thomas and of Bruno. Nevertheless, Gonovesi arose. 

Such, in 1750, was the state of empiric dogmatism and of ideal¬ 
istic dogmatism in Europe. You have seen that neither of these 
two systems escaped the consequences resulting from their prin¬ 
ciples ; a struggle of an entire century presented conspicuously 
all the vices attached to both. Hence should have arisen, and in 
fact soon enough did arise, a scepticism in proportion to the dog¬ 
matism which engendered it. As far, generally, as the extrava¬ 
gances of dogmatism are pushed, so far the boldness of scepticism 
will go; alw;ays, however, on two conditions ; 1st, it is necessary 
that we should be in a century of liberty and independence, where 
alone, the extravagances of dogmatism bear their best fruits ; we 
dare neither to doubt nor to appear to doubt, and terror stifles 
scepticism in the thought itself or therein retains it; 2d, it is not 
enough to be independent, it is necessary moreover to be accus- 

* Born at Breslau in 1679, pnrtU Docent at Jena from 1703 to 1707, 
professor at Halle until 172.'i, driven away, afterwards reinstated, and 
died at Halle in 1754. His Latin and German works compose a whole 
library. 

" Vol. 1st, Lecture 12. 

Professor at Padua, died in 171(1. His greatest work is entitled : 
‘ Aninite liutnanec natura ab Augustine detecta .... exponente 
Miclisele Angelo Fardella, Hrapanensi, sacrie tlieologiue doctore, et in Pa- 
tavino lycreo astronnmisc et meteorum professoie. . . Opus putissimum 

elaboratum ad incorporeain et inmiortHlem anima! Iiuniantc indolcm, adver- 
sus, Epieureos et Luerctii scctatores, ratione praducente, deuioustraudam.’ 
Venctiis, 169(1, in-fol. 

* Born at Naples in 166(1, died in 1744. On Vico, see the preceding 
volume. Lecture 11. The great work of Vico is; ‘ Principi di .Scienza 
N'liova d’ intorno alle Commune Natura delle Nazioni,’ Naples, 1725. The 
last edition which he himself published is the 3d, in-8, 1744. 

* In 1712, died in 178(1. 
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tomed to recur to Self, to examine different principles, tlie differ¬ 
ent processes of systems, and to gather together their consequences 
and their principles; it is necessary, in fine, that the spirit of 
criticism should have acquired some strength. Now, call to 
mind that we are in the century of Bacon and of Descartes, in the 
century which established philosophy on the double basis of inde¬ 
pendence and of method. Scepticism, too, was not wanting in 
the seventeenth century; it was, as it must have been, in propor¬ 
tion to the vast and rich dogmatism, whose distinct momenta aiul 
principal representatives I have pointed out to you. 

In casting my eyes over the long list of sceptic philosophers 
which have appeared in the first age of modern philosophy, 1 can¬ 
not forbear dividing them at first into two classes, the true and 
the false. And here is presetited a phenomenon of which 1 have 
already spoken to you,' and which we shall hereafter see repro¬ 
duced, but which must bo pointed out at its origin. 

Call to mind the necessary order of the development of the hu¬ 
man mind, such as wo have seen it by the rapid history which 1 
have presented to you : w'e have everywhere seen pliilosophy 
spring from the midst of theology. Having sprung from it, it 
was at first divided into two dogmatisms, which have often re¬ 
sulted in the maddest consequences. It was impossible that the¬ 
ology should patiently behold an independent philosophy rise up 
beside it; and theology must have been so much the more aftlictod 
to see the human mind escape it, as it saw it make a feeble trial 
of its strength. So, with very good intention, theology under¬ 
took (and this was its right and its duty) to recall the human 
mind to the sentiment of its weakness. It was thereby of great 
service; for it is of the utmost importance to remind dogmatism 
continually, that its basis is human reason, and that human rea¬ 
son has its limits. But if theology is still serviceable to the hu¬ 
man spirit by reminding it of it.s weakness, this service is noten- 
tirely disinterested, and the secret or avowed, but very natural 
aim of theology, is to bring back the human spirit through the 
sentiment of its weakness, by exaggerating this sentiment some¬ 
what, to the ancient faith, to the ancient authority' from which 
philosophy set out. 

In fact, scarcely had independent phihrsophy, in the seventeenth 
century, produced a few attempts at idealistic and empiric dog- 
* See Lecture +. 
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matiain, when theology, gaining credit by the errors into which 
philosophy had fallen, hastened to place before it the picture ot 
its faults, in order to disgust it with its independence, and bring 
it back to faith. This artifice must have been often practised in 
Europe, for its secret was soon known. In 1692 this disguised 
scepticism was unmasked and combated, in a book whose title is 
very remarkable, Piirrhonisnius poitl 

Nothing is more clear than the aim of Huet: he is dogmatical 
and theological. Bisliop of Avranches, employed in the educa¬ 
tion of the youtli of France, celebrated besides as a learned man, 
Huet, the warm adversary of Descartes and the friend of the 
.Jesuits, after having written his famous Censure of the Cartesiun 
r/iilosophi/, left a Treatise on the Weakness of the Human Mind, 
tlie last conclusion of which is, that it is necessary to return to 
faith and adhere to it. This pretended sceptic is the author of 
the Evangelical Demonstration. But to whom is this demonstra¬ 
tion addressed 1 to the human mind apparently, to that same hu¬ 
man mind which Huet has just convicted of inability to attain to 
truth, and whicli, consequently, must bo incapable of seizing the 
truth of the evangelical demonstration.'^ 

Jerome Ilirtihairn was a Premonstrante, and a doctor of theo¬ 
logy in Prague.•* His work is a declamation imworthy of the 
attention of the historians of philosophy. Its spuit is sufliciently 
indicated by its title, which is as follows; De typho generis 
humani, sive de scientiarnm hunieinarum inmii ac ventoso tnmore. 
dijjicullate, lahiUlale, falsilate, Jaetancia, pra‘.sumptione, incom- 
modis et pericidis, tractatis brevis in quo etiam vera sapientia 
a falsa dtscernifur, simplicitas rnnndo contempta e.rtoUitur, 
idiotis in solatium, doclis in cautelam con script ns. Prag., in- 4, 
1676. 

The Englishman, Joseph Glanville, is a sceptic of more mind, 
but strangely inconsistent. He is, at the same time, avowedly 
anti-dogmatic and superstitious to the utmost degree. A member 

■ By Fr. Turretiiii, of Genova ; printed at Lcydou. 

=> Born at Caen in lO'iiU, died in )72l. ‘C’ensura pliihrsophiie Cartesiana',’ 
in-l-J, 1 See, on tills book, the beautiful letter of Arnauld, «ited in the 

Preface ot our ‘Thoughts of Pascal,’ Preface, p. .Kxii. The ‘Philosophical 
Treatise on the Weakness of the Human Understanding * is a posthumous 
work, which appeared at AmsioriUim, in-12, 1721. See onr opinion of it in 
the book just cited, Preface, pp. wi.- xix. See also on Huet, tho ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Fragments, Correspondence of Leibnitz and the Abbe Nicaise.’ 

• s Died in 1673. 
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of the Royal Society of London, he defended that illustrious a.sso- 
ciation against the accusation of irreligion which had been made 
against it, and which has been since made against similar institu¬ 
tions. At the same time, chaplaiu-ordinary of the king, he wrote 
more than once in favour of apparitions and spirits, striving to 
prove their possibility and their reality.^ This is a very singular 
sort of scepticism: it is somewhat analagous to that of the mystic 
Agrippa.^ His most celebrated work is entitled: Hcientijic scep¬ 
ticism;' or Confest ignorance the wag to science, in an essay of tin 
vanity of dogmatizing and confident opinion. It is a regular 
attack upon the most accredited dogmatism of that period, 
idealistic dogmatism. Without dwelling upon this work, 1 will 
cite an important passage from Chapter XXV., in which Glan- 
ville examines and refutes dogmatism in relation to the idea of 
cause. In his opinion we cannot know anything, if we do not 
know it in its cause. Causes are the alphabet of science, without 
which we cannot read in the book of nature.' Now we know 
ellects alone, and by means of our senses too.'’ Our senses do not 
reach beyond phenomena, and when we wish to relate phenomena 
to causes invisible and above our senseis, we can resort only to 
hypotheses. Descartes himself, that great secretary of nature,'’ 
although he may have surpassed all the philosophers who preceded 
him in the explanation of the system of the world, has, neverthe¬ 
less, given this explanation only as an hypothesis. In short, if 
we knew causes wo should know everything, so that the pretension 
of dogmatism in regard to causes implies that of omniscience. 
Doubtless there is not mucli to bo boasted of in this work, whicli 
does not contain more than two or three pages, and which, too. 
is superficial enough, but it must be observed that Glanville is an 


' SnducUmvs friumphatus, or Full and ptain rridence coverrniny wi/ctirs ond 
apparitions, in two parts, the. jit st trmtiny of their pos.sihility, the second oj their 
real existence, 1(>G(». ’riicrc is a IJd edit.. Hid!), iii-lt. 

* See Lecture 10. 

* Scepsis scientifica, or Confest ignorance the way to science, in an tsiiay of the 
vanity of dogmatizing and confident opinion, ItiiLs. Ho has left al.so Assays on 
several iinpot tant subjects in philosophy amt rebgtan, iii-t, !(>7t>. Among the 
essays the first two are ; Against eonfiile.occ in philosophy; Of seepticistn and 
certainty. 

' I’.'l.lt. “These are the alphabet of sehiicc, and nature cannot he nad 
wi.hout them.” 

■’ “ \Vc know nothing but clfeets, and those by our sense. ’ 

* “ The great secretary of nature, the tuiraculous Descartes. 
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Englishman, who enjoyed much celebrity in his own times, that 
Hume in his youth must have found his reputation great enough 
to warrant him in reading his works, and that this attack upon 
the knowledge of causes must be considered as the antecedent in 
England of that of Hume. 

Pascal' is much above all these sceptics, but he is one of them. 
Pascal is incontestably sceptical in many of his T/iotiffhls; and the 
avowed design of his book the apology of the Christian religion. 
Neither his scepticism nor his theology contains anything very 
remarkable. His scepticism is that of Montaigne and Oharron, 
which he often reproduces in the same terms; in it you find no 
new view nor any new argument. It is nearly the same with his 
theology. What, then, places Pascal so high, and makes his 
originality? It is that, whilst with other sceptics scepticism is 
nothing more than a play of wit, a combination coolly invented 
to frighten the human mind with itself and bring it back to faith, 
that of Pascal is profoundly sincere and serious. The uncertainty 
of all opinions is not a bugbear in his hands; it is a pLantom 
imprudently evoked which troubles and pursues him. In his 
Thoughts there is one which, though rarely expressed, rules and 
makes itself felt everywhere, the idea of death. Pascal, one day, 
saw death unexpectedly near at hand, and was terrilied. He fears 
death, he does not wish to die; atid having, as it were, taken in 
some sort this resolution, he endeavours as much as possible to 
secure to himself the immortality of the soul. It is for the 
immortality of the soul, and for th^t alone, that he seeks God; 
and from the first glance which this young geometrician, till then 
almost a stranger to philosophy, casts over the works of philo¬ 
sophers, he does not find a dogmatism which satisfies his geomet- 
trical habits and his wants, he throws himself into the arms of 
faith, of the most orthodox faith; for this teaches and promises 
with authority what Pascal wishes to hope without fear. He is 
not ignorant that this faith has difficulties; it is for this rea,son, 
perhaps, that he clings to it still more, as J;o the only treasure 

’ Born in JCS."!, died in ]6(!2. In my woik, De.s jtntsres tie Pasrnt, in 
establishing, for the fir.st time, the true text of several thoughts, and in draw¬ 
ing new and unexpected thoughts from the original m.nnnscripts, hitherto 
neglected, I believe that 1 have establfshed the scepticism of I’ascal as .a 
philosopher. Sec Jourmd <lcs Siieimls, April to Novemher, 1812. ‘On the 
Necessity of a new Edition of the Thoughts of Pascal; Thoughts of Pascal,’ 
in-^, 1842; 2d edition, much augmented, 1844, and .8(1 edition, with a new 
preface, 1847; see also ‘Jacqueline Pascal,’ inl2, 184.'>. 
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that remains to him, and devotes himself to strengthen every kind 
of argument, good and bad; here solid reasons, there resem¬ 
blances, there even chimeras. Given up to itself, the reason of 
Pascal would incline to sceptici.sm; but scepticism is nothingness; 
and this horrible idea rejects it even in the most imperious dog¬ 
matism. Thus, on one hand, a sceptical reason; on the other, an 
invincible necessity of believing; hence, an uneasy scepticism, 
and a dogmatism which also has its inquietudes; hence, too, even 
in the expression of thought, that melancholy and pathetic 
character which, joined to the severe habits of a geometrical 
mind, displays in Pascal’s writings a style unique and of superior 
beauty. 

The sceptical school of Gassendi is of a very different character. 
In it, in my opinion, faith is but a reserve or a habit. The point 
of departure of this school is empiricism; its instrument and its 
form is erudition, which, among other advantages, had that of 
presenting scepticism under the respected cloak of antiquity. 
Lamothe le Vayer follows, at the same time, Charron and Gassendi; 
he is a sincere sceptic, except the restraint imposed upon him as 
preceptor of the y'outh of Prance.' Tlie abbe Poucher^ was sur- 
named the restorer of the new academy, and lie wrote a book 
against the dogmatism of Descartes and of Malebranchc. 

Bayle is the ideal of this school of learned sceptics. lie was 
made for scepticism by his good faith and his mobility: his life 
was the image of his character.'* Born in the Protestant faith, he 
became a Catholic; no sooner was ho a C.itholic than he returned 
to Protestantism; .after many adventures he retired to Holland; 
at last, it is said, he concluded to return to France and to Catho¬ 
licism; for the one was then the only door to the other."* Bayle 

* Born at Paris in I .'>!!(!, ilied in 1 (;72. Ilis ‘ Pivc Dialogues in imitation 
of the Ancients, by Horiitius T’nber*)n,’ arc still read. His complete work.s 
have been published by liissoii, lo vol. in 1'2, 11171. 

“ Born in 1 (,41, died in Id'.K). ‘ (Jriiicism on the Extimination of Truth,’ 

in-1‘2, 1675. * Reply to the Criticism,* iu-12, 1676. ‘ Dis.sertatiuii ou tile 

Examination of ’Truth, containing the liistory and the principles ot the philo¬ 
sophy of the Aeademics,’ in-12, Hiltd, On Eoueher, see the ‘ Philosophical 
Fragiiieiits, Correspondence of Leibnitz ami the abbe Nieaise,’ pp. 260, 264, 
260 2.01; and ‘ Fragments of Cartesian Philosophy,’ p. ;i.'l6. 

Born at Cavlat, County of Foix, in 1646; died in Holland in ItO 

* ‘ Of Public Instruction ill Holland, Rotterdam,’p. 1.14. A t Rotterdam, 
near the Great Market, opposite to the statue of Erasmus, is the house where 
Bayle lived and died, in disgrace with tlic Protestant party. Singular was 
the destiny of this man of the SoutI) of f ranee, who, to escape the supei- 
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is, above all, a friend of paradox. He places himself almost 
always behind some name, or behind some decried opinion which 
he takes up in an underhand manner, without adopting it clearly 
and frankly, and which he excels in elucidating, in fortifying, and 
in putting into circulation. Neverthele.s.s, to be just towards him, 
it must be confessed that he has given to the world, as his own, 
a number of paradoxes which belong to him. For example, iii 
the IVioughts on the Comet was, for the first time, found the famous 
principle, since much in vogue, and which is not far from the 
truth: That an idea false or unworthy of God is worse than indif¬ 
ference or atheism. Again, Bayle advances that one may be an 
honest man and an atheist; that a people without religion is still 
capable of social order, and that every society is not essentially 
religious. But if these paradoxes, and many others,* betray in 
Bayle a sceptical spirit, they do not constitute a regular whole, a 
system of scepticism. Bayle is much more the father of Voltaire 
than of Hume, 

It remains to me to speak of the mystic school. Thus far we 
have constantly soon the follies of idealism and of sensualism pro¬ 
ducing scepticism, and scepticism, unable to destroy the necessity 
of belief inhetent in the human mind, constraining dogmatism to 
clothe the form of mysticism. Besides, as scepticism is always, 
in an epoch of liberty and of critici.sm,*in direct proportion with 
dogmatism, so mysticism is almost always in direct proportion 
with both scepticism and dogmatism; so in the first age of modern 
philosophy, there were as many important mystics •as there were 
great sceptics and celebrated dogmatics. 

Mysticism desp:iirs of the regular processes of science: it be¬ 
lieves that wo may attain directly, without the aid of the senses, 
and without the aid of re.ason, by an immediate intuition, the 
real and absolute principle of all truth, God.^ It finds God either 
stitions of his own country, fell into the hands of the Synod of Dordrecht, 
and passing from one e.xtrcme to the otlicr, ended in scepticism. Btiylc i.s 
not a systematic sceptic like Sextus and Hume, avowing his principles, and 
pushing them intrepidly to their last consctiuences. His scepticism i.s, as it 
were, the fruit of weariness, and the work of a curious and mobile mind, 
which floats at random in a .sea of erudition.” 

* .See the ‘ PensiJes sur la Conietc,’ 4 vol. in-12, Itilll, and the articles 
‘ Manichcen.s, I’aulicieiis,’ in the ‘ Dietionnaire historiiiiic et critique.’ Edit, 
do Desmaiseaux, 4 vol. in-fol., 1 H 10. His works, with the exception of his 
‘ Dietionnaire,’ have been collected in 4 vol. in-fol., Have, 17117. 

* Fpr ntysticisin, we have already referred, and we refer again, to the 2d 
Vol. of the 1st Series, I.octures !> and 10, Mi/slidsm. 
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in nature, and hence a physical and naturalistic mysticism, if 1 
may so express it, or in the soul, and hence a moral and meta¬ 
physical mysticism. In short, it has also its historical views; 
and you conceive that in history it considers especially that which 
represents mysticism in full and under its most regular form, that 
is. religions; and you conceive again that it is not to the letter of 
religions, but to their spirit, that it clings; hence an allegorical 
and symbolical mysticism. These three points of view may be 
distinguished in the development of mysticism, and I pray you 
not to forget them; but it is sufficient that 1 have pointed them 
out to you. Without following them farther, I shall be satLsfied 
with giving you the names of the principal mystics of each nation 
of Europe in the seventeenth century. 

Germany, which has always been the classic ground of mysti¬ 
cism, first offers us the son of the celebrated Van Ilelmont, Mer- 
curius Van Ilelmont, born in UilS, died in lODD, who spent his 
life, in travelling in England and in Germany, and left several 
works, among others, Oi>uscula philosopiiica, in-lJ, Amsterdam, 
IC'JO, and l^itder Olaui, sive ordo sa-c>ilornm, hoc est liisloriat 
enerratio dudrinw pkllosop/iicn' per iiniini in quo simt omnin, 
in-12, 1093. Among the German mystics must be named John 
Amos, born in 1592 at Oonina in Moravia, and therefore called 
Comenius; liis death occurred in 1071. lie tried to reform physics 
by mysticism; Spnopsis phi/sicett ad lumen divitium reformatw, 
1033.* Amos supposes two substances, matter and spirit, and 
light as intermediary. 

In England it is not just to place Cudworth^ among the mys¬ 
tics; he is a I'latonist of a firm and profound mind, who bends 
somewhat under the weight of his erudition, and with whom 
method is wanting; but 11. More is decidedly mystic, lie wa.s 
at first a Cartesian, and Descartes addressed several letters to 
him; then he passed from Cartesiauism to mysticism, which is 
natural enough; for, in general, remember that as we have seen, 
thus far, that scepticism proceeds from empiricism, so we have 

* See also Joannis A tnus Cmueitii V. Cl. pansophitr prodromus, Lugd. liatav., 
lBt4, iu-H. 

* Died in 1 (i!t«, author of ‘ The True liitelleetual System of the limverse,’ 

i.oiidon, iu-fol., new edit.,-t vol. iu-tl. Loud., 11120: translated into 

Latin by Mosheini, Jena, in-fol., 173.5, and 2 vol. iu-l. Lugd. Hat, 177.1. 
See also an excellent posthumous work entitled: ‘ Treatise concerning eter¬ 
nal and immutable .Morality,’iu-8, Loud., 1731. 
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seen, and still see, that mysticism proceeds from idealism.’ We 
must not forget among the English mystics of this period, John 
Pordage; a preacher and physician, who introduced into England 
the ideas of the German Bohuie, and presented them under a 
regular and systematic form.^ 

In France, mysticism had not less success. Like some histo¬ 
rians of philosophy, I do not count Pascal among the mystics; 
for if Pascal abandoned reason for faith, it was for orthodox 
faith; whilst mysticism alwiiys inclines to heterodoxy. Nor will 
1 place Malebranche in this class; for at first Malebranche does 
not subject reason to faith, but he establishes the conformity of 
the one to the other; then, too, the faith of Malebranche is ortho¬ 
dox, like that of Pascal. I should be more tempted to place 
Fenelon among them; for the author of the Maxims of the 
Saints prefers contemplation to thought, and pure love to action, 
and it may now be said that his faith is not very orthodox. 
Fenelon is therefore a mystic; but whether from weakness, or 
humility, or good sense, he does not go beyond that degree of 
moral mysticism which is called (juiotism.'’ The most decided 
I'rench mystic of this epoch is Pierre Poiret, a Protestant minis¬ 
ter who was born at Metz in 1046, and who died in Holland in 
1719. A cartesian like More, he, like More, abandoned Cartesian- 
ism or rather he overstrained all its consequences, which led him 
to mysticism. He was the editor of the works of Antoinette Bour- 
ignon, 19 volumes in-8, 1979-80; and he himself wrote a great 
number of works. The most celebrated is written in French; 

’ More was a colleague of Ciulworth at Canibridge; he wa.s born in 1014: 
and died in 16ti7. lie published a multitude of writings, and among others, 
“ Immortality of the Soul, by Henry More, Fellow of Christ’s College in 
Cambridge,” in-11, Loud., 1G.51I. “ Kncdtiridion Ethicuui,” Loud., in-11, 16(10; 
there is a -Ith edit, in-ll. Loud., 1711. Several of his Kuglish philosophical 
writings have been collected under this title: “ A Collection of several Philo¬ 
sophical Writings,” tmo vol. in-fol., 2d edit.. Loud., 16()2, in fol,; 4th edit., 
1 712.—“ II. Mori Catabrigiensis opera omnia, turn ijuie Latiiue scripta sunt, 
nunc vero Latiiiiiate douata, 2 vol. in-fol.” Loud., 1679, I vol.—“ H. Mori, 
t-aiit. opera theologioa, auglice quidcm scripta nunc vero per auctoreni 
Latinm rcddita,” in-fol., 1701), Loud. 

‘ Horn in 162.5, died in 1698. “ Mctaphysica vera et divina,” 3 vola., 
If-’S, Franefort and Lcijizic. “Sophia, sive detoctio ceelestis sapicntiu: 
de mundo interno et exteruo,” Amstelod., 1699. “ Theologia Mystica,” 

Amst., 1698. 

’“Explication dcs Maximes des .Saints,” in-12, 1697. The refutation 
of Bossuet is also of 1697, “ Instruction sur les Etats d’Oraison,” in-4. See 
on (iuietism, Ist Series, Vol. 2, Lectures 9 and 10, 106, etc., and the 
opinion of Leibnitz on this great controversy, “ Fragments philosophiques. 
Correspondence dc Leibnitz et dc Nicaise,” p. 314. 
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Economy of Divine Providence, 1687, 7 vols. in-8, translated into 
Latin in 2 vols. in-4, Amstelod., 1705, reprinted in 1728. We 
must notice also the Coyitalionis rationales de Deo, anima el malo, 
in-4, 1677, and with great augmentations, Amstelod., 1685; a 
third edition in-4, 1715. Herein is found a free Cartesianism, 
with a well-defined mysticism and a solid refutation of Spinoza. 
Tlieology of the Heart, 2 vols. in-12, 1690: Tlmdogy of Love, 
1691; De eruditione solida, mperficiaria et falsa, 1692,2d edition 
2 vols. in-4, 1707; Fides et ratio coUatw ac suo iitraque loco red- 
dike adversus principia J. Lochii, Amstelod., 1707; Vera el coy- 
nila omnium prima, sive de natura idaiarum, 1715; a new edition 
of several writings of Madame Guyon and some of the spiritual 
works of Fenelon. After his death, was published, Petri Poireti 
Posthuma, in-4, 1721, with a notice of his life and bis works. 
The only one of which 1 shall here speak, is a very curious letter 
in which he gives a pretty clear idea of mysticism, enumerates its 
most essential points of view, and concludes by a history, or at 
least by an extended nomenclature of mystic authors.’ This 
short letter is a mystic monument which may take the place of 
many others. According to Poiret, the foundation of mysticism 
is partly in the impotence of the reason and partly in the corrup¬ 
tion of the will; hence the necessity of receiving everything from 
God, truth by faith and revelation, virtue by grace. Practical 
perfection consists in being a mere instrument of divine action, 
pati Deum Deique actus. The mysticism of Poiret is especially 
moral and practical, whilst Pordage, Amos, and Van Helmont are 
rather naturalistic mystics. Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century a vaster mysticism arises, which includes the three essen¬ 
tial points of view of mysticism, sentimental and moral mysticism, 
naturalistic mysticism, and allegoric mysticism. You see that I 
allude to the doctrine of the famous Swedenborg.^ Swedenborg 

’ ‘ Bibliotheca inysticoi’ura.’ Amstelod., 1708. In the middle of the 
book is the letter in question: ‘ Rpistula de principiis et cliaraetcribus quibus 
priecipui ultimorumsicculorum auctoros mystici et spirituales fuere iiistrueli.’ 
At the end, some ‘ Aimotationes et additioncs, with a Catalogua uuctoruni 
mysticorum.’ 

* His works are innumerable. The principal are as follows: ‘ Emmanuelis 
Swedenborgii Opera philosophiea et inineralia, 3 vol. in-fol., Uresdte et Lipsae, 
1734.—‘ Prodroraus pliilosophue ratiocinantis de infinito et causa tiiiali crea- 
tionis, deque mecanismo operationis aninuv et corporis,’ Dresdm et Lipsite, 
1734, i-i-12. Doctrina novio lliorosolyme,’ in-4 Amstelod., 1 i63.—De 
endo et ejus mirabilibus, et de inferno ex ejus auditis et visis,’ iu-4. Lend., 
1758.—‘ Helititv sapientiu; de aiuore conjugali; post quas sequuntur volup- 
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closes all the mysticism of the seventeenth century, as Bayle closes 
the scepticism of the same age, and as Leibnitz and Locke repre¬ 
sent and sum up its empiricism and its idealism. 

I have shown to you the opposition and the struggle of these 
four schools, but we must not forget their unity; it is in that of 
the common spirit of the seventeenth century, it is in that of the 
great movement which all these schools have in their way served. 
They are united to one another, they act upon one another. The 
honour of our Descartes is in having inspired or aided them all. 
Hobbes and Gassendi follow Descartes even in their writings 
against him; Locke proceeds directly from him, although he se¬ 
parates from him; Berkeley continues Malebranclie; Leibnitz is a 
Cartesian; Wolf, who is a Leibnit/.ian, is consequently a Cartesian. 
On the other hand. Pascal and Huot have their eyes upon Des¬ 
cartes. Finally, More and Poiret come from Descartes, whom 
they refute and whom they abandon; and Swedenborg has before 
him, as a bugbear, the mathematical abstractions of Wolf. They 
suppose and produce one another, and compose by their strife an 
indivisible group; the same period, the same spirit, with the di¬ 
versities necessary to place this unity in relief; the same point of 
departure, if not the same aim; finally, the same language and 
common terminology. We feel that they spring from the same 
trunk, although they form different branches and belong to the 
same family whose father is Descartes, or rather the spirit of the 
seventeenth century. 

If this spirit has sent its roots into the eighteenth century, as 
for instance in Berkeley and IVolf, these roots have not the less 
sent their roots into the seventeenth century, and there indeed is 
their native soil. Berkeley is the offspring of Malebranclie; and 
Wolf is Leibnitz himself with less genius. The spirit of a century 
neither dies nor is born upon a certain day; the spirit of the 
.seventeenth century ho more ceased to e.\ist in 1700 than that of 
the eighteenth in 1799. The spirit of a period may change sev¬ 
eral times in a single century, or embrace several. In general 
the first years of a century do not belong to it; they are the pro¬ 
longation and the echo of that which preceded and which in a 
manner died during the uncertain period when the following 
century was born. So to the spirit of the seventeenth century 

fates itisaniic do amove Rcortatorio,’ill-1. Amstclod., ITfifl.—‘Vera Chris¬ 
tiana rcligio ciiiiliiieiis universam theuio^'iam nov!cccclesiic,’iii-.l. Amstcliid., 

1771. 
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we must refer the first third of the eighteenth. Then, and then 
only, the first age of modern philosophy closed and an entirely 
new development began for it: a new dogmatism, a new empiri¬ 
cism, and a new idealism appear, which will produce a new scep¬ 
ticism, which will engender a new mysticism; then, in short, be¬ 
gins the second age of modern philosophy, which is the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century properly so called. Before entering 
upon it, let us cast a last look upon the age which I have traced 
and which we will abandon to-day. 

Observe that this great period of the history of philosophy, 
viewed in all its phenomena, has resolved itself into the same 
classification in which the systems of India, of Greece, of scholas¬ 
ticism, and of the revival have arranged themselves. Here we 
have not only the same classification of .systems, but, moreover, the 
same formation. Idealism and empiricism first present them¬ 
selves; they rapidly produce scepticism, and it is only when scep¬ 
ticism has decried idealistic and empiric dogmatism that mysti¬ 
cism begins to appear, or at least to take a high importance. 
Thus behold modern philosophy, at its commencement, provided 
with the four elementary systems of all philosophy. Behold it 
constituted. In fact, a philosophy-is not constituted so long as it 
has not all its organic elements, and it has all its organic ele¬ 
ments only when it is in possession of the four systems which I 
have designated to you. Modern philosophy has taken a century 
and a half to form itself and to acqtiire the elemetits which are 
necessary to it; its first age e.\teuds from the first years of the 
seventeenth century to the middle of the eighteenth. Then only 
it was constituted; but it was constituted, and its future is secure; 
and unless some great catastrophe should suddenly take place, 
the principles which it contains must receive their development. 

So much for its interior constitution; its exterior constitution 
is equally good. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, mo¬ 
dern philosophy had but one home, or at least it had a principal 
home, Italy. It was in Italy that the philosophy of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries shone forth in splendour; other countries 
did little else than reflect it. But in the seventeenth century all 
Hurope became the theatre of philosophy; philosophy was every¬ 
where acclimated; it thrust its roots into the very heart of Eu¬ 
rope, in France, in England, in Germany; these were the equal 
and different homes of modern civilization. If philosophy bail 
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remained in Italy, where would it now be? But, thank God, it 
descended to the seventeenth century, from that ingenious and 
unfortunate Italy, into those strong and fruitful lands which be¬ 
long ever to the new spirit, France, England, Germany; and 
there it has materially secured, thus to speak, the immense future 
which its interior constitution promised to it. 

Add that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, philosophy 
had scarcely any means of expression Save a single language, and 
that too a dead language, the Latin; there were doubtless some 
exceptions, but in the seventeenth century the Latin language 
became the exception; then philosophy everywhere began to make 
use of national languages, which it enriched and regulated. 
There are very few great philosophical works in the seventeenth 
century which are not written in French* or in English;* the 
Latin language was still sustained in the North and in Germany,* 
yet somewhat barbarous and destitute of language and of litera¬ 
ture. Leibnitz, however, was beginning to write* in German on 
philosophical matters, inviting his compatriots to imitate his ex¬ 
ample, and Wolf sometimes followed it. 

Behold modern philosophy then, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, constituted, I repeat it, interiorly and exteriorly; it pos¬ 
sessed its four necessary elements; it was naturalized in the three 
great nations which represented civilization; it had at its service 
living languages, full of the future, and which placed it in direct 
communication with the masses. Thus it marched forward, to 
become one day an independent, universal, and almost popular 
power. 

In closing, I should make some apologies to you for reaching 
so slowly the very heart of my subject, the history of philosophy 
in Europe during the eighteenth century. I fear lest you may 
have found these prolegomena both too short and too long. But 
one may abridge and not be superficial, and I flatter myself that 
in this rapid sketch not one celebrated school, not one important 
name, and, consequently, not a single important element of the 

1 Descartes, Malebranche, Arnauld, Fenelon, Bossuct, often Leibnitz, 
Bayle, I’oii-et in part. 

’ Several parts of Bacon and of Uobbes, Locke, Glanville, Cudwortli, 
Berkeley. 

’•The Hollander .Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Wolf in part, Swedenborg. 

* See LribnUz's Deutsche iSchrifften, of M. Guhrauer, 2 vol. in-18, 1838 - 
1840. 
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history of philosophy, has been omitted. As to length, I shall 
be pardoned if you form a clear idea of my true aim. This aim 
is to draw philosophical conclusions from the study which we 
must pursue together of the philosophy of the eighteenth century; 
my road is historical, it is true, but my aim is dogmatical; I 
tend to a theory, and this theory I demand from history. But 
every theory founded upon history is related to it, and is measured 
hy the extent of the historical space run over. Suppose that I 
operate upon a single century, the eighteenth for example: I be¬ 
lieve that in examining closely this single century we shall find 
in it idealism, empiricism, scepticism, and mysticism, and thence 
we shall be able to draw a certain theory of the human mind and 
of its laws; but this theory will necessarily be as limited in its 
legitimate results as the single experience that serves it as a basis; 
for do you know whether all centuries resemble the eighteenth! 
Do you know whether all the systems of every century enter into 
the plan of the classification of the systems of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ? This page of the human mind, thus opened before you, is 
certainly more or less important; but thereby we can conclude 
nothing in regard to the human mind itself, for there are many 
other pages; its history fills many other centuries; and a legiti¬ 
mate theory of its nature and its laws must rest on avast number 
of experiments. Now this theory is our avowed aim. In order 
to arrive at it, it was necessary then, in taking a single century, 
in order to study it thoroughly, it was necessary, I say, to rest 
this century on all anterior centuries, so that it might be but its 
crown and pinnacle, and identify so well the essential elements of 
which it is composed, with those which the entire history of phi¬ 
losophy comprehend, that this single century might be legiti¬ 
mately taken for the faithful representative of universal history. 
Then the eighteenth century is no longer an accident, an isolated 
arbitrary experience; it is not by chance that the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was divided into idealism, into empiricism, into scepticism, 
into mysticism; it was thus developed, because it could not be 
otherwise than thus developed, because in all the great epochs of 
philosophy we have found always and everywhere these four great 
systems which we may consider as the necessary, simple, and in¬ 
decomposable elements of the history of philosophy. 

At the commencement of the fourth lecture proposing this 
question: What is the philosophy of the eighteenth century 1 in 
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wliat does it resemble the philosophy of anterior ages, in what 
does it differ from it? 1 answered that the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century resembles that of anterior ages in that it con¬ 
tinues it, and that it differs from that philosophy in that it con¬ 
tinues it in greater proportions and on a greater scale. What 1 
then advanced 1 now repeat with more authority; for I now speak 
from the summit of the entire history of philosophy, and in the 
name of the laws of the human mind which three thousand years 
of experience have made known to us. 

Let that be my excuse and my apology for these long prolego¬ 
mena. You have thus far aided me by the promptness of your 
intelligence, while we have been travelling together through the 
centuries on the perilous heights of science and of history. I need 
the assistance of all your patience, now that I must lead you 
through the vast details of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 
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LECTUEE XI11. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE EKJHTEENTH 
CENTCEY. 


Of the method of observation and of induction in history.—That indaetion 
resting upon the observation of all the anterior facts in the pliilosophy of 
liistory, divides at first the philosophy of the eighteenth ceiitui-y into four 
systems.—Confirmation of induction by facts.—Division of the European 
schools of the eighteenth century into four schools; sensualistic, idealistic, 
sceptical, my'stical. Divi.sion of tiiis course into four corresponding jiarts. 
—Order of the development of these four schools, and consequently the 
order to follow in their exposition.—Spirit of this course.—Its last aim. 

The .analysis of the human mind has demonstrated to us tliat 
in its natural development it ends at four fundamental points of 
view, which measure it and tvholly represent it. These four 
points of view, in tlieir scientific expression, give four elementary 
systems: sensualism, idealism, scepticism, and mysticism. And, 
as the history of philosophy is the manifestation of the human 
mind in time .and space, there must be in history all that there is 
in the human mind; so, we have not feared tp affirm, in advance, 
that the history of philosophy would constantly reproduce these 
four systems. 

This is not a hypothetical method, it is a rational method, as 
VOL. tl. 
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Bacon says ;' it con.'sists in going from the human mind, which is 
tile material of liistorj', to history, which is the manifestation of the 
human mind, and in confirming one by the other. And we have 
not confined ourselves to the rational method, we h.ave joined to 
it the experimental method; we have interrogated history as we 
have interrogated the human mind. I have exhibited to -you all 
the great epochs of the history of philosophy; I have shown you 
successively the Kast, fireecc, scholasticism, the philosophy of the 
fifteenth .and .sixteenth centuries, finally all the rii'st period of 
modern philosophy, from the first yeans of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury up to ITdO. Not only have I .run over with you all these 
epochs, but I am not conscious of having omitted in each one of 
these any important school, and in each of these .schools any 
<;elobrated system ; and entire history at each one of these 
e|)ochs has adjusted itself to the frame itself which the analysis 
of the human'mind had furnished us. The last result of the ex- 
perienee.s of hi.^tory has been the constant recurrence, in each 
epoch, of the four ,<ystoms which are intim.itely connected with¬ 
out being confounded, which are developed unciiually, but har- 
nioniou.sly, and always with a maiked ]n-ogress. Why, then, 
have w^c not the right to convert the constant recurrence of this 
phenomenon into a law of history? 

(.'all to mind by what processes and upon what conditions we 
obtain a law in the physical order. When a jdienomenon pre¬ 
sents itself with such a character in .such a circumstance, and 
when, the circumstatico changing, the character of the phenome¬ 
non changes also, it f(jliow> th.-it this character is not a law of the 
phenomenon ; for this phenomenon can still iipiicar, even when 
this character no longer exists. But if this phenomenon appears 
with the .same character in a succc.-sion of nuiTOroua and diver* 
cases, and even in all the cases that fall under the observation) 
we hence conclude that this character docs not pertain to such 
or such a circumstance, but to the existence itself of the phe¬ 
nomenon. Such is the jn’oeoss which gives to the physical phi- 
lo.sophcr and to the naturalist what i.s called a law. When a 
law has been thus obtained by observation, that i.s, by the com- 
pari.son .of a great number of particular cases, the mind in posses- 

• ‘ Preceding Vol., Lecture 9.—On (he necessity of uniting the rational 

ino hod and the cx|)erimcmal method, see Vol. I of tliie Series, Lecture 4, 
and first Series, Vol. ‘J, Jjisiours d’Ouva ture, and Lceture 1. 
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sion of this law transfers it from the past to tlie future; and pre¬ 
dicts that, in all the analogous circumstances that can take place, 
the same phenomenon will be produced with the same character. 
This prediction is induction: induction has for a necessary condi¬ 
tion a supposition, that of the constancy of nature; for leave out 
this supposition, admit that nature does not resemble herself, and 
the night does not guarantee the coming clay, the future eludes 
foresight, and there no longer exists anything but arbitrary 
chance: all induction is impossible.* The supposition of the 
constancy of nature is the ncces.sary condition of induction; but 
this condition being granted, induction, resting upon suHicient 
observation, has all its force. In tlie moral order, the same pro¬ 
cesses severely employed conduct to the same results, to laws 
which give to the moralist and the historian, cpiitc as well as to 
the physical philosopher and the naturalist, the right to foresee 
and to predict the futui’e. All the epoclns of the history of phi¬ 
losophy being given, that is, all the experiments upon which ob¬ 
servation of this kind can bear, when ail these experiments, very 
different by reason of external circumstances, have always offered 
us the same phenomenon with the same character, that is, the 
constant recurrence of these four elementary systems, distinct 
from each other and developed by each other, 1 ask, what is 
wanting to give us the right to consider this result as the law it¬ 
self of the history of ))hilosophy I Will it be said that observ.a- 
tion bears upon too small a number of cases 1 But we have 
commenced with the Ea.st. and we have been as far as to ITfiO. 
We have five groat experiments, one of which embraces twelve 
hundred years. Observation bears therefore upon a sufficiently 
great number o^articular cases; it bears at Icfist upon all exist¬ 
ing cases; we have omitted none; each great philo.sophioal e.x- 
periment has presented the same chai'acter, the division into four 
elementary systems. There remains only one condition to be ful¬ 
filled, to wit, the supposition of the constancy of the human mind, 
a supposition as necessary here as that of the constancy of nature 
in the physical order. But what right has the physical philoso¬ 
pher to suppose that nature is rather constant to herself, than 
the moi’alist to suppose that the human mind is constant to itself? 
All human life is founded upon the supposition of the constancy 

’ See on the Btability of the laws of naturo as the condition of all induc¬ 
tion, Ist Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 20, p. 382; and Lecture 22, p. 485. 
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of human nature.^ You suppose that humanity will do to-mor¬ 
row what it has done to-day, the circumstances being analogous, 
as you suppose that nature will not fail to reproduce what has 
already been produced. Induction, therefore, has the same value 
in one ease as in the other. So, when, after having met, in all the 
great epochs of the history of philosophy from the East'up to 1750, 
the same phenomenon with the same character, I come to the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, induction founded upon the 
experience of three thousand yeai"s authorizes me to predict that 
if this new experiment is extended, developed, completed (for an 
incomplete experiment proves nothing), the human mind, con¬ 
stant to itself in the eighteenth centui-y, will reproduce the same 
philosophical phenomena which it has thus for produced, with 
the same characters, and that the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century will also be resolved into sensualism, into idealism, into 
scepticism, and into mysticism. Historical induction incontest¬ 
ably beare us thus for; it only remains to submit this legitimate 
conjecture to a last and decisive proof, that of facts. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century fjrms a great ex¬ 
periment. Never, at any epoch of history, has there appeared 
in less time a greater number of .systems; never have more 
schools disputed with more ardour the empire of philosophy. 
The experiment is very rich, and at the same time it is perfectly 
clear; for, with a little instruction, one may easily possess him¬ 
self of all the systems of which the European philosophy of the 
eighteenth century is composed. Now, an attentive study of all 
these systems gives precisely the same re.“ult which induction, 
drawn from the laws of history and from the laws of the human 
mind, would in advance suggest; and I und^take to demon- 
•strate that in fact, in the eighteenth century, as in the seven¬ 
teenth, as in the period of the Revival, as in the middle age, as in 
Greece, as in the East, there were only four fundamental systems, 
the four which you have alrea<ly seen. Everywhere, it is tnie, 
reigns a contrary prejudice. The eighteenth century is a century 
so great, so glorious for the human mind, that it is very natural 
that all the schools should contend for it among themselves. 
Here, it is almost a dogma that sensualism constitutes the whole 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, and sums up civilization, 
^’here, sensualism is regarded as a sort of anomaly, as an in- 
' Fu*st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 22, p. 404. 
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significant phenomenon the whole office of which, in a picture 
of modern philosophy, is to cast a shadow upon the fundamental 
system, idealism. On another side there ai-e not wanting peo¬ 
ple who honour the eighteenth century for quite another reason, 
ns having expanded and firmly establislied in the world, con¬ 
tempt of all systems, scepticism. Hoar also the disciple of 
Swedenborg; he will say to you that the eighteenth century is 
the definite advent of divine philo.-^ophy. Whence come the.se 
contrary prejudices? From a very simple cause: each one, in¬ 
stead of elevating himself to a European point of view, usually 
stops at the point of View of his own country. But a country, 
whatever it may be, in Europe, is only a fragment of Europe, and 
represents there only one side of the human mind and of things. 
It is thei-efore natural that in each country of Europe a particu¬ 
lar system should reign, and that all tho.se who are within the 
horizon of this system should not see beyond it, and .should make 
Europe in the image of their native land. But just because in 
each country of Europe a particular system has reigned, as there 
is more than one country in Europe, I conclude that for this very 
reason, no particular system has reigned exclusively in Europe, 
and that European philosophy in the eighteenth century is the 
triumph of a single thing, of a thing much greater than all sys¬ 
tems, philosophy itself. 

Yes, philosophical Europe in the eighteenth century belongs 
only to philosophy; it contains all systems, it is ruled by no one- 
of them; I go farther, and I say that if the general philosophy 
of Europe, which it is alw.ays necessary to have in view, com¬ 
prises in itself the diflTerent systems which rule in the different 
countries of Euaopo, each one of these cotnitries, in order to be 
a p.art of the great European unity, t.aken in itself is also a unity' 
more or less considerable; and that this particular unity, if it is 
somewhat rich, and if the philosophical spirit takes in it a develop¬ 
ment of some extent, stilt presents, under the domination of such 
or such a particular system, all the other systems, obscure, it is 
true, but not entirely smothered by the vanquishing system; .so 
that the philosophy of e.acfi great country of Europe is a com¬ 
plete philosophy, which has four distinct elements, among which 
there is one which it elevates above all the rest. 

It is certain that in France the philosophical system which 
reigned in the eighteenth century was that which derived every- 
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thing from sensible data;* but it must not be supposed that 
other systems were entirely wanting to France. Without speak¬ 
ing of the ancient spiritualism of Descartes and Malebranche, 
which was not e.ictinguished among its with the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and which had as a representative in the eighteenth the 
Abbe de Signac, the author of some excellent works, among 
others the TfnioUjmuje du, Sens iiithne,^ can one say that spiritual¬ 
ism was destitute of splendour in the country where Itousseau 
wrote? Is Rousseau anything else than energetic opposition to 
the spirit of the philosopliy of his times'! Neglect tlie earliest 
works produced when Rousseau was ignorant of himself and was 
searching for himself, consider only the great monuments of the 
maturity of his talent, and in them you will everywhere find, 
under forms more or less severe, an avowed system of Spiritual¬ 
ism; everywhere Rousseau defends conscience, disinterested vir¬ 
tue, human liberty, the immateriality and the immortality of the 
sold, and divine providence. It is sufficient to mention the first 
part of the Profession de Foi da Vicaire Savoyard. We know 
that Rou-sseau had written a refutation of the book of Helvetius; 
but the parliament having condemned llelvctius and burned his 
book, Rousseau suppi-essed his refutation.^ Turgot, a man very 
inferior to the author of Emile as a wi'iter, but who was much 
superior as a philosoplier, also declared himself an adversary of 
Helvetiu-s in a confidential letter to Condorcet, wliich Dupont de 
Nemours has published. His Disanirses on Universal History, 
and the article entitled Existence in the Encycloyedie, bear a 
somewhat undecided but real impress of spiritualism.^ As to 
scepticism, in order not to perceive it in France in the eighteenth 
century; it would be necessary to forget Voltaire. What, in fact, 
is Voltaire!® good sense somewhat superficial; and, in this de¬ 
gree, common sense always leads to scepticism. Voltaire doubt¬ 
less attached himself to the sen.sualistic school, as scepticism usu¬ 
ally does; but he constantly rejected its most bitter consequences, 
when he seriously explained himself. If ho supported with all 

' First Serie.s, Vol. 3, Condillac, Helvetius, Saint-Lambert, etc. 

* First Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 18, p. ISC. 

* First Series, Vol. .'i. Lectures 4 and .5, p. 203. 

* Oil Turgot, ill tliis Series, Vol I, Lecture 9, and First Series, Vol. 1, 
Lecture 17, p. 147; Vol. 3, Lectures o;i Helvetius, p. 2011; Vol. 4, Lecture 

16, p. 201. 

5 On Voltaire, in this Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 1, and First Series, Vol. 3, 
Lecture 1, p. 38; Lecture 2, p. 80; Lectures 4 and 5, p. 201. 
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his talent the philosophy of Locke, which he regarded as the 
philosophy of the new times, against the philosophy of Descartes 
exaggerated and compromised by Malebranche, he took good 
care not to adopt the extravagances of Hclvetius and d’llolbach; 
his philosophy consisted in adopting no system, and in ridiculing 
all systems; he is scepticism in its most brilliant awl lightest 
dress. It is also just to recognise that mysticism has never had 
in France an interpreter more profound, more eloquent, and who 
has exercised more influence, than Saint-Martin. Thft works of 
Saint-Martin, celebrated in all Europe, have made a school 
among us.^ 

If in England you only look at London in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, you W'ill doubtless there see little else than sensualism. 
But even at London you would find, by the side of Priestley, 
Price, that ardent friend of liberty, that ingenious and profound 
economist, who renewed and brilliantly sustained the Platonic 
idealism of Cudworth.'* I know that Price is an isolated phe¬ 
nomenon at London; but the whole Scotch school is more or 
less spmtualistic. Not without gloj-y arc the names of those pro¬ 
fessors who have succeeded each other in Scotland in the chairs 
of Aberdeen, of Glasgow, of Edinburgh, from the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century up to our day—Hutcheson, Smith, Reid, 
Ferguson, Beattie, and Dugald Stew.art.''' In regard to scepti¬ 
cism, it will be sufficient for me to name Hume, who by himself 
alone is an entire school.* Mysticism is found in every part of 

1 He has by turns published translations or imitations of Bbhme and 
original writings. They arc as follows, in chronological oi’der: Of Er¬ 
rors and Truth, Lyons, 177o, 1 vol. in-8; Natural Picture of the Rela¬ 
tions which exist between G >d, Min, and the Universe, Edinburgh, 1788,2 vol.; 
The Man of Appetite, Lyons, 1790, 1 vol.; Mcce Homo, 1 vol., Paris, 1792; 
The New Man, Paris, in-S, 1 vol., tins fourth year of liberty; Coneerninn the 
Ppirit of Thinys, 1800, 2 vol.; the Dayspriny, 1800, 2 vol.; The Three Prin¬ 
ciples of the Divine Essence, 1802, 2 vol.; The Ministry of the Human Spirit, 
Paris, 1802, 1 vol.; Jtour Questions in rryard to the Soul, 1807, 1 vol.; Pos¬ 
thumous Worhs, Tours, 2 vol. 1807; Concerning the Triple Life of Man, 
180,0, 1 vol. 

* Kichard Price, born in 1723, died in 1791. List of his philosophical 
writings: Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, Lond«)n, 1758, 3d edi¬ 
tion, London, 1787; Fotcr DUsertati' ns on J'rovidence, on Prayer, etc., 2d 
edition, 1788; A Free Discussion of the Doctrine of Materialism and Philo¬ 
sophical Necessity, in a Correspondence between Dr Price and Dr Priestley, by 
Dr Priestley, London, 1778. 

s First Series, Vol. 4, ScotcA School. 

• First Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 10; and Vol. 4, passim. 
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England. Recollect that Swedenborg, during his sojourn at 
London, founded there a mystical school which numbers many 
partisans, has its periodical organs, journals, and, it is said, even 
several chapels. 

Doubtless that which rules beyond the Rhine is idealism. 
Such is the general character of the great philosophy which 
sprang up at Koenigsburg in 1781, with the Critic of Pure Rea¬ 
son ,and has been maintained with a continually increasing pro¬ 
gress up t* our times, by an uninterrupted course of superior men 
whose names begin to pass beyond the limits of their own coun¬ 
try. Idealism is enthroned in Germany, but it riiust not be sup¬ 
posed that it has there entirely effaced the other systems, not 
even sensualism. Kant found a very strong opposition in Feder 
and Weisshaupt,® in Tiedemann,® especially in Herder, who 
wrote several works against the doctrine of Kant, and whose phi¬ 
losophy of history was composed in the sense of the philosophy 
of Locke.^ Scepticism had as a representative in Gemany M. 
Schulze, the spirited author of Rinesidenms.^ Quite as ingeni¬ 
ous and profound as Schulze, Frederic Jacobi** equally combated, 
empiricisim and idealism, and renewed the scepticism of Hume 
by changing its character in favour of sentiment and enthusiasm; 
an original thinker, a writer of the first order, whose renown has 
increased since his death, and equals that of his illustrious rival, 
Schelliug. As to mysticism, we are very sure of finding it in 
abundance in the country of Bohme and Swedenborg. 

This very incomplete review is sufficient to demonstrate what 
it was necessary to establish, that, if in each country of Europe 
there reigned perhaps a particular system, this particular system 
nowhere abolished the other systems. Now take from all these 
different countries the analogous systems, and place them by the 
side of each other; put together all the sensualistic systems of 
France, of Germany, and of England, then all the idealistic sys¬ 
tems, then the sceptical systems, then the mystical systems, and 
you will have upon the stage of European philosophy four great 
schools, all of which are recommended by considerable services, 
and present to impartial posterity names almost equally cele- 

' Firat Series, Vol. 5. 2 See the Following Lecture. 

* Ibid., and Vol. 1, Lecture 12. * Ibid., and Vol. 1, Lecture 11. 

’ Ibid. . 

® On Jacobi, sec farther on in this Lecture. 
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brated. If, moreover, we search for tlie part of each country in 
the general work, we shall find that France and England espe¬ 
cially represent sensualism and scepticism; Scotland and Ger¬ 
many, in different degrees, Spiritualism; in regard to mysticism, 
there is a little of it everywhere, and particularly in Germany. 

Such is the result which observation gives us: observation, 
then, confirms the theory. Induction, resting u])on the entire 
liistory of the past, divided in advance the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century into four great schools; and we have found 
that in fact this epoch of the history of philosophy is thus di¬ 
vided. This division, which in it.sclf, would be only a real but 
ai'bitrary fact, becomes a necessary fact by its relation to the en¬ 
tire history which it continues; it expresses a law of this history. 
Let us carefully follow it. As philosophical Europe in the 
eighteenth eentuiy is divided into four great schools, so this 
course will be divided into four parts. 

I shall exhibit in turn to you the sonsualistic school, the ideal¬ 
istic school, the sceptical school, tlie niy.stical school. But by 
which of these shall 1 commence ? In what order should I pre¬ 
sent them to you? 

Analysis of the human mind has given us not only four difl'er- 
ent points of view; it has given us those four points of view in 
an intimate correlation which it is important to observe. I’he 
human mind does not start by negation; for, in order to ieuy, it 
is necessary to have something to deny, it is necessary to have 
affirmed, and alfirmatiou is the first act of thought. Man, there¬ 
fore, commences by believing perhaps in this, perhaps in tliat, 
and the first system is necessarily dogmatical. This dogmatism 
is sensualistic or idealistic, according as man puts more con¬ 
fidence in thought or seirsibility, but it is impossible that we 
should begin by scepticism. On the other hand, if scepticism 
presupposes dogmatism, mysticism in its turn presupposes scep¬ 
ticism. For what is mysticism ? it is, once more, an act of de¬ 
spair on the part of human reason, which, after having naturally 
believed in itself, and having started by dogmatism, frightened 
and discouraged by scepticism, takes refuge in sentiment, in pure 
contemplation and immediate intuition. Behold the necessary 
movement of systems in the human mind.' In drawing conclu¬ 
sions from the human mind in regax’d to its history, we have not 
' Sec on cjifferont systwiiis. Lecture 4 of Vol. ‘J. 
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feared to affirm that here too history would reproduce what the 
analysis of the human mind had given us; and the experimental 
method, always agreeing with the rational method, has every¬ 
where shown us, in each of the great epochs of the history of 
philosophy, sensualism and idealism, scepticism and mysticism, 
reciprocally developed by each other in an invariable progress and 
order. Everywhere, in the first part of each epoch, we have en¬ 
countered tw'o dogmatisms which soon, engaging in cimtest with 
each other, wound each other, and end by producing scepticism; 
this, in its turn, react.s upon them and modifies them, while they 
also exercise a powerful infiuenco iqron its cour.se and its charac¬ 
ter; and then appears mysticism, which, produced, as it were, 
out of fear of scepticism and distrust of all dograati.sm, equally 
shuns both, .and attaches it.self to them again throiigli the war¬ 
fare itself which it raises against them. This constant order of 
the development of .sy.stem.s, we can c.stablish as a law, wliich 
shall have the same validity as that of tlie division of systems 
into four classes; and consequently we can, with the same cer¬ 
tainty, predict that in the eighteenth century not only will the 
same systems be reproduced, but that they will be reproduced 
in the same order. In fact, if you attentively (.xaniine the 
four great schools which contend for philoso])hical domination, 
without ever obt.aining it exclusively, in the eightc. nth century, 
you will see that they alt exist with the .same mutual relation 
which I have just detennined. 

There is not in the eighteenth century a single philosophical 
school which acts upon all other schools and resists their influ¬ 
ence; it is this relative development of schools, this reciprocity 
of action, this perpetual action and reaction which constitutes the 
philosophic life of Europe in the eighteenth century. 

Get an exact idea of the real situation of philosophy at this 
epoch. The seventeenth century had everywhere terminated, 
except in England, with the domination of idealism; idealism 
had not extinguished, but it had conquered sensualism; and it 
had ruined itself by its own faults, by the ingenious but chi¬ 
merical hypotheses which mark the triumph and bring the ruin of 
Cartesianisin. It was then that the philosophical minority of the 
seventeenth century, strengthened by the extravagances of the 
majority, became the majority in its turn; sensualism, which re¬ 
ceived a certain number of partisans in the seventeenth century. 
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obtained in tbe eighteenth century the domination, fir.-<t in Eng¬ 
land, then in France: towards 1750, Locke was the philosopher 
of enlightened Europe. The idealism of the seventeenth century 
doubtless resisted, but it was beaten down at every point. Later 
appeared a now idealism, that of the eighteentli ci'utury, that of 
Rousseau and Turgot, that of the Scotch school ami the German 
school. But Rousseau is evidently an opposcr, a man of the 
minority, who contends against the sensualistie majority, repre¬ 
sented by the encyclopedists. So Reid is an antagonist of Locke; 
the Scotch school, as I have already said, is a protestation of the 
permanent good sense of humanity against the extravagances of 
the new majority; for we are never the majority with impunity. 
Kant is Reid enlarged, that is, an antagonist of Locke. Thus, 
whilst the sensualism of the eighteenth century is a reaction 
against the idealism of the seventeenth, the idealism of the end 
of the eighteenth century is a reaction against the sensualism 
which precedes it. As to .scepticism, try, I ])ray you, to com¬ 
prehend Hume without Locke and Berkeley. Wh.at is Hume! 
The last term' of the .sensualistie sy.-^tem of Locke and the ide¬ 
alistic sy.stem of Berkeley. In Germany, Schuh.e-.iEnesidemus'' 
and iluiim .laeobi'* are incompreheusible without a sensualistie 
school amt an idealistic school, without Condillac and without 
Kant, for their seejitieisra, above all that of Jacobi, falls at once 
upon both. And by way of parenthe.si.s, remark how liijtory is 
formed, how the .spirit which presides in it forms everything in 
its time with weight and mettsure, and produces .systems wlien it 
is good that they should come: after Locke and Berkeley, after 
Condillac and Kant, scepticism was necessary, and it wa.s then 
that it came. In regard to mysticism, who could comprehend 
Saint-Martin without Voltaire and Condillac! Was not Saint- 
Martin driven to his mystieism through fright of .scepticism, which 
he wished to escape, and the sad dogmatism of his times ! It is 
the same with Frederic Schlogel, with Baader, and with other 
German mystics of otir ago.-* They are, in ray opinion, the oti-' 

' First Series, Vol. 4, Lectures on Reid, jmssim. 

• Schulze wrote a work entitled: JHnesikemus^ or the Foumlations ^iven to 
German Philomiihy by Professor Rein/wUl, teith a defnioe of ScejMeism ayaiust 
the pretensions of the Critic of Reason. See Manuel of Tenneminn, Frencli 
translation, 2d edition, vol. ii., p. d27. 

’ Jacobi is the author of the treatise: Vavid Hume and concerfuny Faith, 
or Idealism and Reaism, Monuel of 'lennrmaun, vol. ii., p. .S21. 

* See on Fr. Selilegel and Franz Uaador tho Manuel of Teimemaim, vol. 
ii. pp. aoi, 302. 
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spring of a period worn out with speculation, the last products of 
a discouraged philosophy which abjures itself. All, or nearly all, 
have been ardent dogmatists, whom the strife and the movement 
of mutually destructive systems'have precipitated towards scepti¬ 
cism, and of whom some have found refuge in the orthodox mys¬ 
ticism of the ancient faith and the Church, but the most part in 
a heterodox mysticism, at once arbitrary and chimerical. But 
finally, all this mysticism is the result of the despair of specula¬ 
tive reason, and we arrive at despair only after having passed 
through illusion. I regard it, therefore, as an incontestable point, 
that there are not only four great schools in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, but. that these four great schools are regularly developed: 
first sensualism, then idealism, then scepticism, then mysticism. 

I shall do as the human mind and history do. The human mind 
and history give four points of view, four school.s, always and 
everywhere, and so in the eighteenth century; 1 shall therefore 
divide the history of the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
into four parts. Moreover, the human mind and history make 
these four points of view appear, these four great schools, in their 
determined order; I shall present them to you in the same order: I 
shall begin witli sensualism; I shall go^rorn that to idealism, then 
to scepticism, and shall end with mysticism. But 1 .shall take 
great care, in j)resentiug to you successively and isolatedly each 
one of these four schools, to show you always their intimate re¬ 
lation and their reciprocal action in all the degrees of their de¬ 
velopment. Such will bo the order of this course. 

Now, what shall be its spirit I On which side shall I rank my¬ 
self, in this great battle of Kui’opean philosophy in the eighteenth 
century? Shall I be a sensualist, an idealist, a sceptic, or a mys¬ 
tic ? Once moi-e, I shall do like the human mind and history. 
The human mind and history produce fsjWf^stems; therefore 
hese four systems are true, at least in port;, for nothing exists, 
nothing can exist, which has no relation to truth. Pure error, I 
have already said, would be impossible, and it would be unintel¬ 
ligible: as error penetrates the mind of a man only by the truth 
which is in it, so it is admitted by other minds, is sustained in 
the world only by that, and the success of every system supposes 
that there is some common sense in it. The eighteenth century 
coiild produce these four systems, and they had in it great success; 
therefore these four systems have their truth. On the other hand. 
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these four systems contended together, and strongly contradicted 
each other. The day when absolute truth shall appear in the 
world, there will be no more contradiction and strife, all combat 
will cease; for truth has the' power to rally to itself all minds. 
But in the eighteenth century, as in all the great epochs of the 
history of philosophy, I behold strifes, a lively antagonism be¬ 
tween these four systems; I conclude thence, that these four 
systems, in order to have existed, had a cause for existing, their 
part of truth; they also had, and necessarily, their part of error, 
in order to have been contradicted, in order thus to have fallen 
into strife and antagonism; they exist, therefore they are more or 
less true; they are four in number, therefore they are more or less 
false; this is for me mathematically exact. What, then, is the 
duty of the historian '! Here as elsewhere, as always, his duty is 
to do as the human mind and history have done: he must not re¬ 
ject these four systems, for they have existed; and at the same 
time he must not be the dupe of any of these, for they have fallen 
into contention, for they have existed, not one, but four; they have 
been only particular systems, consequently exclusive systems, con¬ 
sequently more or less erroneous and vicious. I shall therefore 
do two things: I shall ^fend the foundation and the general 
principles of the four scHools which the philosophy of the eigh¬ 
teenth century presents; I shall defend each one of these schools 
against the three others, in the name of the human mind and 
history, which, having admitted them in spite of the other three; 
have had on account of that, I think, excellent rciisons which I 
shall give; and in defending the foundation of each one of these 
schools against the other three, I shall overwhelm by the weight 
of the other three, iia the human mind and history have done, the 
exaggerated and exclusive pretensions of each of them. History 
has produced all four of them, therefore 1 will accept them all; 
history has contradicted them by each other, therefore I shall 
contradict them by each other, and shall embrace none of them. 
Thus, in the examination which I shall make of each one of the 
great schools of the eighteenth century, there will always be two 
parts: 1st, an apologetical part, which will represent, thus to 
speak, the reasons of the existence of each school in history; 2d, 
a critical part, which will represent the strife and the defeats to 
which each has been subjected. 

Such is the plan, such are the divisions, the order, and the 
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spirit of the history of the four great schools of the eighteenth 
century which I propose to present you. But shall I limit my¬ 
self to this part of the historian "i Is this impartiality, which ap¬ 
pears like indifference, and which fests, on the contrary, upon a 
profound sympathy for humanity and for everything which comes 
from it, the only task which I propose 1 No; I must propose to 
myself still another; and I tell you beforehand that all this tends 
to, and will end at, dogmatical conclusions. 

There is, incontestably, a foundation of truth under the con¬ 
trary errors of the four fundamental systems of philosophy, with¬ 
out which these very errors would be impossible. But it is the 
error which is diverse; the truth is one. These four systems, al¬ 
though different in their errors, can and must agree in the truths 
which they contain. The errors of the systems which destroy 
each other, cover truths which do not pass away, and the history 
of philosophy contains a true philosophy, and, as Leibnitz said, 
perennisphilosopkia, sui hnmortaX philosophy, concealed and not 
ruined in the eccentric developments of systems. This is the com¬ 
mon foundation upon which we all live, people and philosophers: 
we live in truth and by truth, thus to speak; and it is sufficient 
to disengage this immortal foundation the defective and vari¬ 
able forms which at once obscure it anoinanifest it in history, in 
order to attain to true philosophy. I have long since* said, if 
philosophy does not already exist, you will search for it in vain; 
you will not find it. Would it not be absurd, in fact, if here, in 
1820, I should pretend to show the truth, finally di.scovered, in 
this point of time and space, which had escaped three thousand 
years of fruitless researche.s, and so many generations of men of 
genius 1 The pretension is insane, and every philosophy which is 
thus presented is a philo.soi)hy which it is easy to confound, even 
before having heard the revelations which it promises. If, on the 
contrary, under all errors, there is in the history of philosophy as 
well as in the human mind, a philosophy always subsisting, al¬ 
ways ancient and always new, it is only necessary to re-collect 
it. It is necessary to elevate the true side of all the systems 
which the history of philosophy contains, to put it in harmony 
with the true side of all the points of view of the human mind, to 
collect and offer to men that which they know already but con¬ 
fusedly, that which is in philosophers but in fragments, and, as it 
* 1st Series, passim. 
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were, in shreds, that which has belonged to all time, that which 
will always be, but everywhere and always more or less mixed, 
altered, corrupted by the movement of time and human 
things, by the feebleness of reflection, and the systematic illusions 
of genius. 

Such, you know, is the end of all my labours; this history of 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century will therefore be, pro¬ 
perly speaking, a course of philosophy under the form of the his¬ 
tory of philosophy, in the limits of a single epoch, an epoch which 
is greatest and most recent. I shall end, and wish to end, at 
theoretical conclusions; but these conclusions will be nothing else 
than the elevation and reunion of all the truths which have been 
put into the world, and expanded in the world by the four great 
schools of the eighteenth century. Every great epoch of the his¬ 
tory of philosophy has, thus to speak, a clear result, which is com¬ 
posed of all the errors and all the truths which are duo to this 
epoch: such is the legacy which it Itequcathes to the epoch which 
follows it. The eighteenth century, also, has its clear result; it 
has a legacy to bequeath to the nineteenth century.' I accept this 
legacy with gratitude, hut without binding myself to discharge its 
obligations; I wish to clq;ir it from dross, and present it thus to 
the rising generation, as its patrimony, and the foundation upon 
which it should work. 

You comprehend the reach of the philosophical and historical 
enterprise which I propose to execute with you and before you. 
The end is good, I believe, but the route will be long; neither in 
a few months, nor in a year, shall we be able to arrive at its ter¬ 
mination. It is important, therefore, that we should take the first 
steps as soon as possible, and I shall take up, in the coming lecture, 
the first great school which offers itself to us in the eighteenth 
century, to wit, the sensualistic school. 
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LECTUEE XIV. 

SENSUAI.ISTIC SCHOOL IN THE ElOHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Subject of tliis Lecture: Review of the different systems of llie seiisualistic 
scliool ill Eui-opo during tile eighteenth century, in England, France, and 
Oeimany.—That, even for the sake of fidelity, the historian should attach 
himself to the most celebrated systems.—In what order must they bo 
studiedt Ethnograjihical method. Three olijectioiis: 1st, arbitrary; 2d, 
shows not the concatenation, the reeiproeal action of systems; ,'id, unfa- 
vourble to scientific instruction.—Of the true method of its charactei’s: 
To follow at once the dates of systems, their reciprocal dependence, and 
the analogy of subjects.—To commence with the metaphysics of Locke. 

Tun liist lecture gave you the general classification of the 
systems wliich fill up the philosophy of the eighteenth century. 
We reduced the.se systems so diverse and so numerous to four 
schools; we determined the order in which these four schools 
have appeared, and consequently the order in which it is neces¬ 
sary to reproduce them. It is the sensualistic school which pre¬ 
cedes the others: we will therefore exaipine it first. 

But this school is vast; it embraces several nations and many 
systems! Where shall we commence? Observe that it is not I 
that detains you some time yet upon this preliminary question; 
it is method itself, method, which checks the natural impetuosity 
of thought, and condemns it to undertake nothing of which it has 
not rendered to itself a strict account. It is the peculi.arity of 
nascent philosophy to let itself be carried away by its object, to 
precipitate itself at first into every route that is offered to it; but 
it is the character of a more .advanced philosophy to boiTow from 
reflection the motives of all its proceeding^ and to set out upon 
no route without having wholly measui-ed it, without having re¬ 
cognised its point of departure and its issue. Thus, as wc have 
not approached the eighteenth century at hazard, and as we have 
commenced by searching out the order in which we should study 
the different schools of which it is composed, so we cannot ap¬ 
proach at venture the sensualistic school; before engaging in it, 
, it is necessary to search out also the order in which we should 
study the different systems which this school contains. 

But -we cannot classify systems of which we have not the least 
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idea; it is, therefore, necessary to commence by a kind of recog¬ 
nition, by a rapid review, of all the monuments of the sensualistic 
school of the eighteenth, century. Surely I ought not, neither do 
I wish to, enter into any detail, for I should anticipate the ex¬ 
tended lectures which are to follow; I only wish to cite for you 
some proper names, some titles of works, and some dates; but, 
finally, these proper names, these titles, these dates, are absolutely 
necessary in order that we may be able to find our way in the 
world where we are now taking the first steps. I am about to 
designate to you nearly all the phenomena which it is necessary 
to classify and to distribute into a convenient order. 

Locke is the father of the sensualistic school of the eighteenth 
century; placed between the seventeenth and eighteenth centu¬ 
ries, he forms the transition from one to the other; he is the last 
term of the sensualistic school of the seventeenth century, and 
the first term of the sensualistic school of the eighteenth. In fact, 
run over all the sensualistic philosophers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, there is not one who does not invoke the authority of Locke; 
and I do not speak merely of metaphysicians, but of mbralists, 
publicists, and critics. Locke is the chief, the avowed m.oster of 
the sensualistic school of the last century. Behold now the dis¬ 
ciples and the representatives of this school. 

In England, without speaking of Collins, Dodwell, and Mande- 
ville*, whom you know, we find, somewhat later, David Hartley, 
with his Observations on Man.^ It is the first attempt to join 
the study of intellectual man to that of physical man. The 
author of Zoonomy^ follows the work of Hartley. Contempora¬ 
neous with Darwin, Priestley, so well known as a physical philo¬ 
sopher, travelled in the same route and left a great number of 
works, the most celebrated of which is the treatise on Matter 
aiul Spirit,* in which he identifies spirit and matter. He com¬ 
bats the Scotch school; he is also a theologian, a heterodox 

' See in the preceding volume, the 12tli Lecture, aud iu Vol. 3 of the let 
Series, Lecture 2, p. 7 9. 

* D%vid Hartley, a phyeician, boru in 1704, died in 17.^7. Ho published 
“ Observations on Miui, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations,” Lon¬ 
don, 1749, in-«. The best edition, with the notes and additions of Pistori- 
ous, translated into English, is that of London, 1791, 3 vol. This edition 
has been several times reprinted. There is a French translation, by the 
Abbe Jurain, 2 vol., Rheims, 1755. Priestley gave a posthumous work of 
Hartley, entitled “ Theory of Human Mind,” London, 1775, not translated. 

^ It has been translated info French, Gaud, 4 vol. in-8, 1810—12, 

‘ Principal works of Dr Priestley; “An Examiiuttion of Dr Reid’s In- 
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theologian, as you would suppose; finally, he is a hardy publicist. 
He died in 1804. Horne Tooke, so famous for his political ad¬ 
ventures, applied to grammar^ the general principles of the 
English sensualistic school. He died in 1812. There come in 
cour.se two publicists, who are still living, fjodwin, the author of 
Political Justieep and Bentham, who is now the great represen¬ 
tative of the sensualistic political school of all hhirojie: his age, 
his renown, his foreign character, give us, I think, the right to 
occupy ourselves with a philosopher who belongs to history.^ 

If we pass into France, we there find at the head of the move¬ 
ment which is made on every hand towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Condillac, whose numerous works arc known 
to you.'* He applied his principles to all parts of philosophy; but 
he excels as a metaphysician. He died in 1780. Wo cannot 
speak of the-eighteenth century in France without mentioning 
Diderot and the Eiici/clojiedie; for the Ejicyclopedie is the monu¬ 
ment which best represents the eighteenth century among us, 
with all its grandeur and its hardihood, and with all its irregu¬ 
larities. Diderot is especially remarkable for his ideas on the 
theory of the fine arts; he is a paradoxical and enthusiastic 
critic.® Helvetius** died, it is true, in 1771, that is, before Con¬ 
dillac; but the work de I'Espril is several years posterior to the 
first writings of Condillac. The book dc VEsprit api)eared in 
1758, whilst the Essai snr I’Oriijine. des Connaissances Huinainn 

quiry into the Human Mind,” “ Dr Beattie’s Essay on the Nature and Im¬ 
mutability of Truth,” and “ Dr Oswald’s Appeal to Common Sense,” Lon¬ 
don, 1774.—“ Letters on Materialism and llartley’s Theory of tlio lluiiiHU 
Mind,” London, 177(».—” Dis<|uisition8 relating to .Matter and Spirit,” Lon¬ 
don, 1777.—“The Doctrine of Pliilosopliical Necessity Illiustratcd,” etc,, 
London, 1777.—” Three Dissertations on the Doctrine of Materialism and 
Philosophical Necessity,” London, 17711.—“ Letters to a Philosophical Un¬ 
believer, coutuining an E.\aiuiuatiun of tlie 4’rincipal Objections to the 
Doctrines of Natural Heligion, and especially those contained in the writings 
of Mr Hume,” Bath, 1780.—“Additional Letters,” 1781-87.—A con¬ 
tinuation of the Letters,” 1794. His discourses on history and politics 
have been translated into French, Paris, 4th year of the republic, 2 vol. 
in-8. 

1 In his works entitled: "Ena or “ Diversions on Parley,” 

178C, Vol. Ist; the second appeared in 180.5. 

’ “ Inquiry concerning Political Justice,” 2d edition, London, 1796, 2 vol. 
Godwin is celebrated for his romance of “ Caleb Williams.” 

* We did not dare to take this liberty in 1819, 1st Scries, Vol. 3, p. 7. 

■* First Series, Vol. 3, Lcctui-es 2 and 3. 

® First Scries, Vol. 2, Lectures 16 and 16, p. 204; Vol. 3, DUcours 
tTOutterliire, p. 6. 

* First Series, Vol. 3, Lectures 4 and 5. 
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belongs to 1746, the Traite des Systim^ to 1749, and the Traiti 
des Sensations to 1754; so that it is impossible not to place 
Helvetius after Condillac, although he died before him; for it is 
less the date of their death than that of their works which con¬ 
stitutes the age of philosophers. After Helvetius comes Saint- 
Lambert,^ whose Catechism of Universal Morality obtained the 
honour in the competition for prizes at the commencement of 
this century. Saint-Lambert died in 1803. You can place at 
nearly the same epoch, Gondorcet, Dupuis, and Cabanis. Con- 
dorcet belongs to the history of philosophy on account of his 
Sketch of the Proyress if the Human Mind? lie died prema¬ 
turely, in 1794. Dupuis, whose work on the Origin of Worships 
is so widely circulated, died in 1809. Cabanis, who played in 
France, with his Uelalions hetween the Physical Constitution and 
Morality, nearly the same part which Hartley and Darwin played 
in England^ died in 1808. Volnoy, author of the Ruins, died 
a few years since; Gall, quite recently. To this list I might, 
1 should perhaps, but 1 shall not dare to do it, add a man who, 
by his age, belongs to this generation of celebrated men, rather 
than to the century and the movement in which we are; the re¬ 
spectable old man who, by the elevation and goodness of his 
character, by the vigom- of his thought, and the lucidness of his 
style, is now among us the most faithful and complete repre¬ 
sentative of the sensualistic school of the eighteenth century: you 
are all thinking of our compatriot so justly and so generally 
esteemed, M. Destutt de Tracy. 

In Germany, without speaking of some fine minds, whether 
French’ or German, belonging to the court of Frederic, the sen¬ 
sualistic school gives us Feder, a distinguished pi’ofessor of the 
University of Gottingen, who preceded the revolution of Kant 
and survived'* it; Tittdl, his disciple,® Weisshaupt,® and several 

‘ First Series, Vol. 3, Ijecture 6. 

• See Vol. I of this Series, Lecture II. 

® For example. La Metlirie, born in 1703, died in 1751. Ilia principal 
works arc: yPoinme Machine, l748,and/V/omwie Jgante, 1748. His works 
have been collected,in 2 vol. in-8. Amsterdam, 1753 ■84. 

* Born in 1740, died in 1821. Inslitiiliones Ln/ica: et Metaphysica:, 1777. 
—« On Time and Space as serving for the examination of the I’hilosophy of 
Kant” (Gennan), 1787, etc. 

Of the Forms of Thought, or Categories of Kant” (Gerimm), 1788, 

” “ Doubts in regard to the doctrine of Kant, on the subject of Space and 
Time ” (German), 1788, etc. 
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other metaphysicians or logicians who belong to the school of 
Locke, and of whom the best known are Herder and Tiedemann. 
Herder has written much against Kant; but the work to which 
his name is attached is the Philosophy of the History of Human¬ 
ity.^ Tiedemann has served the sensualistic school by a multi¬ 
tude of theoretical and historical writings, especially by his Spirit 
of Speculative Philosophy.* 

If you will consider the other parts of Europe, you wilt find for 
the school which occupies us, scarcely more than two names 
worthy the attention of history. There is, first, in Italy, Geno- 
vesi of Naples;® his writings retain something of the philosophy 
of the seventeenth century and of Leibnitz; but Locke predomi¬ 
nates in them, and in the end appears there atone. In Switzer¬ 
land, you have Bonnet, who seems formed in the school of Hart¬ 
ley, a sincerely I’eligious and openly materialistic naturalist and 
metaphysician, who belongs to the history of philosophy by reason 
of his Analytical Essay on the Fatuities of the Soul.* 

Such is the list of the names and the systems which fill up the 
sensualistic school of the eighteenth century: it is upon this list 
that it is necessary to work. I believe it to be nearly complete, 
or at least there are wanting to it only names and works of little 
renown. To each must be accorded the place in history which 
really belongs to him, that is, we must occupy ourselves only with 
the men who have advanced science, and have left upon it their 
trace. Let it, then, be a principle with us that we will give our 
attention only to the "gi’cat representatives of the sensualistic 
school, and that we will leave in obscurity, doubtless mentioning 
them, but without according to them a lengthy analysis, all those 
who have done nothing else than to follow beaten paths, and to 
group themselves around illustrious men, who alone should in¬ 
terest us. This first consideration already reduces our task; it 
remains to know in what order we should accomplish it; it is 
necessary to fix this order, under penalty of marching blindly on 
the route before us. 

It seems that we might adopt the order which we have just 
been following. What have we done ? We have run over Europe 

* See Vol. 1 of this Series, Lecture 11. 

* Ibid., Lecture 12. 

. ® Born in l7l2, died in 1769. 

Born in 1720, died in 1793. His ooniplute works api>oared in 9 vol. 
in-4, from 1779 to 1763. 
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from nation to nation; we have considered England, then'France, 
then Germany, then Italy and Switzerland: this is what is called 
the ethnographical order. But to this order we may make three 
fundamental objections. 

At first, it has pleased us to begin with England; but why have 
we commenced with England, and not with France or Germany ? 
What reason is there for commencing with one nation i-ather than 
with another 1 It will be replied that the choice is not arbitrary, 
because it is an Englishman, Locke, who is the founder of the 
whole modern sensualistic school; hence it is necessary to com¬ 
mence with Locke. That is true in regard to Locke; but towards 
1750, the principles of Locke are spread through all Europe; they 
are developed everywhere else as well as in England. For example, 
after Locke and Hartley, according to the ethnographical order, 
you should take Darwin and Priestley; but they are no more the 
disciples of Locke than were Voltaire, Helvetius, and Saint-Lam- 
bert, and especially Condillac, who kept himself so near to Locke, 
and propagated his metaphysics. Moreover, when you shall have 
exhausted England, with what nation will you continue? Wilt 
you go from England to France, or to Germany, or to Switzerland, 
or to Italy ? Will you commence with Condillac, or ivith Herder, 
or with Bonnet, or with Genovesi ? There is no particular reason 
for choosing France rather than any other country. Thus, what¬ 
ever step you take, you cannot escape what is arbitrary. 

Behold another impropriety of the ethnographical method. 
When you start with such or such a country, with England, for 
example, should you piu-sue there the entire development of the 
sensualistic school, and succo.ssively run over Locke, Hartley, 
Darwin, Priestley, Horne Tooke, Godwin, Bentham, before having 
made known Condillac, Helvetius, Saint-L.ambcrt, etc., you would 
do nothing less than destroy the real relations of the European 
systems to each other, and the reciprocal action of those .systems 
upon each other. When Priestley wrote, Condillac had created 
a lively sensation in Europe; consequently, the mind of Condillac 
must have had some influence on that of Priestley : if you neg¬ 
lect this relation, you do not make the character, the merit, and 
true place of Priestley understood. But this remark is much 
more applicable to Godwin and Bentham, who are disciples of the 
sensualistic school of France quite as much as of this same school 
in England. I might multiply examples, but one is suflicient to 
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show that the ethnographical method has the great inconvenience 
of destroying the natural relations of systems, their order of de¬ 
pendence, and thereby the most general character of European 
philosophy in the eighteenth century, that is, its unity. ,In fact, 
Europe is one in the eighteenth century. That which commences 
in England is developed iu Fr.ance, reacts upon England, repasses 
into France, returns again into England, and it is from this action 
and reaction, and by these perpetual counterstrokes, that the 
European philosophy is formed. This concatenation is the very 
life of history, and, at the same time, it is the light of history, 
for it .alone teachc.s cause.s from etlbcts and effects from causes; 
where this relation of cause to otfect, thi.s progressive order, this 
logic of events, does not c.\i.st, there are many materials for his¬ 
tory, but there is no real history. 

The ethnological order docs more, it objects that from history 
there should spring any scientific result. You commence with 
England, and you meet at first the father of the English school, 
Locke. Locke is a motaphy.sician. You will, jn course, meet 
Hartley, Darwin, Priestley, who arc, properly speaking, physio¬ 
logists ; you, therefore, lose sight of mctaphysic.s, in order to 
plunge into physiology. Then you pass to Horne Tooke, who is 
a grammarian, and you leave physiology as you have just left 
metaphysics. Finally, you arrive at Bentham, who is a publicist, 
and you are separated :it once frmn motaphy.«ics, and physiology, 
and grammar. In going from England into Franco, you find 
Condillac, with whom you resume your metaphysical studies, soon 
to abandon them, and to take up your studios of politics and 
morals with Ilclvetiiis and Saiut-I.ambcrt. You therefore tra¬ 
verse the same interruptions which had at each .step broken the 
chain of your studies in England. They await you in Germany. 
You continually abandon one .subject for another, then this second, 
in order to return to the first. Now, I ask, what do metaphysics 
gain, what do morals, esthetics, all the parts of philosophic sci¬ 
ence gain, by studies which are begun only to be suspended, and 
resumed only to be abandoned again? It is impossible thus to 
acquire anything else than a superficial and incomplete instruc¬ 
tion, and the history of philosophy thus studied, entirely fails of 
its highest aim, which is the advancement and the formation of 
science. 

Such are the three objections which, in my opinion, do not 
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permit us to think of adopting the ethnographical method. We 
must, therefore, find a method which may be free from these ob¬ 
jections: 1st, a method which may not be arbitrary; 2d, which 
shows the connection of systems; 3d, which sheds a true light 
upon each one of the sciences of which hi.story is composed. 

Against the peril of what is arbitrary we .shall employ chrono¬ 
logy. There is nothing less arbitrary than figures and dates. 

By taking successively all .systems in chronological order through¬ 
out Europe, you take an order which is that of reality itself; you 
do not put yourselves in the place of history, you take history 
such as it has been made. Under this relation, the chronological 
method is that which we should adopt; but this alone would not 
.suffice, and it is necc.^sary to fertilwe and elucidate the chrono¬ 
logical order by joining to it that of the reciprocal independence 
of systems. As soon as a system is given with its date (and we 
here suppose a sy.steiii capable of exercising some influence in 
Europe, for otherwise it would not belong to history), we ought 
to search out what are the elfects of this system, that is, what 
are the systems which it directly or indirectly engenders, and 
which ai-c joined to it, whether as icproducing it, or as combating 
it. We must not here confine ourselves to such or such a 
country; all Europe must bo given a.s a theatre. Wherever the 
efl'ect of a cause m.ay appear, it must there bo pursued, and this 
effect must be related to its cause; if the cause is in England and 
the effect in Germany, we must go from England to Germany in 
order to proceed in course, if it is necessary, from Gomany to 
Italy, or to return to England. ^V e have no jurisdiction over 
reality; and if being produced by each other from end to end of 
Europe is a real character of philo.sophic systems in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, it is the duty of history to retrace this movement 
and this connection. In the drama ol the European pljilo.«opliy 
of the eighteenth century, unity of place is of no consequence; we 
must attach ourselves to the unity of action, lly uniting the 
order of the reciprocal dependence of the systems and their 
chronological order, you will preserve yourselves from what is 
arbitrary, and thereby from ivhat is incohci’ent. This not all; it 
is still necessary to consider the systems by the anology of sub¬ 
jects of which they treat. It would be absurd to mix metaphysi¬ 
cians with publicists, moralists with naturalists, historians with 
critics and grammarians; metaphysicians must be put with meta- 
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physicians, moralists with moralists, grammarians with gram¬ 
marians, etc.; so that the relation and the combination of all the 
analogous developments of a science, of metaphysics, for example 
in each of the countries of Europe, may give the whole meta¬ 
physics of the sensualistic school in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. I might say as much for morals, for politics, for assthet- 
ies, for grammar. It is in this manner, and in this manner alone, 
that history can take a scientific character, and that the history of 
philosophy will become what I wish it to become, a lesson of 
philosophy. 

These three conditions are indeed excellent, provided they are 
possible, you will say; but can we establish aj^d prefix the dates 
of these systems, their reciprocal dependence, the analogy of sub¬ 
jects, the chronological order, the historical order, and the scien¬ 
tific order? 

I believe so, and an attentive examination demonstrates, in my 
opinion, that these three orders are intimately connected. At 
first, you cannot deny that one system, in order to produce an¬ 
other, must have preceded it. This is not all: not only every 
system precedes that which it produces, but it produces that 
which it precedes, to speak with some latitude. If we were at 
an epoch wherein the different nations of Europe might be iso¬ 
lated from each other, it would certainly be possible for a system 
to appear at London without having any influence upon that 
which might afterwards appear at Paris. But, once more, Europe 
was one in the eighteenth century. Rapid and continual com¬ 
munications of every kind, printing and the periodical press, 
unite England, France, and Germany; and as soon as a system 
appears in such or such a point of civilized Europe, it is spread 
and is almost immediately known at the most distant point from 
that where it firet saw the light. There may be thinkers so soli¬ 
tary, or so thoughtful of their originality, that they are ignorant 
of or undertake to ignore what is going on around them; they 
are exceptions more or less fortunate; but in general nothing is 
isolated in Europe in the eighteenth centui-y, and the same year 
produces a discovery and spreads it from one end of the world 
to the other. Thus, we say that when a system appears, sup- 
j)03ing—and remember this is always hypothesis—that this first 
system attracts sufficient attention, the systems which shall come 
afterwards must inevitably attach themselves more or less to it. 
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and sustain with it a relation either of resemblance or opposition. 
The chronological order is then the condition and the principle 
of the historical order. 

It is the same with the order of subjects. But 1 shall be asked 
whether there is an order of subjects. I answer that the diflc- 
rent parts of philosophy, metaphysics, morals, esthetics, gram¬ 
mar, history of philosophy, certainly follow an order in their 
development. It is impossible to suppose applications before prin¬ 
ciples. Now, in philosophy, metaphysics are the principle; all the 
rest is consequence and application. Metaphysics are evidently 
the foundation of morals, of icsthetics, of history, of politics. 
There is even in the^different applications of metaphysical princi¬ 
ples a certain order the rigour of which must not be exaggerated, 
but which, nevertheless, is not without reality. For example, in 
a school, whatever it may be, the history of philosophy can appear 
only so far as the metaphysics of this school and all the great 
moral, assthetical, and political applications shall have been de¬ 
veloped. Without this the school in question will not have a 
measure which can be applied to all systems, and do not exjiect 
that it will produce a historian.^ 

This is what reason says: facts are in accordance with it. 

Consult facts and you will see that this nece.ssary order ha.s 
been everywhere followed. In England the chronological order 
gives Locke and metaphysics, then the ai)plications of metaphy¬ 
sics, Hartley, Priestley, Bentham. Try to disarrange the terms 
of this series; try to put Hartley, Priestley, and Bentham before 
Locke; you cannot do it; therefore the order of subjects, as 1 
have deduced it from the nature of things, is here realized in the 
history of English philosophy: it is equally realized in the history 
of philosophy in France. Do you think of Condorcct, Saint- 
Lambert, and Helvetius before Condillac? Facts declare, as well 
as reason, that Condillac came and flourished before them all. 
It is the same in (Germany. Fcdcr died after Herder aqji after 
Tiedemann; but Feder, who lived to the most advanced old age, 
taught the philosophy of Locke at Gottingen, and had formed 
around him an empirical school with Lossius, Tittel, etc., before 
Tiedemann and Herder had arrived at the complete development 
of their historical views. The dilTerent parts of philosophy fol- 

* See the First Vol. of this Series, /nt< oiluction to the I/islory of /V«7osi>/%, 
Lecture 12. 
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low in time the same order as in thought; time everywhere only 
manifests the nature of things: the nature of things and time, 
theory and history equally give us this same result, that meta¬ 
physics precede, that the moral, scsthetical, and political applica¬ 
tions follow, and that which terminates is the regard, the judg¬ 
ment which a completely established school bestows upon the 
past, that is, history, and particularly the history of philosophy. 
'I'herefore the chronological order and the order of subjects are 
the same. Now, we have seen that the chronological order con¬ 
tains the reciprocal dependence of systems, the historical order; 
llierefore the chronological order, well understood, comprises the 
other two; thus the harmony of the three orders which the true 
historian should follow, is found to be demonstrated by facts as 
W'ctl as by the natui-c of tilings. 

If the historian of the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
wishes to embrace all the phases of the numerous phenomena 
which come under his observation, he must consider them at first 
in their chronological succession; he must then consider them in 
their reciprocal dependence; finally, he must consider them in 
their relation with such or such a given subject. And these three 
points of view, equally neces.?ary, are only three distinct parts of 
one and the same order, which is the true order, the philosophical 
spirit applied to history. 

This chronological order i.s, without contradiction, the founda¬ 
tion of history; but employed alone or badly understood, it is not 
a torch, it gives only insignificant date.s, various and more or less 
interesting expositions, but expositions without unity and without 
light, in a word, mere chronicles. Chronicles are excellent when 
they are true, in the infancy of the civilization of nations, when 
man, without comprehending, and without endeavouring to com¬ 
prehend what takes place under his eyes, reproduces it with 
unsophisticated fidelity, and transmits it to future generations. 
Butat^his time, the chronicle, as such, is a real anachronism. 
History can no longer be a simple literary amusement, addressed 
to the imagination alone; it should speak to the reason of man. 
It is not sufficient that it should be a picture; it must be a 
lesson, and it can be such only so far as it relates effects to causes, 
dnd presents facts not only in their chronological succession, but 
in that concatenation which explains them by each other in 
deducing them from each other. It is only by this that it can 
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make certain facts, certain systems, comprehensible. Such or such 
a metaphysica.1 system, considered alone, resists the most pene¬ 
trating attention, and remains obscure. But put this system in 
relation with those which follow it, and which it has produced, 
and the scene changes; this obscure mass is elucidated, and is 
converted into a luminous and fecund principle which reveals to 
you its nature by its effects, by the systems which are its conse 
quences; these consequences produce others which develop the first, 
until, from consequences to consequences and from systems to 
systems, the power of the principle or the primitive system is 
exhausted. If, perchance, this system is false, judge of what 
importance it is to follow it in all its consequences, whose extra¬ 
vagance exposes the view of their principle, which, taken alone, 
might have escaped your attention. The order of dependence 
can alone give you this high instruction; and the order of depend¬ 
ence is, doubtless, contained in the chronological order, but it i.s 
not the imagination, it is profound reason which can discover it 
there. Finally, it is not sufficient to show the concatenation of 
systems among themselves; the history of philosophy would not 
be true to itself unless it wore a philosophical education. What 
is the life of an individual, if not his continual education? What 
is political history, if not a social education? What can be the 
history of philo.«ophy, if not the education of philosophy? But 
•philosophical education is not accomplished by hastily running 
over subjects without any connection between them, and over 
topics that change, and are continually metamorphosed under the 
eye which considers them. It is necessary to dwell upon a large 
collection of analogous subjects, in order to draw real instruction 
from them. The analogous order of subjects among themselves 
should be joined to the order of dependence of systems, which is 
derived from their succession, from the chronological order, the 
necessary base and efficacious principle of the other two. 

These three points of view,will guide us in the history of the 
sensualistic school of the eighteenth century. I shall scrupulously 
follow the chronological order; but I shall interpret it by the 
historical order, by investigation of the filiation and genealogy of 
systems; and I shall take good.care not to separate what the 
nature of things, what history and dates have brought together; 
I shall put all the systems of metaphysics with each other, then 
I shall examine all the important applications of metaphysics to 
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morals, to (esthetics, to society, and I shall terminate, as every 
school terminates, whatever may be its character, by their appli¬ 
cations to general history, and to the history of philosophy, which 
is the crown of all. 

In order to be faithful to the order which I have just designated 
to you, I should commence with the first series of the sensualistic 
school, that is, with the series of metaphysicians. Locke is at 
the head of the sensualistic metaphysicians of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; he it was who produced all the others, and who furnished 
for his successors the very subjects with which they were occupied. 
With Locke, then, it is necessary to commence. His merited 
glory, his genius, his immense influence of every kind, command 
us to study him seriously, and to make him the subject of a pro¬ 
found examination. 
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LECTURE XV. 

LOCKE, ms LIFE. 

Locke: his biography.—Sprang from a liberal family.—Ilis first studies.— 
Descartes disgusts him with scholasticism.—He pays particular attention 
to medicine.—He enters into the political world; his friendship with 
Shaftesbury.—His varied fortunes.—Driven from the University of Ox¬ 
ford.—His refuge in Holland.—Revolution of 1CS8.—Favour of Locke 
until his death.—His character: disinterestedness, prudence, firmness, 
tolerance.—Review of his works.—The ‘ Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing.’ 

Locke is the father of the whole sensualistic school of the 
eighteenth century. He is, incontestably, in time as well as in 
genius, the first metaphysician of this school. And, as we have 
said, morals, aesthetics, politics, are merely applications of meta¬ 
physics, applications which are themselves the bases of the his¬ 
tory of philosophy. Moreover, Locke was not simply a meta¬ 
physician ; he himself carried his metaphysics into the science of 
government, into religion, into political economy; his works of 
this class have served as a foundation to analogous works of the 
sensualistic school. In order to understand this se’auol, it is then 
necessary to have a thorough understanding of the metaphysics 
of Locke; for this reason I propose to examine him with the 
most scrupulous care, and at sufficient length. 

But before exposing to you the philosophy of Locke, it is im¬ 
portant that you should know what was the life and character of 
this man, who has exercised such a powerful influence over, the 
moral and intellectual destiny of so great a number of his fellow- 
beings. 

John Locke' was born at Wrington, a few leagues distant from 

* We have made use of the Life of Locke, written in French, by his 
intimate friend Leclerc, and inserted in the 4th Vol. of the ‘ BibliotIie<;uo 
Choisle,’ 1705; of the Eulogy of Locke by Coste, contained in a letter to 
the author of the ‘ Nouvelles do la Republique des Lettres,* and published 
in these ‘ Nouvelles,’ February 1705; of the Life of Locke in the classical 
edition of his works; finally, of the excellent chapter of Dugald Stewart 
on Locke, in his preliminary discourse in the Encvclop*di* Uritannica, 
‘ On the progress of metaphysical and moral sciences in Europe after the 
revival of lottere.’ 
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Bristol, in the county of the same name, on the 29th of August 
1G32. Very little is known of his family, except that his father 
was a clerk of a justice of the peace, that he took part in the 
political troubles of 1640, and even served as a captain in the 
parliamentary army under Colonel Alexander Popham. Young 
Locke puraued his first studies in Westminster College, London. 
Here he remained until the age of nineteen or twenty years, until 
1651 or 1652, when he went to the University of Oxford, to the 
identical Christ’s College, where, at a later period, he was ex¬ 
aminer. 

The University of Oxford was then, as it appears to be now, 
much attached to the cause of the past; and the cause of the 
past, in philosophy, was then peripatetic scholasticism. A single 
man turned it aside from this sterile study, and this man was our 
Descartes, the common master of all the great minds of his times, 
even the most opposite. Locke, in reading the works of Descartes, 
.admired the perfect clearness of his exposition, without adopting 
his system; and he became disgusted with the barbarous philo¬ 
sophy that was taught at Oxford; so that Descartes has the 
honour and the merit of having contributed to the formation of 
his most redoubtable adversary.^ Locke received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1655, and that of Master of Arts in 1658. 
The study to which he applied himself particularly was medi¬ 
cine. He did not tnko the degree of doctor; nor did he prac¬ 
tise, on account of the extreme feebleness of his health; neither 
had he any professorship; but procured at Christ’s College 
a simple benefice, that is, a title, that of fellow, a prebend 
without functions. But although he had never practised nor 
professed medicine, Locke acquired considerable reputation. at 
Oxford, if wo may judge by the testimony of one of the most 
skilful practitioners of that period, Sydenham, who in the dedica¬ 
tion of his Observations^ on Acute Diseases, congratulates himself 
on the approbation of Locke. Such were his occupations until 
the year 1664. Observe the nature of these occupations and 
their influence on the direction of the mind. The study of me¬ 
dicine supposes that of the physical and natural sciences; it 
develops the taste and the talent for observation, and, in this 

This curious fact is attested to by Lcclcrc, who declares that he received 
it himself from Locke. Dugald Stewart lias repeated it. 

^ Published in Ifi/S. 
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respect, it may be said that the study of medicine is an excellent 
preparation for metaphysics; but, it must be added, for a well- 
formed mind,i for when we are continually surveying phenomena 
of organic life, it is easy, it is natural to be surprised and carried 
away by the appearance, and to confound with these phenomena 
other phenomena which are very different; and I pray you not to 
forget that, in fact, in the review which I have presented to you 
of all the philosophical schools, we have seen sensualism and 
empiricism, as well as scepticism, often proceed from schools of 
natural philosophers and physicians: call to mind, in antiquity, 
Sextus iEnesidemus, and more than one successor of Aristotle. 

In 1664, Locke accompanied William Swan, as secretary, to 
the Court of Berlin. At the end of one year he returned to Ox¬ 
ford, and it was there, in 1666, at the age of thirty-four years, 
that he made the encounter which decided his destiny. Ashley 
Cooper, afteiTvards Earl of Shaftesbury, having come to Oxford 
for his health, made the acquaintance of Locke; and after having 
consulted him as a physician, he became .attached to him as a 
friend, and never did they separate. Locke shared the prosperity 
of his friend, but he also shared his adversity; he joined him in 
his exile, he closed his eyes in a foreign land, and he undertook, 
at a later peried, to write his life and vindicate his memory. 

Who was Shaftesbury? History seems to point him out as a 
man of strong mind, without settled convictions, as an ambitious 
politician, who more than once changed his position, but an am¬ 
bitious person of great talent, and even of great character. A 
strange friend for a philosopher! I give you this opinion as that 
of historians, and not as my own; I have not sufficiently studied 
the affairs of this period to pass a safe opinion on the men who 
took part in it. I know that in these revolutionary times the 
same end was often pursued by the most different ways; I find no 
essential contradiction in all the changes with which Shafte.sbury 
is reproached; it is possible that, under the appearance of intrigue, 
and with intrigue itself, there was in him a sincere patriotism, and 
I confess that the friendship and high esteem of a man as sensible 
and as virtuous as Locke, protect, in my opinion, the doubtful 
memory of this ardent and uneasy statesman, at one time engaged 
with Lord Falkland in the party of the court, then united with 
that of the parliament, afterwards lending a hand in the re- 
‘ In regard to this, see Dugald Stewart, discourse already cited. 
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establishment of Charles II., and minister of this prince; finally, 
conspiring perhaps against him, and leaving his country to die in 
Holland. 

Ashley drew the young physician from the peaceful solitude 
of Oxford, and placed him in the brilliant circles of London. 
Locke there became connected with the most important person¬ 
ages, Lord Halifax, the Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of 
Northumberland, whom he accompanied to France in 1668. A 
few years after, in 1674, having gone to Montpelier for his health, 
which had always been very delicate, he made the acqu.aintance 
of Lord Herbert, Eai-1 of Pembroke, to whom he afterwards dedi¬ 
cated his great work on the Unman Understanding. 

On returning from Montpelier, he passed through Paris and 
formed connections with some of the learned men, and, among 
others, with the traveller Bernier, the Calvinist Justel, who after¬ 
wards being obliged to quit France, became a bookseller to the 
King of England, and with the antiquary Toinard, with whom he 
held a regular* correspondence during all his life. 

Ashley was one of the eight lords to whom Charles II. con¬ 
ceded the territory of Carolina. These eight proprietors applied 
to' Locke for a constitution, and it appears that this constitution, 
which I have not i-ead, was much more favourable to the rights of 
the proprietors than to those of the inhabitants, since in 1719 the 
inhabitants demanded the repeal of this constitution which had 
been given to them by the liberal Ashley, and the philosopher 
Locke, and besought the crown to take them again under its im¬ 
mediate authority. In 1668 Locke was n.amed member of the 
Royal Society of Sciences. In 1672, Ashley having been made 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and having been elevated to the dignity of 
Lord Chancellor of England, gave to Locke an important office, 
that of secretai-y of presentations. A ministerial revolution in 
1673, deprived the minister of his office, and the philosopher of 
his situation. In 1679 Shaftesbury was again restored to favour, 
and his renewed favour was shared by the philosopher; finally, 
renewed disgrace fell upon them both, more severely, too, than 
before, and much more prolonged. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
thrown into the ranks of the opposition, was accused of having 
c.arried opposition even to faction, was imprisoned, placed in the 

' A great part of this unpublished correspondence U in the hands of M. 
Brunet, the learned author of the Mutiuel dii Lit^iaii'e. 
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Tower of London, compelled afterwards to leave England and 
take refuge in Holland, whei'e he died in 1C83. Locke followed 
him thither and inherited all the hostility of the opposite party. 
The Court of Charles II. determined that the University of Ox¬ 
ford should di.sposses him of his employment in Christ’s College; 
and as Dean Fell made some resistance to this, on the twelfth of 
November, 1084, a warrant signed Charles IT. struck Locke 
from the list of the members of the University of Oxford, with¬ 
out judgment or previous inquest. The hatred of his enemies 
went still farther. It was the time when the Earl of Monmouth 
was engaged in foreign conspii-acies against the throne of the 
Stuarts. Locke was implicated in these conspiracies; his extra- 
ditioni was demanded, and if he had been delivered up, he would 
doubtless have ascended the scaffold and closed his life like Syd¬ 
ney. Fortunately, he had found friends in Holland: he concealed 
himself, and suffered the storm to pass. Some time after, with 
some theologians and physicians of Holland, he formed a small 
philosophical society, which bore its fruit. Among these men 
were Leclerc, the author of the Bibliotheque Cniverselle, and 
Limborch, a Protestant minister, a remonstrant and Arminian, 
men penetrated, like Locke, with the liberal spirit which pre¬ 
vailed in religion and politics. The first efforts of Locke as a 
writer were there made, his Metluxlua Adversariorum, inserted 
in the journal of Lcclcrc, and his letter to Limborch on Tolera¬ 
tion,^ a veritable manifesto of the persecuted minority. There, 
too, he completed the great philosophical work which he had 
undertaken many years before, and which became the Essay on 
the Human Undersiandhuj; but at first he published a mere 
abridgment, a sort of prospectus, in the Bihliulheque Cniverselle, 
of January, 1688. 

In the meantime the revolution of 1688 took place. You can 
easily conceive that Locke, who in his exile had been, as it were, 
the intellectual chief of the whole persecuted party, received at 
London in 1689 the most honourable receptiou. King William 
accorded to him his entire confidence; and, if his health, and 

• See Leclerc for the details of this affair. 

» The following is the title: Epistola ad ctarissirntm virum T.A.R.P.T. 
O.L.A., scripts a P.A.P.O.J.L.A.; that is, Theoloyiie apud remonstranlf.s 
profeasorum, tyranniilis osorem, Lmliui-tjnni, Aiiislelodiinensem, scripta a pads 
amioo, ptrseciUionis osore, Johanne Lnckio, Anglo. 
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perhaps the modesty of his tastes, had not been opposed to it, 
Locke would have acquired the highest political fortune. He 
was offered the appointment of minister to the Court of Vienna 
or to that of Berlin, or to any other court that he might choose.’ 
He contented himself with a more humble employment, but still 
one of some importance, first with that of member of the Board 
of Commissioners of Appeals; afterwards with that of member 
of the Boai’d of Commissioners of Trade. Besides his great work 
on the Human Understanding, he published several writings 
which concurred powerfully in strengthening and popularizing in 
England the constitutional government of 1688, that government 
which conciliates, at the same time, the tutelar power of the 
crown and the rights of the people; that government which, in 
the eighteenth century, inspired Montesquieu, and at a later pe¬ 
riod served as a model for that which sprang from the French 
Revolution. Locke is therefore in this respect one of the bene¬ 
factors of humanity. About the year 1700 the condition of his 
health comp'clled him to renounce a political career; he retired 
to Oates, in the county of Essex, to the family of Lady Masham, 
daughter of the celebrated Doctor Cudworth, an accomplished 
pereon and much distinguished for nobility of character and rare 
qualities of mind. The last years of his life, completely occupied 
in preparation for death, were passed between the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and the services of friendship. Thus he died at 
the age of seventy-three years, on the 28th of October 1704. 

Such was the life of Locke: let us now examine his character. 
All his contemporaries, and, what is better, all the known actions 
of his life testify, that no one was more sincerely and constantly 
attached to truth, virtue, and the cause of human liberty. He 
loved and served this noble cause; he even had the honour of suf¬ 
fering for it, but without ever departing from the most perfect 
moderation. Locke was, in some sort, bom a sage. Moderation 
and cautiousness were, as it were, in his temperament. It may 
be said that he had something of Socrates, or at least of Franklin, 
in him. I shall not blame him for having loved his country so 
much as to be associated with its destinies; but those who would 
blame a philosopher for having left his solitude, and having 
•mingled in public affairs, cannot deny at least that he therein 
showed the greatest disinterestedness. In 1700, when on account 
' See Leclerc. 
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of hia health he resigned his place as one of the Commissionei's 
of Trade, the king wished to continue his salary, which was very 
considerable^* and at the same time dispense with his services. 
Locke refused to receive a salary for a situation which he could 
not filL 

He was extremely prudent, reserved, and discreet. During the 
exile of Shaftesbury, and during the violent persecution of the 
whole liberal party, the enemies of Locke sought diligently for 
an opportunity to deprive him of his place in Christ’s College. 
The minister. Lord Sunderland, wrote to Dean Pell to obtain in¬ 
formation concerning him; Pell replied;^ I have for several years 
past had my eyes upon him; but he is so cautious, that I cannot 
say that there is a person in the college who has heard him utter 
a single word on politics. . . . Having spoken before him both 
in public and private against the honour of Lord Shaftesbury, 
against his party and his designs, he has never, either by word 
or gesture, manifested the least interest in what was said. There 
is no man who is so perfectly the master of his passions and of his 
tongue. 

You must not fancy that this prudence arose from pusillani¬ 
mity. At the death of Charles II., when .Tames II. ascended the 
throne, William Penn, who, as a philanthropist perhaps, had 
everywhere secured acquaintances and even favour at the court, 
offered his quondam fellow-stude»t Locke, to procure for him a 
pardon. Locke replied, although he was then an exile and in 
distress, tliat there was no reason for pardon where there was 
neither crime nor fault. 

But that which I admire most in Locke, that which renders 
him most particularly dear to me, if I may dare to make u.se of 
such an expression, is a quality which, in my opinion, is still bet¬ 
ter than prudence and firmness, I mean indulgence and tolerance. 
A learned ecclesiastic of the times. Doctor Lowde, having publicly 
accused him of enfeebling by his system tl)e distinction between 
good and evil, Locke, instead of being displeased, exclaimed:® 
The brave man is right; it is consistent with his profession to 
take umbrage at such a point, and to be alarmed at expres.sions 
which, if considered alone, would be offensive and productive of 
just suspicions. He showed his philosophiciil toleration on a more 
important occasion, and of which I will speak. 

> Coste and Leclerc. ’ Leclerc. 

’ ‘ Essay on the iluuiau Understanding,’ preface to the second edition. 
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Newton, although a good natural philosopher, was not at all 
materialistic; perceiving at once the consequences of the system 
of Locke, he became alarmed. He took him for a partisan of 
Hobbes, which was doing him a very great injustice. He even 
conceived suspicions of the honesty of Locke; and, in a moment 
of singular humour, learning that Locke was sick and even unlikely 
to live, he went so fixr as to say that it would be well if he were 
already dead. This speech is relieved of its cruelty by the per¬ 
fect candour with which Newton himself confessed it to Locke, 
asking at the same time his pardon. “ Pardon me, I prfvy you,” 
said he, “ for this want of charity.” The letter is signed “ Yotir 
very humble and very unfnrtunate servant, Isaac Newtan. Sep¬ 
tember, 169.3.” I cannot forego the pleasime of reading to you 
the reply of Locke; it was published for the first time by Dugald 
Stewart.^ It breathes, as Ilugald Stewart well observes, a true 
philosophical magnanimity, and a genuine kindness. 

“ Oates, Oct. 5th, '93. 

“ Sir, —I have been ever since I first knew you, so entirely and 
sincerely your friend, and thought you so much mine, that 1 could 
not have believed what you tell me of yourself, had I had it from 
anybody else. And though I cannot but be mightily troubled 
that you should have had so many wrong and unjust thoughts of 
me, yet next to the return of good offices, such as from a sincere 
good-will 1 have ever done you, I receive your acknowledgment 
of the contrary as the kindest thing you could have done me, 
since it gives me hopes that I have not lost a friend I so much 
valued. After what your letter expresses, 1 shall not need to say 
anytliing to justify myself to you. I shall always think your 
own reflection on my carriage, both to you and to all mankind, 
will sufficiently do that. Instead of that, give me leave to assure 
you, that I am more ready to forgive you than you can be to de¬ 
sire it; and I do it so freely and fully, that I wish for nothing 
more than the opportunity to convince you that I truly love and 
esteem you; and that I have still the same good-will for you as 
if nothing of this had happened. To confirm this to you more 
fully, I should be glad to meet you anywhere, and the rather, 
•because the conclusion of your letter makes me apprehend it 
would not be wholly usele.ss to you. But whether you think it 
' ‘ Discourse,’ etc,, Vol. 2, p. 75. 
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fit or not, I leave wholly to you. .1 shall always bo ready to 
serve you to my utmost, in any way you shall like, and shall 
only need your commands or permission to do it. 

“ My book is going to the press for a second edition; and 
though I can answer for the design with which I wrote it, yet 
since you have so opportunely given me notice of what you have 
said of it, I shall take it .as a favour, if you would point out to 
me the places that give occasion to that censure, that by explain¬ 
ing myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by others, or un¬ 
awares doing the least prejudice to truth or virtue. I am sure 
you are so much a friend to them both, that were you none to 
me, I could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt that you 
would do a great deal more than this for my sake, who after all 
have all the concern of a fiiend for you, wish you extremely well, 
and am, without compliment, etc.” 

It remains to me to speak of the works of Locke. But I will 
simply mention the titles of these works, that I may speedily 
arrive at that which must be for us a subject of long examination. 
The first work of Locke is a small Latin ess.ay, entitled Melhodus 
Adversariorum, that is, 14 model of the manner to be employed in 
preparation of collections and arrangements of extracts obtained 
in reading, translated into French and published for the first 
time in the /iiblioilieqve Univer$elh, July 1G8C, V^>1. ii., p. 315; 
the second is the famous letter to Limborch on Toleration, of 
which we have already spoken, and which was also translated 
into French and inserted into the Bibliotitvque in 1G88. It was 
in I GOO that the Essay on the Human Understanding appeared 
in London. The same year Locke published the Essay on Uivil 
Government. The aim of this Essay was to reply to the partisjvns 
of the Stuarts, who accused the new dynasty of usurpation. 
Locke endeavours to show that the legitimacy of a government 
rests on the sanction of the people; whence it follows that the 
people sanctioning the new dynasty, this dynasty is legitimate. 
In this work the republican spirit prevails with some monarchical 
ti-aits. The sovereignty of the people, which was the reigning 
dogma among the Puritans and Independents of F.ngland, among 
whom Locke had received his first impressions, is the philosophi¬ 
cal principle of this treatise, which served as a model to the 
Social Contract. His Letters on Education (1693) also inspired 
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the Emile. Reasonable Christianity, which appeared in 1693, 
had, like the Essay mi Cisil Government, a particular aim. In 
order to introduce some toleration and union among all the sects 
which divided England, it was necessary to sei/.e upon and settle 
the point which was common to all; and it was precisely this 
point that Locke tried to establish as the basis itself of Clnistian- 
ity. In short, the book on Commerce is, I believe, the starting point 
of all the analogous works which appeared in the eighteenth 
century. I do not know a book anterior to that on political 
economy which, produced any sensation in the world. But 
Locke’s true title to glory is his Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing. It is with this work that 1 wish to occupy you, con¬ 
tenting myself at present with the consideration of its exterior, 
before entering into the spirit itself of the work, and submitting 
it to a close examination. 

The Essay on the Human Understanding appeared for the 
first time in London in 1690, in folio form. It had immense 
success. Many were the causes of it, and above all the celebrity 
of the author as the friend of religious and political liberty. It 
was at the period of the revocation of the edict of Nantes; and 
all those who, throughout Europe, adhered to the proscribed 
cause, expected and received with the utmost eagerness and with 
the greatest favour, all the publications of Locke, who, after the 
appearance of his letter on Toleration, was regarded .as their re¬ 
presentative. Everywhere the liberal minority which wiis already 
formed, and which was the basis of the present majority, had 
their eyes on the writings of Locke. Hence the prodigious suc¬ 
cess of the Essay mi the Human Understanding; editions and 
translations multiplied rapidly. During the life of Locke, four 
editions were published in England, in 1690, 1691, 1697, and 
1700; and in all these editions Locke made considerable altera¬ 
tions: the best chapters, for example, that on the association of 
ideas, appeared only in the fourth edition. lie was preparing a 
fifth when he died; it appeared in 1705; a tenth edition was 
published in 1731. Dugald Stewart informs us that he possesses 
a copy of the thirteenth edition, of 1748. What contributed 
e.specially to s])read the Essay on the Human Understanding, was 
the French translation of Coste. The French was becoming the 
universal language of Europe. This translation, made in 1700, 
during the life of Locke, passed through five editions, between 
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the years 1700 and 1750. Wynne, bishop of Saint Asaph, pub¬ 
lished an English extract from the original work, which was trans¬ 
lated into French by Bossuet, in 1720.^ There are three Latin 
translations: one which appeared in London in 1701,® reprinted 
at Leipsic in 1700, and again reprinted at Amsterdam in 1729; 
the best is that of Thiele, Leipsic, 1731. There are many Dutch 
and German translations.® Finally, a version in modem Greek 
wali|>ublished in Venice in 1790. 

Nothing was opposed to the success of Locke except the anger 
of the enemies of all political and religious liberty. The Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford proscribed his work, as it had proscribed his person. 
It was agreed in an assembly that if a public manifesto w.as not 
made against the Essay on the Hwnan Understanding, all the 
professors would unite in closing their doors upon him. 

What, then, is this work which from it origin attracted the 
admiration of some and the criticism of othei-s? As I have be¬ 
fore said, I mean to consider it here simply in its exterior. The* 
general composition partakes of the agitated life of its author. 
It is needless to look in it for the rigoi-ous connection and unity 
of the Meditations of Descartes. The Essay an the Unman 
Understanding has two grave defects; first, it contains innumer¬ 
able repetitions; then it has considerable variations and contra¬ 
dictions; it is therefore necessary to .adhere to the gener<al spirit 
of the book, and with this spirit to interpi-et the contradictory 
passages, to neglect the inconsistencies of det.ail, and to consider 
especially the basis and scope of the work, for herein is the system 
of the author. 

In regard to style, it is generally agreed that the prose of 
Locke is the best of his times; and it requires no great know¬ 
ledge of the English to perceive in it the mannera of a man who 
has lived in the best society, and who expresses his thought with¬ 
out pedantry, in the most clear, most simple, and most familiar 
terms. There is a certain mundane spirit spread throughout the 
book which has contributed not a little to its succe-ss. Dugald 
Stewart remarks,^ that if the style of the Essay has grown some- 

* Reprinted at Geneva in 17.38. 

* In fol., with a portrait of Locke. 

* Three German translations, that of Poleyen, 1727, of Tittel, in 1791, 
and of Tennemann in 1797. 

‘“Discoure,” Vol. ii., p. 19. See also the opinion of Shaftesbury, 
“ First Letter to a Young Gentleman who is Studying at the Univeraity.” 
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what antique, it still preserves a certain ease and elegance which 
gives us an idea of the fine conversations in which the friend of 
Ashley must have taken part. I need not tell you that the 
eminent characteristic of this style is clearness. In order to 
obtain it Locke prolongs his developments beyond measure; he 
presents the same thought under an infinite variety of forms, as 
if he wished that this thought might, by some means, be intro¬ 
duced into every mind. Precision is doubtless true clearne8S,<l^t 
it is the clearness of the sti’ong; a little diffuseness is necessary 
for the we.ak, who, saving error, are destined yet to make a large 
majority, even among philosophers. 

At our next meeting, I shall enter into a philosophical exami¬ 
nation of the Essay on the Human Understandiny. 


ADDITION 

TO THE LECTURE ON THE LIFE OF LOCKE. 

Almost at the same time that this Lecture was published. 
Lord King published a Life of John Locke, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, Journals, and Common-place Books, two 
volumes in-8, London, 1829; second edition, London, 18.30. 
After the death of Locke all his papers fell into the hands of Sir 
Peter King, his nearest relation and his executor. These con¬ 
sisted of the originals of several of his works already printed, 
s^>me unpublished manuscripts, an extensive correspondence with 
several friends in England and abroad, tlio journal of Locke’s 
travels in Franco and in Holland, finally some small books in 
which he deposited his notes and recollections. These papers 
wore religiously preserved in the family of King, and from them 
the inheritor and last head of this family. Lord King, has drawn 
a new life of Locke founded on authentic documents; this life 
confirms and develops that written by Leclerc. We will extract 
a few passages for the purpose of elucidating and enriching our 
lecture. 

Mackintosh cites several pieces from Book ii, chap, x., as remarkable for 
tlie beauty of its developments. 
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William Swan is the name applied by Leclerc and other bio¬ 
graphers, to the envoy of the King of England at the German 
Court, whom Locke accompanied as [secretary in 1GG4. Lord 
King calls him Vane, an illustrious name in the constitutional his¬ 
tory of England. When Locke returned to England, it seems 
certain, according to several letters cited by Lord King, that he 
was invited to proceed to Spain, as an attache to the English 
legation. He refused the mission thus offered to him. 

It was at Oxford, in 1670, that ho undertook the Essay ontlve 
Uuman Understandimj. It appears that he finished it in 1671, 
for Lord King declares that he has in his possession a copy dated 
1671, by Locke’s own hand; and the fir.st sketch of this work 
may be found iu his Common-place Book, with this commence¬ 
ment: “Sic cogitavit de intelleetu humano Johannes Locke, ann. 
1671.” Locke did not publish it until eighteen years after, in 
1690, and during this long interval, he made considerable cor¬ 
rections and alterations in it. 

We cannot i-ead, without interest, the Journal of his travels in 
France, and his opinions upon various things. It is France of 
the seventeenth century seen by the eyes of a liberal of our own 
times. Lord King merely gives fragments of this Journal; I 
could wish that he had published it entire. The travels of Locke 
on the continent continued four years, from December, 1675, to 
the month of May, 1679. 

Lord King throws light especially upon the persecutions which 
Locko endured dnring the years which preceded the Revolution 
of 1688. All the trickery which was used in 1684 on account 
of his benefice at Christ’s College, Oxford, are exposed in the 
greatest dctiiil. Lord K^ng cites a very fine passage from the 
history of Fox in regard to this affair. lie cites also a work of 
Lord Grenville, entitled Oxford and Locke. The following is 
the entire correspondence between the minister and chief of 
the college to which Locko was attached. Dean Fell, bishop of 
Oxford. 


To the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

“Whitehali,, Nov. 6, 1684. 


“ My Lord, —The King being given to understand that one 
Mr Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and has 
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upon several occasions behaved himself very factiously and un- 
dutifully to the Government, is a student of Christ’s College; his 
Majesty commands me to signify to your Lordship, that he would 
have him removed from being a student, and that, in order there¬ 
unto, your Lordship would let me know the method of doing it. 

I am, ray Lord, ifec., 

“ Sunderland.” 


To the Right lion, the Earl of Smulerland, Principal Secre¬ 
tary of Slate. 

“Nov. 8, 1684. 

“ Right Hon., —I have received the honour of your Lordship’s 
letter, wherein you are pleased to inquire conceiving Mr Locke’s 
being a student of this house, of which I have this account to 
render: that he being, as your Lordship is truly informed, a per¬ 
son who was much trusted by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
who is suspected to be ill affected to the Government, I have 
for divers years had an eye upon him, but so close has his guard 
been on himself, that after several strict inquiries, I may confi¬ 
dently affirm there is not any one in the college, however fami¬ 
liar with him, who has heard him speak a word either against, or 
.HO much as concerning the Government; and although very fre¬ 
quently, both in public and in private, discoui-ses have been pur¬ 
posely introduced, to the disparagement of his master, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, his party, and designs, he could never be pro¬ 
voked to take any notice, or discover in word or look the least 
concern; so that I believe there is. not in the world such a master 
of taciturnity and passion. lie has here a physician’s place, 
which frees him from the exercise of the college, and the obliga¬ 
tion which others have to residence in it, .and he is now abroad 
upon want of he.alth; but notwithstanding that, I have sum¬ 
moned him to return home, which is done with this prospect, 
that if he comes not back, he will be liable to expulsion for con¬ 
tumacy; if he does, he will be answerable to your Lordship for 
what he shall be found to have done amiss; it being probable that 
though he may have been thus cautious here, where he knew him¬ 
self to be suspected, he has laid himself more open in London, where 
a general liberty of speaking was used, and where the execrable 
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designs against his Majesty, and his Government, were managed 
and puraued. If he does not return by the first day of .lanuary 
next, which is the time limited to him, I shall be enabled of 
course to proceed against him to expulsion. ]l*t if this method 
seem not effectual or speedy enough, and his Majesty, our founder 
and visitor, shall please to command his immediate remove, upon 
the receipt thereof, directed to the dean and chapter, it shall 
accordingly be executed by, 

“ My Lord, your Lordship’s 

“ Moit humble and obedient servant, 

“J. OxoN.” 


To the Bishop of Oxford. 

“ Whitehai.i., Nov. 10, 1681. 

V ’ ’ 

“ My Loan,—Having communicated your Lordship’s of the 8th 
to his Majesty, he has thought lit to direct me to send you the 
inclosed concerning his commands for the immediate expulsion 
of Mr Locke. 

“ SOSDERLASD.” 

To (he Right Reverend Fnther iit God, John, Lord Bishojy of 
Oxon, Dean of Christ Clmrch, and oar trustg and xvell-heloved 
the Chapter there. 

“ Right Reverend Father in God, and trusty and well-beleved, 
we greet you well. Whereixs we have received information of 
the factious and disloyal behaviour of Locke, one of the students 
of that our college; we have thought fit hereby to signify our 
will and pleasure to you, that you forthwith remove him from 
his student’s place, and deprive him of all the rights and advan¬ 
tages thereunto belonging, for which this shall bo your warrant; 
and so we bid you heartily farewell. Given at our court at 
Whitehall, lllh d.ay of November, 1C84. 

“ Ry hia Majesty’s command, 

» ■ “ SUKDERLANU.” 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Bunderland, Rrincipal Becretarg 

of Etate. 

'* “ November 16, 1684. 

“ liiani Hon.,—I hold myself bound in duty to signify to your 
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Lordship, that his Majesty’s command for the expulsion of Mr 
Locke from the college is fully executed. 


“J. OxoN.” 


To the Bishoj^of Oxon. 

“My Lord, —I have received your Lordship’s of the 16th, and 
have acquainted his Majesty therewith, who is well satisfied with 
the college’s ready obedience to his commands for the expulsion 
of Mr Locke. 

“ Sunderland.” 

Lord King shows still more the extreme weakness, not to say 
the baseness of Fell, in publishing from time to time several let¬ 
ters in which he calls Locke his esteemed friend, his affectionate 
friend. It is lamentable to be obliged to confess that Fell was a 
learned man, author of an excellent edition of Cyprian. 

Lord King published, for the first time, the memoir presented 
by the English minister at Ilaye to the States-General, in the 
name of his government, to obtain the extradition of several per¬ 
sons, among whom was Locke, under the title of Secretary to the 
last Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Leclerc has related the ofier which William Penn made to 
Locke to procure his pardon from the king. The Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, whom ho knew at Montpelier, was equally interested in 
his behalf, and did not cease to give him marks of his high esteem 
and affection. It was in remembrance of this conduct that 
Locke dedicated to Lord Pembroke his Essay on tlie Human 
Understanding. 

In Vol. i., p. 357, is a letter of Mr Tyrrell to Locke, wherein 
he informs him of the following facts: all the heads of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford had united and proposed to enjoin upon all the 
tutors not to read to their pupils the Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing, and the Philosophy of Leclerc. This resolution was 
like, at first, to have passed, but Dr Dunstan remarked that in 
proscribing these books they would but efPbite the curiosity of 
the pupils; At another meeting they resolved that instead of 
proscribing these books, that all heads of the houses should give 
the tutors private instructions not to read those books to t^eir 
pupils, and to prevent them doing it by themselves, as much as 
lay in their power. 
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In reading this letter, Locke might have been reminded that 
in the jounial of his travels in France, he wrote these words under 
date of March 22, 1G76: “ The new philosophy of Descartes pro¬ 
hibited to be taught in the universities, schools, and academies.” 

Pages 388-434, may be found diflerent letters of Newton, 
among which is the extraordinary letter to which Locke made 
such an admirable reply. Tliis letter of Newton must be attri¬ 
buted to the disordered state of mind in which tliis great man 
had fallen. It is of the IGth September, 1G93. It must be ob¬ 
served especially with what candour Newton confesses and asks 
pardon for his evil thoughts. This candour is his own; the rest 
is his disorder. So when he received Locke’s letter, he could not 
even remember what had occasioned it. He answers from Cam¬ 
bridge, the 5th of October: “ Sir, the last winter, by sleeping too 
often by my fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping; and a distemper, 
which this summer has been epidemical, put me farther out of 
order,' so that when I wrote to you, I had not slept an hour a 
night for a fortnight together, and for five nights together not a 
wink. I remember I wrote to you, but what 1 said of your book 
I remember not. If you please to send mo a transcript of that 
pa=s.age, I will give you an account of it if I can. I am your 
most humble servant. Is. Newton.” Locke did not preserve any 
remembrance of this affair, and throughout all his correspondence 
was ready to yield homage to the genius of Newton. On page 
39 of the second volume, in a letter to his cousin, Peter King, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, and which is dated the 30th of April, 
1703, may be found the following lines, which prove what re¬ 
putation Newton enjoyed as a theologian: “ Mr Newton is really 
a very valuable man, not only for his wonderful .skill in mathe¬ 
matics, but in divinity too, and his great knowledge in the Scrip¬ 
tures, wherein I know few his equals.” 

Among the philosophical pieces published for the first time by 
Lord King, there are some truly precious. We will mention 
particularly, 1st vol. p. 134, a few pages dated in the year 1G9C, 
and which are an examination of the Cartesian proof of the exist¬ 
ence of God, deduced from the idea of a necessary being. Locke 
rejects this proof, which, for our part, we regard as excellent, 

' In regard to the undcni.able derangement of Newton, see in the ‘ Uni¬ 
versal Biography,’ the article of M. Biot, and the articles of the same in¬ 
genious and skilful writer, ‘Journal des Savants,’Juno, III and May, 
1834. 
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though very incomplete. We think that this fragment should 
be translated and referred to that part of the Esmy on the Hu¬ 
man Understanding, where Locke himself produces his proof of 
the existence of Clod. This fragment is posterior and very su¬ 
perior to the pass.age of the Essay. 

We will close these extracts by expressing our regrets at not 
having found in these two volumes more details in regard to the 
intimate fiiendship between Locke and Lady Masham, the daugh¬ 
ter of Cudworth, with whom he pas.sed the last years of his life. 
It appears that she was a person as remarkable for her mind as 
she was for the charms of her manners. Several writings attri¬ 
buted to Locke are really by this lady, among others a treatise on 
divitie love, tran.slated into French by Coste, and printed at Am¬ 
sterdam in 170.5. Lord King reproduces the p.assage from the 
biography of Leelerc, in which are related the last moments of 
Locke, and his pious and calm death, as it were in the arms of 
Lady Wa-sham. 

“ In October, IGOl, his disorder greatly increased: on the 27th 
of that month. Lady Masham, not finding him in his study as 
usual, went to his bedside, when he told her that the fatigue of 
getting up the day before had been too much for his strength, 
and tlnat ho never expected to rise again from his bed. He said 
that he had now finished his career in this world, and that in all 
prob.ability he should not outlive the night, certainly not be able 
to survive beyond the next day or two. After taking some re¬ 
freshment, he said to those present that he wished them all hap¬ 
piness after he was gone. To Lady Masham, who remained Avith' 
him, he said that he thanked God he had passed a happy life, 
but that now he found that all was vanity, and exhorted her 
to consider this Avorld only as a preparation for a better state 
hereafter. He would not sufi’er her to sit up with him, saying, 
that perhaps he might be able to sleep, but if any change should 
happen, he would send for her. Having no sleep in the night, 
he was taken out of bed and carried into his study, where he 
slept for some time in his chair: after waking, he desired to be 
dressed, and then heard Lady Masham read the Psalms apparently 
with great attention, until perceiving his end to draw near, he 
’stopped her and expired a very few minutes afterwards, .about 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the 28th October, in his seventy- 
third year.” 
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Locke was buried in a small church in the village of lligh- 
Laver. On his modest tomb, now in ruins, was placeiT this epi¬ 
taph, which he himself had composed:— 

Hie juxta flitus est 
JoANNlSS LoCKIUS. 

Si quaU« fuerit roga«, 

Mediocrit'ite sun contentuiii 
Sc vixifise respondet. 
liittcris iimufcritus eouaqiic 
Tantiuu profccit 
veritati unice litaret. 

‘ Hoc cx scriptis eju9 disco, 

Quj^e quod de eo reliquuin 
Majori fide tibo exhibebunt, 

(^hiaiiii cpitapliii ftuspeeUi elogia. 

VirfcuteH si quas baliuit, 

Minoifts s;iric quam sibi laudi 
Duccrefc, 

'J’ibi in exeiupluni pro[>oneret: 

Vitia una sepeliantur. 

Morum exenqduni si qicrus, 

• Tu Kvaiigelia habes, 

Vitionim utinain iiusquaTii! 

JMortnlitatis certe (quod prosit) 

Hie et ubi<iue. 

Natiun anno Hoinini MDOXXXii. 

Mortuuui XXVIII Octobria mdcciv. 

^lemorat Inec tabella 
Brevi et ipsa interitura. 
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LECTURE XVJ.‘ 

ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDURSTANDING. ITS SPIlilT, 
ITS METHOD. 

General spirit of the ‘Essay on the Human Understanding.’—Its method: 

study of the liuiunn understanding as the necessary foundation of all true 
, philosophy.—Study of the huimui understanding in its phenomena or 
ideas.—Division of inquiries with respect to ideas, and determination of 
the order in which these iiupiiries should be made. To postpone the 
logical and ontological question of the truth or falsity of ideas, of the legi¬ 
timacy or illegitimacy of their application to such or such objects, to ad¬ 
here to the study of ideas in themselves, and in that to commence by es¬ 
tablishing the actual characters of ideas, anil then to proceed to the inves¬ 
tigation of their origin.—Examination of the method of Locke. Its merit: 
he postpones and places last the question of the truth or falsity of ideas; 
its fault: he entirely neglects the question of the actual characters of 
ideas, and he starts by that of their origin. First error of the method; 
chances of errors which it involves; general tendency of the school of 
Locke. * 

The first question which wo shall put in regard to the E<iay 
on the Unman UnJemlandivg is; Upon what autViority does it 
rest in the last analysis! Does the author search for truth at his 
own risk and peril by the single force of reason, such as it has 
been given to man, or does he recognise a foreign and superior 
authority to which he submits, and from which he borrows the 
motives of his judgments i In fact, this is, you know, the ques¬ 
tion upon which it is necessary to interrogate at first every philo¬ 
sophical work, in order to determine its most general character, 
and its place in the history of philosophy, and even in that of 
civilization. Now, a single glance at the Essay on the Human 
Underdanding is sufficient to show that Locke is a free seeker of 
truth. Everywhere he addresses himself to reason; he starts from 
this authority, and from this alone; and if he subsequently admits 
another, it is because he arrives at it by reason: so that it is 
always reason which governs him, and holds in some sort the reins 
of'his thought. Locke belongs, therefore, to the great family of 

* The third volume of the 1 st Series contains a lecture devoted to the ex¬ 
amination of the philosophy of Locke, pp. 35-76. 
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independent philosophers Essay on the Human Understand ny 

is a fruit of the movement of independence in the seventeenth 
century, and it has fortified that movement. This character 
passed from the master into his whole school, and was thereby 
recommended to all the friends of human liberty. I should add, 
that in Locke independence is always united to a sincere and 
profound respect for everything which should be respected. 
Locke is a philosopher, and, at the same time, a Christian. Such 
is the chief. As to the school, you know what it has been. Its 
independence passed rapidly to indifference, and from indifference 
to hostility. I mention all this, because it is important that you 
should continually have in hand the thread of the movement of 
the sensualistic school. 

I p.ass to the question which comes immediately after that of 
the general spirit of the whole philosophical work, to wit, the 
question of method. You know the importance of this question; 
it should now be evident to you that, as the method of a philoso¬ 
pher is, so will his system be, and that the adoption of a method 
decides the destinies of a philosophy. Hence our strict obligation 
to insist on the method of Locke, with all the care of which we^ 
are capable. What, then, is this method which, in its germ, con¬ 
tains the entire system of Locke, the system which produced the 
great sensualistic school of the eighteenth century? We will let 
Locke speak for himself; in his preface he expresses himself 
thus: 

“ Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I 
should tell thee, that five or six friends, meeting in my chamber, 
and discoursing on a subject very remote from this, found them¬ 
selves quickly at a stand by the difficulties that arose on every 
side. After we had awhile puzzled ourselves without coming any 
nearer a resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my thoughts that we took a wrong course; and that before 
we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what objects our understand¬ 
ings were or were not fitted to deal with. This I proposed to the_ 
company, who all readily assented; and thereupon it was agreed 
that this should be our first inquiry. Some hasty and undigested 
thoughts on a subject I had never before considered, which I 
set down against 'our next meeting, gave the first entrance into 
this discourse; which having been thus begun by chance, was 
VOL. II. H 
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continued by entreaty; written by incoherent parcels; and after 
long interrals of neglect, resumed again, as my humour or occa¬ 
sions permitted; and at last in a retirement, where an attendance 
on ray health gave me leisure, it was brought into that order thou 
now seest it.” 

He returns to the same thought in the introduction which fol¬ 
lows the preface; 

Chap. II. “ I shall not at present meddle with the physical 
consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to examine wherein 
its essence consists, or by what motions of our spirits, or altera¬ 
tions of our bodies, we come to have any sensations by our organs, 
or any ideas in our understandings; and whether those ideas do, 
in their formation, any or all of them, depend on matter or no: 
these are speculations which, however curious and entertaining, I 
shall decline, as lying out of my way, in the design I am now 
upon. It shall suffice to my present purpose, to consider the dis¬ 
cerning faculties of a man, as they are employed about the objects 
which they have to do with.” 

Locke is persuaded that this is the only means of repressing 
.the rashness of philosophy, and, at the same time, of encouraging 
useful investigations. 

Chap. IV. “If, by this inquiry into the nature of the under¬ 
standing, I can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, 
to what things they are in any degree proportionate, and where 
they fail us; I suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things exceed¬ 
ing its comprehension; to stop when it is at the utmost extent of 
its tether; and to sit down in a quiet ignorance of those things^ 
which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the reach of 
our capacities. We should not then, perhaps, bo so forward, out 
of an affection of a universal knowledge, to raise questions, and 
perplex ourselves and others with disputes about things to which 
our understandings are not suited, and of which we cannot frame 
in our minds any clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it 
has, perhaps, too often happened) we have not any notions at all. 
If we can find out how far the understanding can extend its views, 
how far it has faculties to attain certainty, and in what cases it 
can only judge and guess, we may learn to_content ourselves with 
what is attainable by us in this state.” 

Chap. VI. “ When we know our own strength, we shall the 
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better know what to undertake with hopes of success; and when 
we have well surveyed the powers of our own minds, and made 
some estimate what we may expect from them, we shall not be 
inclined either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on work at all, 
in despair of knowing anything; or, on the other side, question 
everything, and disclaim all knowledge, because some things are 
not to be understood.” 

And again, in the same section; 

“ It is of great use to the sailor to know the length of his line, 
though he cannot with it fathom all the depth of the ocean. It 
is well he knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct his voyage, and caution him 
against running upon shoals that may ruin him.” 

I shall make but one decisive citation; 

“ This was that which gave the first rise to this essay concern¬ 
ing the understanding. For I thought th.at the first stop towards 
satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a survey of our own understanding, examine our 
own powers, and see to what things they were adapted. Till that 
was done, 1 suspected we began at the wrong end.” 

I have purposely brought together these citations, in order to 
convince you that they contain, not merely a fugitive view, but a 
fixed rule, a method. Q’his method is, in my opinion, the true 
method, that which is at the present time the strength and the 
hope of science.' Lot me present it to you in language somewhat 
more modern. 

Whatever may be the objects you know or seek to know, God 
or the world, entities the most remote or the nearest, you know 
them, and can know them, only on this condition, that you are 
capable of knowing in general; and you know, and can know 
them, only in proportion to your general faculty of knowing. All 
the knowledge you can acquire, the highest as well as the lowest, 
rests in the last result upon the reach and value of this faculty. 
You may call it what you choose, spirit, reason, mind, intelli¬ 
gence, understanding. Locke calls it understanding. A wise 
philosophy, instead of blindly using the understanding and apply¬ 
ing it at venture, should first examine it and search out what 
it is and what it can accomplish; otherwise it is opposed to mis¬ 
conceptions without number. The study of the human under¬ 
standing is, then, above all things else, the study of philosophy. 
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There is no part of philosophy which it does not presuppose and 
from it borrow its light. What, for example, can logic be, that 
is, the knowledge of the rules which should govern the human 
mind, without the knowledge of that which we are seeking to 
govern, to wit, the human mind itself? What can morals be, the 
knowledge of the rules of our actions, without the knowledge of 
the subject itself of all morals, of the moral agent, of man him¬ 
self? Politics, the science or the art of the government of social 
man, rests equally upon the knowledge of man whom it develops, 
but whom it does not constitute. iEsthctics, the science of the 
beautiful and the theory of arts, have their roots in the nature of 
the being capable of knowing the beautiful and of reproducing it, 
capable of feeling the particular emotions which attest its pre¬ 
sence, capable of awakening these emotions in the souls of others. 
If man were not a religious being, if none of his faculties reached 
beyond the bounded and finite sphere of this world, God would 
not exist for man; and God indeed exists for him only according 
to the measure of his faculties; the examination of his faculties 
and of their reach, is, therefore, the condition of every good theo- 
dicea. In a word, man is implied in all the sciences, which are 
in appearance the most foreign to him. The study of man is, 
then, the necessary introduction to every science that claims a 
separate existence; and, whatever name we give to it, psychology, 
or something else, it is necessary to conceive that this study, 
though certainly not the whole of philosophy, is its foundation 
and its point of departure. 

But is psychology, the knowledge of human nature, possible? 
No doubt it is; for consciousness is a witness which makes known 
to us everything that takes place within the soul. It is not the 
principle of any of our faculties, but it is the light of all. It is 
not because we have a consciousness of what takes place within, 
that it does take place; but that which takes place within us 
would be as though it had not taken place, if it were not attested 
by consciousness: it is not by it that we feel, that we will, that 
we think; but.it is by it that we know that we do all this. The 
authority of consciousness is the last authority into which that of 
all the other faculties resolves itself, inasmuch as, if the authority 
of Consciousness were overthrown, since by it the action of all our 
other faculties comes to our knowledge, their authority, without 
being destroyed in itself, would be nothing for us. So there is no 
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one who does not put full confidence in his own consciousness. 
At this point scepticism expires; for,-as Descartes has said, let 
one doubt of everything else, yet he could not doubt that he 
doubts.* Consciousness has, then, an incontestable authority; its 
testimony is infallible, and it is wanting to no one. In fact, con¬ 
sciousness is more or less distinct, more or less vivid, but it is in 
all men. No one is unknown to himself, although very few know 
themselves perfectly, because all, or nearly all, make use of con¬ 
sciousness without applying themselves to perfect it, to elucidate, 
and to understand it, by will and attention. In all men, con¬ 
sciousness is simply a natural process; some elevate this natural 
process to the height of an art, of a method, by reflection, which 
is in some sort a second consciousness, a free reproduction of the 
first; and as consciousness gives to all men a knowledge of what 
passes within them, so reflection can givo to the philosopher a 
certain knowledge of everything that falls under the eye of con¬ 
sciousness. And observe that the question is not here concerning 
hypotheses and conjectures, for the question is not even concern¬ 
ing the processes of reasoning; the question is only concerning 
facts, and concerning facts which can be observed quite as well as 
those which take place on the scene of the world. The only dif¬ 
ference is, that on the one hand they are exterior, on the other 
interior, and that the natural action of our faculties carrying us 
outward, it is easier for us to observe the former than the latter. 
With a little attention, resolution, and practice, we may succeed 
in interior observation as well as in exterior observation. Finally, 
psychology, even were it more dilficult than physics, is by its 
nature, like physics, a science of observation, and consequently it 
has the same title and the same right to the rank of a positive 
science. 

But it is indeed necessary to recognise its true objects. The 
objects of psychology are those of reflection, which again are those 
of consciousness ; now, it is evident that the objects of conscious¬ 
ness are neither the exterior world nor God, nor the soul itself in 
so far as substance, for if we had a consciousness of the substance 
of the soul, we should dispute no longer in regard to its nature, 
whether it is material or spiritual. Being in itself, whatever it 
may be, tha^ of bodies, that of God, that of the soul itself, does 
not fall under consciousness. True philosophy does not exclude 
* Througliout the first Series and in this. 
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ontology, but adjourns it: psychology does not dethrone meta¬ 
physics, but precedes and elucidates them; it makes no romance 
on the nature of the soul; it studies the soul in the action of its 
faculties, in the phenomena which consciousness and reflection can 
attain, and directly do attain. 

This can bring clearly to view the true character of the Euuy 
on the Human Understanding. It is a work of psychology, and 
not of ontology. Locke does not investigate the nature and the 
principle of the understanding, but the action itself of this faculty, 
the phenomena by which it is developed and manifested. Now, 
Locke calls the phenomena of the understanding ideas. This is 
the technical term which he everywhere employs to designate that 
by which the understanding manifests itseltj and that to which it 
immediately applies itself. 

Introduction, § 8. “I have used it,” he says, “ to express 
whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employed about in thinking. .... I pre¬ 
sume it will be easily granted me that there are such ideas in 
men’s minds; every one is conscious of them in himself, and men’s 
words and actions will satisfy him that they are in others.” 

It is very evident that ideas are here the phenomena of the 
understanding, of the mind, which the consciousness of each one 
can perceive in himself when he tliinks, and which are equally in 
the consciousness of other men, to judge of them by their words 
and actions. Ideas are to the understanding what effects are to 
causes. Hereafter we shall examine the advantages and the dis¬ 
advantages of this term, and the theory which it involves. For 
the present, it is sufficient to state it, and to designate it as the 
very watchword of the philosophy of Locke. For Locke and his 
whole school, the study of the understanding is the study of ideas: 
hence the recent and celebrated expression ideology, to designate 
the science of the human understanding. The source of this ex¬ 
pression is in the Essay on the Human Understanding, and the 
ideological school is the natural offspring of Locke. 

Here then you see the study of the human understanding re¬ 
duced to the study of ideas; this study contains several ordem of 
researches which it is important to determine well.^ According 
to what has been previously said, we may consider ideas under 

* All the distinctions wliioh follow are in the opening disconrse of the 
year 1817, ‘ Classification des questions et des ccoles philosophiqaes,’ Vol. 
1st, p. 221 of the First Series. 
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two|)oint8 of view: we may investigate whether in their relations 
to their objects, whatever the objects may be, they are true or 
false; or, omitting the question of their truth or falsity, of their 
legitimate or illegitimate application, we may investigate solely 
what they are in themselves and as consciousness manifests them 
to us. These are the two most general questions which we can 
propose in regard to ideas, and the order in which it is proper to 
treat of them cannot be doubtful. It is sufficiently evident that 
to commence by considering ideas in their relation to their objects 
without having ascertained what they are in themselves, is to com¬ 
mence at the end, is to commence by investigating the legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of the consequences, while ignorant of the prin¬ 
ciples. It is then necessary to commence by the investigation of 
ideas, not as true or false, as legitimately or illegitimately appli¬ 
cable to such or such an object, and consequently as being or not 
being sufficient foundations for such au opinion, for such a belief, 
but as simple phenomena of the understanding, marked by such 
or such characters. It is incontestably thus that a true method 
of observation should proceed. 

This is not all, and within these limits there is still matter for 
two distinct orders of researches. 

We can at first study the ideas which are in the human un¬ 
derstanding, developed as it now is in the present state of things. 
The question would then be that of collecting the phenomena of 
the understanding as the consciousness gives them, and of care¬ 
fully stating their differences and their resemblances, so as to ar¬ 
rive from step to step to a good classification of all these pheno¬ 
mena. Here is then the first rule of the method of observation: 
to omit none of the phenomena which consciousness shall attest. 
In fact, you have over them no right; they exist, and for this sole 
reason then must they be recognised ; they are in reality, in the 
consciousness, therefore they should be found in the framework of 
your science, or your science is only an illusion. The second rule 
is: to imagine none. As you are not to deny what is, so you are 
not to assume what is not; you should neither invent nor retrench 
anything. To omit nothing, to suppose nothing, such are the two 
rules of observation, the two essential laws of the experimental 
method applied to the phenomena of the understanding, as to 
every other order of phenomena. And what I say of the pheno¬ 
mena of the understanding, I say of their characters ; none must 
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be omitted, none supposed : and thus haying omitted none and 
having supposed none, having embraced all the real phenomena, 
and only the real phenomena, with all their characters, you will 
have the greatest number of chances for arriving at a legitimate 
classification which shall comprehend the whole reality, and no¬ 
thing but the reality, at the exact .and complete statistics of the 
phenomena of the understanding, that is, of ideas. 

These statistics being collected, you know the understanding 
as it now is; but has it always been what it now is? Since the 
time when its action commenced, has it not undergone many 
changes? Have these phenomena, whose characters you have with 
so much penetration and fidelity analyzed and reproduced, always 
been what they are and what they appear to you? May they not 
have had at their birth certain characters which have disappear¬ 
ed, or have wanted at first characters which they have since ac¬ 
quired? Hence the important question of the origin of ideas, or 
the primitive characters of the phenomena of the understanding. 
When this second question shall be resolved, when you shall know 
what have been in their birth-place these phenomena which you 
have studied and know in their actual form, when you shall know 
what they were and what they have become, it will be easy for you 
to find the routes by which they have arrived from their first state 
to their present state; you will easily seize their generation, after 
having recognised their actual state, and after having penetrated 
their origin; and it is only then that you will perfectly understand 
what you are, for you will know both what you were and what you 
now are, and how' you have’come from what you were to bo what you 
are. Thus will be completely known to you, both in its actual 
state and in its primitive state, and also in its metamorphoses, 
this faculty of knowing, this intelligence, this reason, this spirit, 
this mind, this understanding, which is for you the foundation of 
all knowledge. 

The question of the present state of our ideas and that of their 
origin are therefore two distinct questions, and both are neces¬ 
sary to constitute a complete psychology. So far as psychology 
has not surveyed and exhausted these two orders of researches, 
it is ignorant of the phenomena of the understanding, for it does 
nrft know them under all their phases; it does not possess their 
secret. But where should we commence? Is it necessary to com- 
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mence bj recognising the actual character of our ideas, or by 
searching out their origin? 

Shall we commence with the question of the origin of our ideas 1 
It is doubtless a very curious, very important point. Man aspires 
to the origin of all things, and especially to that of the pheno¬ 
mena which take place within him; he can be satisfied only after 
having penetrated thus far. The question of the origin of ideas 
is certainly in the human mind, it has then its right in science, 
it must come in its time; but must it come first? At first, it is full 
of obscurity. Thought is a river which we cannot easily,'ascend; 
its source, like that of the Nile, is a mystery. How, in fact, shall 
we find the fugitive phenomena by which nascent thought is mark¬ 
ed ? Is it by the memory ? But you have forgotten what then 
passed within you, for you were not aware of its existence. At 
that time we live and think without paying attention to the man¬ 
ner in which we live and think, and memory does not render up 
a deposit that we never intrusted to it. AVill you consult others? 
They are in the same perplexity as you. Will you study infants? 
but who will unfold what passes under the veil of an infant’s 
thought? The deciphering of these hieroglyphics easily conducts 
to conjectures, to hypotheses. Would you thus commence an ex¬ 
perimental science? It is evident that if you start with the ques¬ 
tion of the origin of ideas, you start with precisely the most diffi¬ 
cult question. Now, if a wise method should go from the best 
known to the least known, from the most easy to the least easy, 1 
ask whether it should commence with the origin of ideas. This 
is the first objection; and behold another. You commence by 
seeking the origin of ideas; therefore you commence by seeking 
the origin of that of which you are ignorant, of phenomena which 
you have not studied, and in regard to which you cannot say what 
they are and what they are not. What origin of them, then, 
could you find except a hypothetical origin? And this hypothesis 
will be cither true or false. Is it true? Very well; you guessed 
rightly: but as guessing, even that of genius, is not a scientific 
process, truth, thus discovered, does not take rank in science, and 
is still nothing but hypothesis. Is it false? Instead of truth 
under the vicious form of hypothesis, have you only an hypothe¬ 
sis without truth? Then behold what will be its result. As 
this hypothesis, that is, this error, will have taken a place in your 
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mind, when you shall come to explain with it the phenomena of 
intelligence as it now exists, if they are not what they should be 
to justify your hypothesis, you will not for all that renounce it, 
and for it you will sacrifice reality. You will do one of two 
things: either you will deny all ideas which shall not be explicable 
by your hypothetical origin, or you will arrange them by caprice 
and for the support of your hypothesis. It was not necessary to 
choose with so much show the experimental method, in order to 
wholly falsify it afterwards by putttng it upon a route so peril¬ 
ous. Wisdom, good sense, logic, demand therefore, that, provi¬ 
sionally neglecting the question of the origin of ideas, we should 
content ourselves at first with observing ideas as they now exist, 
and the characters which the phenomena of intelligence actually 
present in the consciousness. 

This done, in order to complete our researches, in order to go to 
the extent of our powers, to the extent of the wants of the human 
mind and the demands of experimental questions, we shall ask 
ourselves, What, in their origin, have been these ideas which we 
now possess? Either we shall discover the true origin of our 
ideas, and experimental science will bo achieved; or we shall not 
discover it, and then nothing will be either lost or compromised. 
Vfe shall not have attained all truth; but we shall have attained 
a great part of truth. We shall know what is, if we do not 
know what was, and we shall always be ready to resume the deli¬ 
cate question of the origin of ideas; whereas, once having wan¬ 
dered into this premature research, a primary error vitiates all 
subsequent researches, and in advance perverts observation. So 
the regular order .of psychological questions may be fixed in the 
following manner : 

1st, To search out, without any systematic prejudice, by ob¬ 
servation alone, with simplicity and good faith, the phenomena of 
the understanding in their actual state, and as consciousness now 
presents them to us, by dividing and classifying them according 
to the known laws of scientific divisions and classifications; 

2d, To search out the origin of these same phenomena or ideas 
by all the means which are in our power, but with the firm reso¬ 
lution not to let what observation shall have given us be wrested 
from us by any hypothesis, and with our eyes always fixed upon 
present reality and its incontestable characters. To this question 
of the origin of ideas is joined that of their formation and genera- 
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tion, which evidently depends upon it, and is, as it were, enve¬ 
loped in it. 

Such are, in their methodical order, the different problems 
which philosophy embraces. The slightest inversion of this or¬ 
der is full of perils, and may lead to the gravest mistakes. You 
indeed conceive that if you treat the question of the legitimacy 
of the application of our ideas to their objects, before understand¬ 
ing well what is the nature of these ideas, what are their actual 
and their primitive characters, what they are and whence they 
come, you wander at venture and without a torch into the un¬ 
known land of ontology. You again conceive that if, within the 
very limits of psychology and ideology, you commence by wish¬ 
ing to carry by main force the question of the origin of ideas be¬ 
fore you know what they are, and before you have recognised 
them by observation, you s: ek for light in the darkness, which 
will not yield it to you. 

Now, how has Locke proceeded, and in what order has he 
treated these philosophical questions ? 

Introduction, § 3. “1 shall pursue,” be says, “ this following 
method: 

“ First, I shall inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, 
or whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, 
and is conscious to himself he has in his mind: and the ways 
whereby the understanding comes to be furnished with them. 

“ Secondly, I shall endeavour to show what knowledge the un¬ 
derstanding hath by those ideas; and the certainty, evidence, and 
extent of it. 

, “ Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion ; whereby I mean that assent which 
we give to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet we have no 
certain knowledge : and here we shall have occasion to examine 
the reasons and degrees of assent.” 

It is evident that the last two points here indicated are related 
to one and the same question, the general question of the legiti¬ 
macy or illegitimacy of the application of our ideas to their ob¬ 
jects; and this question is here given as the last question of phi¬ 
losophy. It is nothing less than the adjournment of the whole 
logical and ontological inquiry until after psychology. This is 
the fundamental character of the method of Locke and the origi¬ 
nality of his Estay. We entirely agree with Locke in this respect. 
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under this special reservation, that the adjournment of ontology 
shall not be its suppression. 

The first point remains, which is wholly psychological, and oc¬ 
cupies the greatest part of the work of Locke. He therein declares 
that his first inquiry will be that of the origin of ideas. But in 
that there are two radical errors in regard to method: 1st, Locke 
treats of the origin of ideas before having sufficiently studied these 
ideas; 2d, he does more; he not only puts the question of the ori¬ 
gin of ideas before that of the inventory of ideas, but he entirely 
neglects this last question. It was already venturing much to 
put one question before the other ; for it was seeking at the out¬ 
set an hypothesis, with the exception of afterwards confronting 
the hypothesis with reality ; but what will this amount to when 
even this chance of return to truth is interdicted, when the fun¬ 
damental question of the inventory of our ideas and of their ac¬ 
tual characters is wholly omitted ? 

This is the first error of Locke. He recognises and proclaims 
the experimental method ; he proposes to apply it to the pheno¬ 
mena of the understanding, to ideas ; but not having sufficiently 
fathomed this method which was then in its infancy, he has not 
discerned all these questions to which it gives rise; he has not ar¬ 
ranged these questions in due order; ho has misconceived and 
omitted the most important experimental question, the observa¬ 
tion of the actual characters of our ideas ; at the very outset he 
has fallen into a question wdiich should have been adjourned, the 
obscure and difficult question of the origin of our ideas. What, 
therefore, will be the result 1 Either Locke will hit upon the true 
origin of our ideas by a sort of good fortune and divination, at 
which I should rejoice; but however true it may be in itself, this 
origin will be demonstrated to be true, will be legitimately esta¬ 
blished only on this condition, that Locke should subsequently 
demonstrate that the characters of our ideas are all, and in their 
whole extent, explicable and explained by the origin supposed. 
Or indeed Locke will be deceived: but, if he is deceived, an error 
of this kind will not be a particular error concentrated upon a 
single point and without influence upon the rest; it will be a ge¬ 
neral error, an immense error, which will corrupt, even at its 
so'urce, the whole of psychology, and thereby the whole of meta¬ 
physics. In order to be faithful to his hypothesis, to the origin 
which he shall have assigned to all ideas without understanding 
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tViem fully, he will be obliged to sacrifice all ideas which shall re¬ 
fuse to be referred to this false origin. The falsity of the origin 
will be extended even to the actual state of the intelligence, and 
will conceal from the eyes of consciousness itself the real charac¬ 
ters of our ideas; hence, from applications to applications, that is, 
from aberrations to aberrations, the human understanding and 
human nature will be more and more misconceived, reality will 
be destroyed, and science perverted. 

Such is the rock; it was necessary to point it out. We know 
not whether Locke has been wrecked upon it; for we know not 
yet what he has done, whether he has had the good fortune to di¬ 
vine correctly, or whether he has had the fate of most diviners, 
and of those who start at venture upon a route which they have 
not measured. We suppose ourselves now to be ignorant of it, 
we shall subsequently examine it; but we are already able to re¬ 
mark, that it is in great part from Locke that, in the eighteenth 
century, in his whole school, comes the systematic habit of plac¬ 
ing the question of the origin and the generation of ideas at the 
head of all philosophical researches. In metaphysics, this school 
is preoccupied with inquiring what are the first ideas whicii enter 
into the mind of man; in morals, the actual state of man’s moral 
nature being neglected, what arc the first ideas of good and evil, 
which arise in man considered in the savage state or in infancy, 
two states in which observation is not very sure and may ea-^ily be 
arbitrary; in politics, what is the origin of societies, of govern¬ 
ments, of laws. In general, it searches for right in fact, and phi¬ 
losophy is reduced for it to history, and to history the most ob¬ 
scure, that of the first age of humanity. Hence the political 
theories of this school, often opposite in their results, yet identical 
in the method which presides in them. Some, plunging into 
ante-historical or anti-historical conjectures, find at the origin of 
society the empire of force and conquerors ; the first government 
which history presents to them is despotic ; therefore the idea of 
government is the very idea of despotism. Others, on the con¬ 
trary, in the convenient obscurity of the primitive state, think 
they perceive a contract, reciprocal stipulations, and titles of li¬ 
berty which despotism subsequently caused to disappear, and 
which the present time should re-establish. In either case, the 
legitimate state of society is deduced from its first form, from that 
form which it is almost impossible to find, and the rights of hu- 
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inanity are at the mercy of a venturous erudition, at the mercy of 
an hypothesis. Finally, from origin to origin, the true nature of 
man has even been sought for in the most absurd geological hy¬ 
potheses: the last term of this deplorable tendency is the cele¬ 
brated work of Maillot, Tdliamed.' 

To recapitulate, the most general character of the philosophy of 
Locke is independence; and here, with all the necessary reserva¬ 
tions, I openly rank myself under his banner, if not side by side 
with the chief, at least side by side with his followers. As to me¬ 
thod, that of Locke is the psychological or ideological method, for 
the name is of little consequence; and here .again 1 declare myself 
of his school. But as he did not sufficiently fathom the psycholo¬ 
gical method, I accuse Locke of having commenced by an order 
of researches which necessarily puts psychology on the road of hy¬ 
pothesis, and deprives it more or less of its experimental character, 
and here I differ from him. 

Let us understand at what point we are in this examination. 
We have seen Locke upon a perilous route; but has he had the 
good fortune, in spite of this bad choice, to arrive at the truth,— 
that is at the veritable explanation of the origin of our ideas? 
What, according to him, is this origin ? This is the foundation 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding, the system to which 
Locke has attached his name. This will be the subject of our 
future lectures. 

’ On the dangers into which, in all those ordere of researches, the ques¬ 
tion of origins, prematurely undertaken, throws us, see especially Voh 3 of 
the first Series, Lecture 7, p. 2GU, etc. 
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LECTUEE XVII. 

ESSAY. EIllST BOOK, INNATE IDEAS. SECOND BOOK, 
OF SPACE. 


Firat Book of the ‘ Essay on the Human Uudcrstaniling.’ Of innate ideas. 
—Second Book. Experience, the source of all ideas. Sensation and 
reflection.—Of the operations of the mind. According to Locke, they 
are exercised only upon sensible data. Basis of sensualism.—Examina¬ 
tion of the doctrine of Locke concerning the idea of space.—That the 
idea of space, in the system of Locke, should be reduced and is reduced 
to that of body.—This confusion is contradicted by facts and by Locke 
himself. Distinction of the actual characters of the ideas of body and of 
space.—Ex.ainination of the question of the origin of the idea of space. 
Distinction between the logical order and the chronological order of onr 
ideas.—The idea of space is the logical condition of the idea of body; 
the idea of body is the chronological condition of the idea of space.—Of 
reason and experience, considered in turn as the reciprocal condition of 
their mutual development.—Merit of Locke’s system.—Its vices: 1st, it 
confounds the measure of space with space; 2d, the condition of the idea 
of space with this idea itself. 

Locke, doubtles.'?, is not the first who instituted the question 
concerning the origin of ideas; but it is Locke who first made it 
a great philosophical question, and since Locke, it has preserved 
this rank in his school. Besides, if this question is not that 
which a severe method should first agitate, it is certain that in 
its place, it is of the highest importance: let us see how Locke 
ha.s resolved it. 

In entering upon the investigation of the origin of ideas, Locke 
encounters an opinion which, if it were well founded, would cut 
short the question; 1 me.an the doctrine of innate ideas. In 
fact, if ideas are innate, that is, if, as the word seems to indicate, 
ideas are already in the mind at the moment when it begins to 
enter into exercise, it does not acquire them, it possesses them 
from the first day, precisely as they will be at the last; and, 
properly speaking, they have no progress, no generation, and no 
origin. This doctrine, which Locke imputes to his adversaries, is 
upposed to his design of beginning with the question of the origin 
of ideas; it is moreover opposed to the solution which he wished 
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to give of this question, and to the system which preoccupied 
him. First of all, he should have removed this obstacle, refuted 
the doctrine of innate ideas. Hence the polemic discussion which 
fills the first book of the E»my on the Undei'standing. I must 
give you an account of this discussion. 

According to Locke there are philosophers who consider cer¬ 
tain principles, certain imaxims, and certain propositions in meta¬ 
physics and in morals as innate. Now by what reason may 
propositions be called innate? Two reasons may be and have 
been given: 1st, that these propositions are universally admitted; 
2d, that they ai’e primitively admitted, that they are known as 
soon as reason is exercised. 

Locke examines successively these two reasons. 

In metaphy.sics, he takes the two following propositions: What 
is, is; it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be; 
and he examines whether in fact all men admit these two pro¬ 
positions. Leaving civilized men who have read the philosophei’s, 
he addresses savages, and he asks whether a savage knows that 
what is, is, that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not 
to be. He answers for the savage, that the savage knows nothing 
about it and cares little for it. He interi’ogates the child, and 
finds that the child is in the same case as the sav.age. Finally, 
supposing that savages and children, like civilized people, admit 
that what is, is, that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be, Locke has in reserve an objection which he imagines 
to be unanswerable: the idiot does not admit these propositions; 
and this single exception w'ould suffice, according to Locke, to 
demonstrate that they are not universally admitted, and con¬ 
sequently that they are not innate; for the soul of an idiot is 
also a human soul. Examining afterwards whether these proposi¬ 
tions are primitive, whether they are the first that are acquired 
as soon as we begin to make use of reason, Locke, taking again 
a little child for the subject of his experiment, maintains that in 
the chihi a multitude of ideas precede them: the idea of colours, 
the idea of bodies; the idea of existence; and that thus the pro¬ 
positions in question are not the first which preside at the develop¬ 
ment of intelligence. 

So much for speculation; it is the same with practice. Locke 
submits moral propositions or maxims to the same tests to which 
he has submitted metaphysical propositions. Then, more than 
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ever, he rests upon the manners of savages, the nan-ations of 
travellers, and the observation of children. His conclusion is that 
there is no moral maxim universally and primitively admitted, and 
consequently, innate. 

Such are the first two chapters of the firat book of the Kusay 
on the Unman Underdanding. The last goes farther still. If 
the propositions and maxims, metaphysical as well as moral, pre¬ 
viously examined, are neither univeraally nor primitively admitted, 
what must be the thought of the ideas which are contained in 
these propositions, and w'hich are their elements? Locke chooses 
two, upon which he establishes a lotig discussion, the idea of Glod 
and the idea of substance. He has reeourse.to his ordinary argu¬ 
ments to prove that the idea of God and the idea of substance 
are neither universal nor primitive^ in evidence of this he appeals 
to savages who, according to him, have not the idea of God; he 
addrc.sses himself to children in order to know whether they have 
the idea of substance, anil concludes that those ideas are not 
innate, and that no particular idea, nor any general speculation 
or moral idea, is anterior to experience. 

As from the time of Locke, the question of the origin of ideas 
has become the fundamental question in the sensualistic school, 
so you will observe that from Locke polemical discussion upon 
innate ideas is, as it w'ere, the obligatory introduction of this 
school. And not only the subject, but the manner of treating it 
comes from Locke. From him arose the habit of appealing to 
savages and to children, in regard to whom observation is so diffi¬ 
cult; for, in regard to the former, it is ncces.^ary to refer to 
travellers, who are often prejudiced, and who do not understand 
the languages of the people that they visit; and as to the latter, 
we are compelled to make use of very equivocal signs. The 
polemics of Locke, in substance and in form, have become the 
basis of all the polemics of his school against innate ideas. 

And what is the real value of these polemics? Pormit me to 
postpone this question;! for if its discussion should be too gene¬ 
ral, we should learn nothing, and if too profound, we should anti¬ 
cipate particular discussions which the ex.aniinatiou of the Essay 
on the Understanding will successively introduce. Thus in making 
my reservations on the conclusions of this first book, I enter imme- 


■ See the close of Lecture 22. 
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diately upon the second, which contains the special theory of 
Locke on the origin of ideas. 

“ Let us then suppose,” says Locke (B. II. Chap. I. § 2), “ the 
mind to be, as we say, wliite paper, void of all characters, without 
any ideas; how comes it to be furnished? Whence comes it by 
that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of man has 
painted on it, with an almost endless variety? Whence has it all 
the materials of reason and knowledge? To this I answer, in one 
word, from experience; in that all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that ultimately derives itself.” 

Let us see what Locks understands by experience. Let him 
speak for himself; 

B. II. Chap. I. § 2. “ Our observation, employed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of our 
minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which sup¬ 
plies our understandings with all the materials of thinking. These 
two are the fountains of knowledge from whence all the ideas we 
have, or can naturally have, do spring.” 

§ 3. “ The ohje.Hs of soisation one source of ideas. —First, Our 
senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do convey 
into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according to 
those various ways wherein those objects do afi'ect them; and 
thus we come by those ideas, we h.ave of yelloie, white, heat, cold, 
soft, hard, hitter, sweet, and all those things which we call sensible 
qualities; which, when I say the senses convey into the mind, I 
mean, they from external objects convey into the mind what pro¬ 
duces there those perceptions. This great source of most of the 
ideas we have, depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by 
them to the understanding, I call sensation. ' 

§ 4 “ The operations of our minds the other source of ideas .— 
Secondly, The other fountain from which experience furnisheth 
the understanding with ideas is the perception of the operations 
of our own mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it 
has got, which operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and 
consider, do furnish the understanding with another set of ideas, 
which could not be had from things without; and such are joer- 
ception, thinhing, doubting, believing, reasoning, kneming, willing, 
and all the different actings of our own minds; which we, being 
conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from these receive 
into our understandings as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies 
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affecting our senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly 
in himself; and though it be not sense, us having nothing to do 
with external objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called internal sense. But as I call the other semation, 
so I call this reflection, the ideas it affords being such only as the 
mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within itself. By 
reflection, then, in the following part of this discourse, I would be 
understood to mean, that notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations, and the manner of them; by reason whereof there 
come to be ideas of these operations in the understanding. These 
two, I say, viz., external material things, as the objects of sema- 
tion, and the operations of our minds within, as the objects of 
reflection, are to me the only originals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginnings. The term operations hero I use in a large 
sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of the mind about 
its ideas, but some sort of passions arising sometimes from 
them such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising from any 
thought.” 

§ 5. “All our ideas are of the one or the other of these. —The un¬ 
derstanding seems to me not to have the least glimmering of any 
ideas, which it doth not receive from one of these two. External 
objects furnish the mind with the ideas of sensible qualities, which 
are all those different perceptions they produce in us: and the 
mind furnishes the luiderstandimj %vith ideas of its own operaiions. 
These, when we have taken a full survey of them and their several 
modes, combinations, .and relations, we shall find to contain all 
our whole stock of ideas; and that we have nothing in our minds 
which did not come in one of these two ways.” 

Locke here evidently confounds reflection with consciousness. 
Reflection, strictly speaking, is a faculty analagous without doubt 
to consciousness,* but distinct from it, and belongs more particu¬ 
larly to the philo.sopher; while conscionsness belongs to every 
man as an intellectual being. Moreover ho reduces very much 
the reach of reflection or of consciousness, by limiting it to the 
operations of tho soul: it is manifest that the consciousness or 
reflection has for its objects all the phenomena which p.ass within 
us, sensations or operations. Consciousness or reflection is a wit¬ 
ness and not an actor in the intellectual life. The true powers, 
the special sources of ideas, are sen-sations on the one hand, and 

' See the preceding lecture; and 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 26, p. 411. 
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on the other the operations of the sonl, under this general con¬ 
dition, that we have a consciousness of the one as well as of the 
other, and that we may fall back upon oui-selves and reflect upon 
them, and upon their products. These, then, are’ the two sources 
of ideas to which, strictly, the theory of Locke is reduced. 

Now, is it the sensibility, is it the operations of our soul that 
enter first into exercise? Locke does not hesitate to say that our 
firat ideas are furnished to us by the sensibility, and that those 
which we owe to reflection come later. He declares it. Book 11. 
Chap. 1. § 8; he declares it still more expressly, ibid., § 20. “I 
see no reason to believe that the soul thinks before the senses 
have furnished it with ideas to think on.” And again, § 23: “If 
it shall be demanded, then, when a man begins to have any 
ideas, I think the true answer is, when he first has any sensa¬ 
tion. . . .” 

Thus Locke places the aequisitions of the senses before those of 
thought. W^e might stop him here: we miglit ask him if this 
order is real; if it is pos.«ible to conceive, not a sensation perhaps, 
but an idea of sensation, without the intervention and concurrence 
of some of the operations of the soul. But without entering into 
this objection, let it suffice us to state that Locke does not admit 
the operations of the soul until after the sensations. It remains 
to know what these operations are, and what are their peculiar 
functions, on what and in what circle they act, and whether, in 
supposing that they do not enter into exercise until after the sen¬ 
sibility, they are or arc not condemned to work solely on the 
primitive data which are furnished to them by the senses. For 
this, it is necessary to examine with care the nature and the ob¬ 
ject of the operations of the soul, according to Locke. 

Locke is the first who has given an analysis, or rather an at¬ 
tempt at an analysis of the sensibility, and of the different senses 
of which it is composed, of the ideas which wo owe to each of 
them, and to the simultaneous action of several (Book II. Chap. 
II. § 2; Chaps. III. IV. and V.); he, too, first gave the exam¬ 
ple of what, at a later period, in the hands of his successors, be¬ 
came a theory of the faculties of the soul. That of Locke, curious, 
precious even for the times, is in itself extremely feeble, vague, 
and confused. Nevertheless, faithful to the general spirit of his 
philosophy, Locke tries to present the faculties in the order of 
their probable development. 
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The first of which he treats is perceptuni (Book II. Chap. IX. 

§ 2); “ What perception is, every one will know better by reflect¬ 
ing on what he does himself, what he sees, hears, feels, etc., or 
thinks, than by any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on 
what passes in his own mind, cannot miss it: and if he does not 
reflect, all the words in the world cannot make him have any 
notion of it.” § 3: “ This is certain, that whatever alterations 
are made in the body, if they roach not the mind; whatever im¬ 
pressions are made on the outward parts, if they are not taken 
notice of within; there is no perception.” § 4: “ Wherever there 
is sense, or perception, there i.s some idea actually produced, and 
present to the understanding.” And, § 15: “Perception is the 
first degree towards knowledge.” The perception of Locke is 
what is now called consciousness, the fiiculty of perceiving what 
is actually taking place within us. 

After perception comes retention (Chap. X. § 1), or the power 
of retaining actual perceptions, ideas, of contemplatimj them when 
they are prc.sent, or of recnlling them when they have disa;)- 
peared. In this last ease, jetention is memory, the aids of which 
are attention and repetition. 

After this comes the faculty of distinguishing ideas (Chap. XL), 
and that of comparing them: whence arise all the ideas of rela¬ 
tion, without forgetting the faculty of composition, whence arise 
complex ideas, which come from the combination of several simple 
ideas. At a later period, finally, the faculty of abstraction and 
generalization is developed. Locke does not reckon any other 
faculties. Thus, in the last analysis, perception, retention, or 
contemplation and memory, discernment and comparison, com¬ 
position, abstraction, such are the faculties of the human under¬ 
standing, for the will, with pleasure, and pain, and the passions, 
which Locke gives as operations of the mind, form another order 
of phenomena. 

Now, what is the character and what is the employment of 
these operations ? On what is perception exercised 'I to what is 
it applied ? to sensation. And what does it do 1 It simply per¬ 
ceives the sensation, simply has a consciousness of it. ^dd, 
according to Locke, that the perception is passive (Chap. IX. 
§ I), forced, inevitable; it is, then, little else than an effect of sen¬ 
sation. The first faculty of the soul adds nothing then to sensa¬ 
tion; it simply takes cognizance of them. In retention, contem- 
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plation prolongs this perception; having vanished, the memory 
recalls it. Discernuicnt separates, composition reunites the per¬ 
ceptions; abstraction seizes their most general characters; but 
finally the materials are always, in the last analysis, ideas of sen¬ 
sation due to perception. Our faculties add to the knowledge 
which they draw from them nothing but that of their own exist¬ 
ence and of their action. 

Thus, on one hand, sensation precedes; on the other, the un¬ 
derstanding is, for Locke, only an instrument whose whole power 
is spent upon sensation. Locke, doubtless, has not confounded 
sensation and the faculties of the soul; he very explicitly distin- 
tinguishes them: but he makes our faculties play a secondary part 
in concentrating their action upon sensible data: hence con¬ 
founding them with sensibility itself was but a step, and in phi¬ 
losophy was already deposited the still feeble germ of the future 
theory of sensation transformed, of sensation as the sole principle 
of all tlic operations of the soul. It was Locke who, without 
knowing it, and without wishing it, opened the road to that ex¬ 
clusive doctrine, by adding to sensation only faculties who.«e 
whole otfiee is to act upon it, without any original power. The 
.scnsualistic school will be constituted only when it shall have ar¬ 
rived at this point. In waiting for the future to push thus far 
the system of Locke, let us take this system for what it is, or 
rather for what it claims to be: its pretension is to explain all 
ideas which are, and which may be in the human understanding, 
by sensation and by reflection, that is, by the sentiment of our 
own operations. 

“ If we trace the progress of our minds,” .says Locke (Chap. 
XII.), “and with attention observe how it repeats, adds together, 
and unites its simple ideas received from sensation or reflection, 
it will lead us farther than at first perhaps we .should have im¬ 
agined. And I believe wo shall find, if we w.arily observe the 
originals of our notions, that even the most abstruse ideas, how 
remote soever they may seem from sense, or from any operations 
of our own minds, are yet only such as the understanding frames 
to itself, by repeating and joining together ideas, that it had’either 
from objects of sense, or from its own operations about them: so 
that even those large and abstract ideas are derived from sensa¬ 
tion or reflection, being no other than what the mind, by the or¬ 
dinary use of its own faculties, employed about ideas received 
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from objects of sense, or from the operations it observes in itself 
about them, may and does attain unto. This I shall endeavour 
to show in the ideas we have of space, time, and infinity, and some 
few others, that seem the most remote from those originals.” 

All this is well enough. It has .somewhat the appearance of a 
challenge; let us accept it, and see how Locke will draw, for ex¬ 
ample, the idea of space from sen.sation and from reflection. 

I am somewhat embarrassed in trying toexjdain to you Locke’s 
opinion in regard to space, and must call to your remembrance 
an observation which I have already made. Locke is the chief 
of a school; you must not expect, then, that Locke has drawn 
fi'om his principles all the consequences which they contain; you 
must not expect the inventor of a principle to establish it with 
clearness and precision. This remark, which i.s applicable to the 
whole Essay on the ITtinian VtidersUmding, is particularly true 
of the chapter’s wherein Locke treats of the idea of space. Here¬ 
in wo find, under a clearne.?s sometimes real and sometimes ap¬ 
parent and superficial, an extreme confusion, and contradictions 
are not only met from chapter to chapter, but from paragraph to 
paragraph in the same chapter. It is, without doubt, the duty of 
the historian to exhibit these contradictions, in order to charac¬ 
terize both the epoch and the man, but history is not simply a 
monograph, it is not interested solely in an individual, however 
great he may be; it is the germ of the future which it seeks in 
the past. I shall endeavour, then, after having designated to you, 
once for all, the innumerable inconsistencies of Locke, to disen¬ 
gage from the midst of thc.se sterile inconsistencies whatever has 
been fruitful, whatever has borne its fruits, what constitutes a 
system, the veritable sy.stem of Locke. This .system consists, you 
know, in drawing all ideas from two sources, .sensation and re¬ 
flection. The idea of space must then be derived from one or 
the other of these two sources. Assuredly the idea of space is 
not acquired by reflection, by the consciousness of the operations 
of the understanding. It comes, then, from sensation. Behold 
the systematic principle. We will let Locke set out from this 
principle, and arrive at the idea of space. But Locke does not 
wish to reform the human understanding, he only wishes to ex¬ 
plain it; he wishes to show the origin of wh.at is, not of what 
could or should be. Then the trial for him, as for every other 
philosopher, is this: the principle of his system being admitted. 
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to draw from it what at present exists, to wit, the idea of space, 
such as it is in the minds of all men. So we will let him pro¬ 
ceed according to his system; we will then take from the very 
hands of this system the idea of space, such as it gives it to us, 
and we will confront it with tlie idea of space such as we have it, 
such as all men have it independently of any .system whatever. 

According to Locke,’ the idea of space comes from sensation. 
But from what sense does it come? It is not from the smell, it 
is not from the taste, it is not from the hearing; it is then from 
the sight and from the touch. This is, too, what Locke says. 
Book, II. Chap. XIII. § 2: “We get the idea of space both by 

our sight and touch, which I think is so evident, that.” If 

the idea of space is an acquisition of the sight and of the touch, 
in order to know what it should be on this condition, let us re¬ 
cur to the preceding chapters wherein Locke treats of the ideas 
which we receive by sight, and especially by touch. Let us see 
what touch can give according to Locke and according to every 
one. 

The touch, aided or not aided by sight, suggests to us the idea 
of something that resists; and to resist is to be solid. “ The 
idea of solidity,” says Locke (Chap. IV. § 1), “ we receive by 
our touch, and it arises from the resistance which we find. . . .’ 
And what are the qualities of a solid, of this something which re¬ 
sists? more or less solidity, resistance. More solidity is hardness, 
le.ss, is softness; hence, perhaps, also figure with its dimensions. 
Charge with different qualities this solid, this something which 
resists, and you have all that touch can give, whetlier aided or 
not aided by sight. This something which resists, which is solid) 
which is more or. less so, which has such or such a figure, in a 
single word, is body. 

Is it true that the touch, with the sight, suffices to give that 
which resists, the solid with its qualities, body? I do not wish 
to examine it too far. Analy.sis would perhaps force me to ad¬ 
mit the necessary intervention of something besides the sense of 
touch.® I prefer, however, to suppose that in fact touch, sen- 

* On the idea of space in Locke, lat Serio.s, Vol. 3, Lect. 1. pp. £.3-57, 
and in general on the idea of space, Ist Series, Vol. opinion of Condillac, 
p. 133; Vol. 4, opinion of Reid, Lect. 21, p. 43C, and Vol. 5, opinion of 
Kant, Lect. 4, ti'anscendcntal tcsthetics, p. 01, etc. 

* First Series, Vol. 1: Course of 1817, Lecture 11, p. 296; and Vol. 4, 
Lecture 21, p. 426. 
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sation, gives the idea of body. I grant that sensation may go 
tlius farj but that it goes farther, Locke docs not pretend. In 
the chapter where, almost without any of the spirit of system, 
Locke examines what may be derived from sight and from touch, 
he deduces from them nothing moi-e than the .solid, tliat is, body. 
If, then, at a later period, and in a systematic manner, he pre¬ 
tends, as we have seen, that the i8ea of space comes from sensa¬ 
tion, to wit, from sight and froi#touch, it follows that he redu¬ 
ces the idea of space to the idea of body, and that for him space 
is nothing more than body itself, body, enlarged, multiplied in an 
indefinite manner, the world, the universe. In fiict, § 10, Chap. 
XIII.: “The idea of place we have by the same means that we 
get the idea of space (whereof this is but a particular and limited ■ 
consideration), viz., by our .s'ght and touch. . . .” Same chapter, 
same paragraph: “To say that the world is somewhere, means 
no more than that it does exist. . . .” This is clear: the space of 
the universe is equivalent to neither more nor le.ss tlian to the uni¬ 
verse itself; and as the idea of the universe is, after all, only the 
idea of body, it is to this that the idea of space is reduced. Such 
is the necessary origin of the idea of space in the system of Locke. 

That there are throughout these different chapters contradic¬ 
tory paragraphs, and that the contradiction is often gross, is 
true; but it is not less true that the system of Locke being given, 
that is, sensation as the only principle of the idea of space, the 
necessary result is the idea of .space such as Locke has just deter¬ 
mined it. But is this systematic result the reality? The idea 
of space derived from sensation, from touch and from sight, is this 
the idea of space such as it is in your mind and in the minds of 
all men ? Lot us see now, such as we are, whether we confound 
the idea of body and the idea of space, whether for u.s they are 
but one and the same idea. 

In making any such experiment upon ourselves, let us guard 
against two things which corrupt every experiment: lot us guard 
against having in view such or such a systematic conclusion; let 
us guard against thinking of any origin whatever, for the preoc¬ 
cupation of the mind by such or such an origin would, uncon¬ 
sciously even, lead us to attribute to ideas, such as they are at 
present in our consciousness, such or such a character more in 
relation with the origin which we inwardly prefer. We shall see 
hereafter the conclusions which may be drawn from the experi- 
VOL. IX. I 
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ment which wc wish to institute: hereafter we will ascend even 
to the origin of the idea which it concerns us and suffices us first 
to state without iiny prejudice, without any foreign view. 

Is the idea of space reduced in the understanding to the idea 
of body? Such is the question; it is a question of fact.- Let us 
take anybody that you please; let us take this book which is 
under our eyes, under our lianfis; it resists, it is solid, it is more 
or loss hard, it htvs figure, etc. ioo you think of nothing more in 
regard to it? Do you not think, for example, that this body is 
somewhere, in a certain place? Do not be astoiiished at the sim¬ 
plicity of my question.s; we must not be afraid of bringing philo¬ 
sophers to the mo.st simple questions; for it is precisely because 
they are the most simple that they are often neglected, and that 
for want of interrogating and collecting evident facts, philoso¬ 
phers are precipitated into absurd systems. 

Is thi.s body somewhere ? is it in a place? Yes, doubtless, all 
men will answer. 'Well! Ictus take a more considerable body, 
let us take the world. Is the world also .somewhere? is it in 
a place? No one doubts it. Let us take thousands of worlds, 
myriads of world.s; can we not in regard to those thousands of 
world.s, a.sk the .“ame questions whicli I have just asked concern¬ 
ing this book ? Are they somewhere ? are they in a place, that 
is, are they in space t We may ask the question in I’egard to 
one world or thousands of worlds a.s in regard, to this book, and 
to all these questions you will equally reply: This book, this 
world, these thousands of worlds are somewhere, are in a place, 
are in space. There is not a human ci-eature, except perhaps a 
philosopher preoccupied by a system, who can doubt what I have 
Just said to you. Take the .savage to whom Locke so often ap¬ 
peals, take the child, take the idiot, unless he be completely one; 
and if any of these human creatures has the idea of any body 
whatever, book or world, or thousands of worlds, he will naturally 
believe that this book, this world, the.se thousands of worlds are 
somewhere, in a place, in space. What does this amount to? It 
is to recognise that the idea of a book, of a world, of thousands 
of world.s, solid, resisting, situated in space, is one thing, and that 
the idea of space wherein this book, this world, or these thousands 
of worlds are situated and contained, is another thing. 

This is so evident that Locke himself, when he is not under 
the yoke of his system, distinguishes perfectly the idea of body. 
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of solid from that of space, and establishes the difference between 
them. Book II. Chap. XIII. § II: “ For I appeal to every man’s 
own thoughts, whether the idea of space be not as distinct from 
that of solidity as it is from the idea of scarlet colour 1 It is true, 
solidity cannot exist without exten.sion, neither can scarlet colour 
exist without extension; but this hinders not but that they are 
distinct idea.s. Many ideas require others as necessary to their 
existence or conception, which yet are very distinct ideas. Mo¬ 
tion can neither be, nor be conceived, without space; and yet 
motion is not space, nor space motion: space can exist without 
it, and they are very distinct ideas; and so, I ^link, are those of 
space and solidity.” Several considerations follow on the diffe¬ 
rence which separates body and space, considerations which fill 
more than ten paragraphs, to which I refer you in order not to 
multiply quotations. I cannot, however, forbear giving you here 
a very.decisive and curious passage: (lhap. IV. § 5: “Of pure 
space then, and solidity, there are several (among which I con¬ 
fess myself one), who persuade themselves they have clear and 
distinct ideas; and that they can think on space without any¬ 
thing in it that resists or is protruded by body. This is the idea 
of pure space, which they think they have as clear as any idea 
they can have of the extension of body; the idea of the distance 
between the opposite parts of a concave superficies being equally 
as clear without as with the idea of any solid parts between: and 
on the other side they persuade themselves that they have, dis¬ 
tinct from that of pure space, the idea of something that fills 
space, that can be protruded by the impulse of other bodies, or 
resist their motion. If there be others that have not these two 
ideas distinct, but confound them, and make but one of them, I 
know not how men, who have the same idea under different 
names, or different ideas under the same name, can in that case 
talk with one another, any more than a man who, not being blind 
or deaf, has distinct ideas of the colour of scarlet and the sound 
of a trumpet, could discourse concerning scarlet colour with the 
blind man I mentioned in another place, who fancied that the 
idea of scarlet wirs like the sound of a trumpet.” 

Thus, according to Locke himself, the idea of space and the 
idea of body are totally distinct. In order to place this distinc¬ 
tion in a clear light, let us observe the difference of characters 
which these two ideas present. 
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You have the idea of a body, you believe that it exists; but can 
you suppose it not to exist t I ask you, can you not suppose this 
book to be destroyed? Without doubt you can. And can you 
not also suppose the whole world to be destroyed, and no body 
whatever to be in existence? You can. For you, constituted iis 
you are, the supposition of the non-existence of bodies implies no 
contradiction. And what do we call the idea of a thing which we 
can conceive as not existing ? We call it a contingent and rela¬ 
tive idea. But if you can suppose this book to be destroyed, the 
world destroyed, all matter destroyed; can you suppose space to 
be destroyed ? jCJan you suppose that when all bodies should 
cease to exist, there would no longer remain any space for bodies 
which might come into existence ? You cannot; if it is in the 
power of man’s thought to suppose the non-existence of bodies, 
it is not in his power to suppose the non-existence of space; the 
idea of space is then a necessary and absolute idea. Here then 
are two charactei's entirely different which sepai-ate the two ideas 
of body and of space. 

Moreover, every body is evidently limited; you seize its limits 
in every part. Enlarge, extend, multiply this body by thousands 
of analagous bodies; you will have simply removed the limits of 
this body, you will not have destroyed them, you will conceive 
them still. But with space it is not so. The idea of space is 
given to you as that of a continuation, in which you can, indeed, 
make divisions useful and convenient, but artificial, under which 
the idea of a space without any limit still subsists. For beyond 
any determinate portion of space, there is space still; and beyond 
this space, there is space always and for ever. Body has in all its 
dimensions, something else which limits it, to wit, space which 
contains it; but space has no limits. 

The idea of body is not complete without that of form and 
figure, and you can always represent it under a determinate form; 
it Is always an image. Far from that, space is a conception and 
not an image; and as soon as you conceive space imaginatively, 
as soon as you represent it under any determinate form whatever, 
it is no longer the space which you conceive, but something else, 
^a body in space. The idea of space is a conception of reason, 
distinct from every sensible representation. 

I could prolong this opposition of the characters of the idea of 
body and of the idea of space. It is sufficient to have established 
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these three fundamental characters: 1st, the idea of body is a 
contingent and relative idea, whilst the idea of space is a neces¬ 
sary and absolute idea; 2d, the idea of body implies the idea of 
limit, and the idea of space implies the absence of all limit; .‘Id, 
finally, the idea of body is a sensible representation, .and the idea 
of space is a pure, and entirely ration.al conception. 

If these characters are truly those of tlie idea of space and of. 
the idea of body, these two ideas are profoundly different, and 
every philosophy which shall protend to rest on observation 
should never confound them. Nevertheless their confusion is 
necessarily derived from the system of Locke. Condemned to 
proceed from senisation, .and being .able to proceed neither fiom 
smell, nor from hearing, nor from taste, the idea of space nni.st 
necessarily proceed from sight and from touch; and, proceeding 
from sight and from touch, it could not be anything else than 
the idea of body more or less generalized. Now, it has been 
demonstrated that the idea of space is not that of body; it does 
not then come from sight and fi'om touch, it does not then come 
from sensation; and as it does not come from reflection, from the 
sentiment of our operations, and as it still exists, it follows that 
all ideas are not derived from sensation and reflection only, and 
th.at the system of Locke, on the origin of ideas, is incomplete 
and viciou.s, at least as reg.ards the idea of space. 

That we may better penetrate this .system, it is neces.s,ary that 
we ourselves should take the same ground that Locke occupies 
and examine the question which, with him, is especially the phi¬ 
losophical question. After having determined the character.-! 
which the idea of space and the idea of body have already in tlic 
intelligence of all men, and after having shown that the.se elia- 
racters make a profound difl'erence between these two ideas, it is 
necessary to seek out their origin, the origin of the idea of s}>ace 
relatively to the idea of body. Thus far, I hope, everything 
has been simple and clear; for we have not gone out of the hu¬ 
man intelligence, such as we now find it. Let us proceed, and 
let us not extinguish the lights which we owe to an impartial ob¬ 
servation, in the darkness of any hypothesis. 

There are two sorts of origin; in human cognitions there ar.' 
two orders of relations which it is necessary to distinguish. 

Of two ideas, we may inquire, whether one does not suppose 
the other, whether one being admitted, it is not necessary to ad- 
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mit the other in order to escape tlie reproach of inconsistency? 
This is the logical order of ideas. 

If the origin of the ideas of body and of space is met under 
this point of view, behold what is the result. 

The idea of body and the idea of space being given, which 
supposes the otliei? Which is tlio logical condition of the ad¬ 
mission of the other? Kvidently it is the idea of space which is 
the logical condition of the adini.ssion of the idea of body. In 
fact, take any body that you please, you can admit the idea of 
this body only on condition that you admit, at the same time, 
the idea of space; if you do not, you would admit a body which 
would be nowhere, which would have no place, and such a body 
is inconceivable. Take .an aggregate of bodies, or take a single 
body, since every body is an aggregate of parts, these parts are 
more or less distant from each other, and at the same time they 
co-exist; these are the conditions of all bodies, even the least. 
Do you not see what is the condition of co-existence and of dis¬ 
tance? Space still. For how could there bo distance between 
bodies, or between the parts of a body, without space? and 
what co-existence is possible without some continuity? It is the 
same with contiguity. Destroy by thought the continuity of 
space, no dist.anee is appreciable, no co-existence, no contiguity is 
possible. Beside.s, coTitinuity is extension. It must not be be¬ 
lieved, and Locke has well established it (Book II. Chap. XIII., 
§ 11), that the idea of extension is adequate to the idea of body. 
The fundamental attribute of body is resistance; hence solidity; 
but solidity does not imply in itself that this solidity is extension ' 
Extension exists only on condition of a continuity, th.at i.s, of 
spjice. The extension of body, therefore, supposes space; space 
is not body or resistance, but that which resists, resists only on 
some real point; now, evei'y real point whatever is extended, is 
in space; then take away the idea of space .and of exten.sion, and 
no real body is supposable. Then as a last conclusion, in the 
logical order of human cognitions, it is not the idea of body 
which is the logical condition of the admission of the idea of 
space; it i.s, on the contrary, the idea of .space, the idea of a con¬ 
tinuity, the idea of extension, which is the logical condition of the 
admission of the least idea of body. 

^ 1st Series, Vol. 1, Leeture 11, p. 297, etc. See also in the Essays of’ 
0. Stewart, ‘ Essay on the Idealism of Berkeley.’ 
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This is beyond doubt; and when, under the logical point of 
view, we meet the question of the origin of ideas, this solution, 
which is incontestable, overwhelms the system of Locke. Now it 
is here that the idealistic school has taken, in general, the que.s- 
tion of the origin of ideas. By the origin of ideas, it usually un¬ 
derstands the logical filiation of ideas among them.selvcs. For 
this reason it could say, with its last and most illustrious inter¬ 
preter, that so far is the idea of body from being the foundation 
of the idea of space, that it is the idea of space which is the 
foundation of the idea of body.' The idea of body is given to 
us by touch and by sight, that is, by experience, and by the ex¬ 
perience of the sense.s. On the contrary, the idea of space is 
given to us on occasion of the idea of body, by the thought, the 
understanding, the mind, the reason, in short, by a power dilFer- 
ent from sensation. Hence this Kantian formula: the pure and 
rational idea of space comes so little fi-om experience, that it is 
the condition of all expciicnco; and this bold foi'mula is per¬ 
fectly correct, taken in a certain respect, that is, in respect to the 
logical order of human cognitions. 

But this is not the only order of knowleilge; and the logical 
relation docs not exhaust all the relations which ideas sustain 
among themselves. There is still another, that of anteriority or 
of posteriority, the order of the relative development of ideas in 
time, their chronological order; under this point of view we may 
meet the question of the origin of ideas. Now, is the idea of 
space, which, as we have just seen, is the logical condition of all 
sensible experience, also the chronological condition of all expe¬ 
rience and of the idea of body! I do not believe that it is. No, 
taking ideas in the order in which they are produced in the in¬ 
telligence, seckii\g only their history and their successive .ai)pcai-- 
ance, it is not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the idea of 
body. It is so little true that the idea of space supposes, chronolo¬ 
gically, the idea of body', that if you had not the idea of body, 
you would never have the idea of space, lake away all sensa¬ 
tion, take away sight and touch, and you fiave no longer any 
idea of body, neither have you any idea of space. Space is the 
place of bodies; whoever has no idea of a body will never have 
an idea of the space which contains it. Rationally, logically, if 
you have not the idea of space, you cannot have the idea of a 
‘ Jst Series, Vol. S, Lecture 4,p. 83. 
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body; but the reciprocal is chronologically true, and in fact the 
idea of space comes only with the idea of body; and as you have 
not the idea of body without at once having the idea of space, it 
follows that those two ideas are contemporaneous. I will go 
farther. Not only may we say that the idea of body is contem¬ 
poraneous with the idea of space, but we may say, but we must 
say, that it is anterior to it. In fact, the idea of spfice is con¬ 
temporaneous with the idea of body, in this sense, that as soon 
as the idea of body is given to you, you cannot help having the 
idea of space; but finally, it was necessary for you first to have 
the idea of body, in order that that of the space which contains 
is should appear to you. It is then by the idea of body that you 
arrive at the idea of space; one may then be called £he historical 
and chronological condition of the other. 

Undoubtedly (I cannot repeat it too often, for it is the very 
knot of the ditficiilty, the secret of the problem), undoubtedly as 
soon as the idea of body is givoTi, at that very moment the idea 
of space arrives; but if this condition was not fulfilled, the idea 
of space would never enter the understanding. When it is there, 
it is established there and remains there, indo])endent of the idea 
of body which introduced it there: for we may suppose space 
without body, whilst we cannot su]ij)ose body without space- 
The idea of body was the chronological condition of the idea of 
space, as the latter is the logical condition of the former.' The 
two orders are inverse, atid, in a cei-tain sense, we may say, every 
one is right and every one is wrong. Logically, idealism and 
Kant are right in maintaining that the pure idea of space is the 
condition of the idea of body and of c.xperience; and chronolo¬ 
gically, empiricism and Locke in their turn are right, in pretend¬ 
ing that experience, to wit, here sensation, the sensation of sight 
and of touch, is the condition of the idea of space and of every 
exercise of the understanding. 

In general, idealism neglects more or less the question of the 
origin of ideas, and seldom regards ideas except in their actual 
characters. Placing itself at first on the understanding such as 
it now is, it does not now investigate its successive acquisitions; it 
^does not trouble itself in regard to the chronological order of 
ideas, it stops at their logical connection; it sets out from reason, 

' On the distinction between the logical order and the historical, or chro¬ 
nological order of human cognitions, sec 1 st Series throughout. 
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not from experience. Locke, on the contrary, preoccupied with 
tlie question of the origin of ideas, neglects their actual charac¬ 
ters, confounds their chronological condition with their logical 
basis, and tiie pow^er of reason with that of experience which 
precedes it and guides it, but doe.s not constitute it. Experience, 
put in its right place, is the condition, not the principle of 
knowledge. Does it go farther, and does it pretend to constitute 
all knowledge? It is then nothing else than a system, and an 
incomplete, exclu.sive, vicious system; it is empiricism, or the 
opposite of idealism, which, in its turn, is the exaggeration of the 
proper powei' of reason, the usurpation of reason over experience, 
the destruction or forgetfulness of the chronological and experi¬ 
mental condition of knowledge, in the excessive preoccupation of 
its logical and rational principles. 

Locke introduced and accredited enijuricism in the philo.sophy 
of the eigliteenth century. He plainly saw that we could have 
no idea of space, if we had not some idea of body. Body is not 
space, but it is body, which tills tir which measures space; if then 
space is not body, we can know nothing of space except what 
body gives us. Locke saw this; and this is his merit. His fault 
is: 1st, in having confounded what tills and measures space and 
reveals it to us, with the idea itself of .sp.ace; 2d, and this second 
fault is much more general and more comprehensive than the 
first, in having confounded tlie chronological condition of ideas 
witli tlieir logical condition, experimental data, external or inter¬ 
nal, on condition of which the understanding conceives certain 
ideas, with these ideas themselves. 

This is the most general critical point of view which rules all 
the metaphysics of Locke. I deduce it from the examination to 
which I have just submitted bi.s tlieoiy of tlio idea of .space; T 
may apply it- and I shall apply it in tlie next lectures to liis 
theory of the idea of the infinite, of time, and of other ideas 
which Locke has boasted, a-s you know, of easily deducing from 
experience from sensation, or from rellcction. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

ESSAY. SECOND BOOK. TIME. INEINITY. IDENTITY. 

SUBSTANCE. 

Continuation of the examination of the Second Book of the ' Essay on the 

Human Understanding.’ Of the idea of time.—Of tlie idea of the infinite. 

—Of the idea of personal identity.—Of the idea of substance. 

I SHALL commence by exhibiting to you the results which the 
last lecture has given us; the question was concerning space. 

A sound philosophy should not, without doubt, retrench or 
destroy the ontological questions concerning the nature of space 
in itself, whether it is material or spiritual, whether it is a sub¬ 
stance or an attribute, whether it is independent of God or is 
related to God; for all these questions are in the human mind; 
but it should adjourn them until pyschological observations, cor¬ 
rectly made aiid skilfully combined, shall permit us to resolve 
them; it will then first of all occupy itself with the pyschological 
question of the idea of space. 

It is sufficient to interrogate the human understanding as it 
now exists in all men, in order to recognise in it the idea of space 
with these three distinguishing characters: 1st, space is given us 
as necessary, whilst body is given us as being able to exist or 
not to exist; 2d, space is given us as without limits, body is 
given us as limited on all sides; 3d, the idea of space is entirely 
rational, that of body is accompanied by a sensible represen¬ 
tation. 

The preliminary question concerning the actual characters of 
the idea of space being thus resolved, we can, without danger, 
approach the quite as difficult and obscure question of the origin 
of the idea of space. Here, we have carefully distinguished two 
points of view intimately connected together, but which analysis 
ought to separate^ the logical order of ideas and their chronologi¬ 
cal order. To the eyes of reason and logic, body pre-supposes 
space; fb# what is body? The juxtaposition, the co-existence 
of resisting points, that is, solids; but where could the juxta- 
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position and the co-existence be produced, if not in a continuity, 
in space? On the other hand, if in the order of reason and 
nature body presupposes space, it is necessary to recognise that 
in the chronological order there is a contemporaneousness be¬ 
tween the idea of body and the idea of space, since we cannot 
have the idea of body without that of space, nor that of space 
without that of body. And if, in this contemporaneousness, we 
can distinguish an antecedent, it is not the idea of space whicli is 
anterior to that of body, it is that of body which is anterior to 
■that of space; it is not by the idea of space that we start; and 
if sensibility, if touch did not take the lead and suggest to us the 
idea of resistance, of solid, of body, we should never have the 
idea of space. Doubtless the idea of solid and body cannot be 
formed in the mind, unless we already have the idea of space; 
but it is not produced first in the mind; it precedes, in some 
degree, the idea of space, which follows it immediately. 

Here then are two orders perfectly distinct from each other. 
In the order of nature and reason, body presupposes space. In 
the order of the acquisition of knowledge, it is, on the contrary, 
the idea of solid and body which is the condition of the idea of 
space. Now, the idea of body is acquired by the perception of 
touch, aided by sight; it is therefore an acquisition of experience; 
hence it is correct to say that, in the chronological order, expe-^ 
rience and a certain development of the senses are the condition 
of the acquisition of the idea of space; and at the same time, as 
body presupposes space, and as the idea of space is given us by 
reason, and not by the senses and experience, it is logically 
correct to say that the idea of space and a certain exercise of the 
reason render all experience possible. 

From this point of view we discover the real character, the 
merit and the defects of Locke’s theory. Wh.it has Locke done? 

I believe that he has destroyed the ontological questions of 
the nature of space, instead of contenting himself with adjourn¬ 
ing them; but in line he has had the wisdom to put the psycho¬ 
logical question of the idea of space in the first rank. He should 
have-dwelt longer on the actual characters of this idea, and it was 
in him a grave fault to throw himself first into the question of its 
origin. His general system on the origin of ideas being that all 
our ideas are derived from two sources, reflection or consciousness 
and sensation; as the idea of space cannot come from conscious- 
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ness, it was necessary that it should come from sensation; and 
to draw the idea of space from sensation, it was necessary tp 
reduce it to the idea of body. This is what Locke has done in the 
systematic parts of his work, though contradicting himself more 
than once, for often he speaks of space as wholly distinct from 
solidity. But when his system comes up, when the necessity of 
drawing the idea of space from sensation comes up, then he 
affirms that the idea of space is acquired by sight and touch; 
and as touch, aided by sight, gives us only body and not space, 
for this reason alone Locke reduces space to body; he does this 
explicitly when he says that to ask whether this universe exists 
somewhere, is to ask whether the universe exists. The confusion 
of the existence of space and the existence of the universe is the 
confusion of the idea of space and the idea of body; and this 
confusion was necessary that the system might be, at least in 
appearance, rigorous. But the universal belief of the human 
race declares that body is one thing, and the space which con¬ 
tains it is another thing; that the world, and all possible worlds 
are one thing, and the infinite and unlimited space which em¬ 
braces them, is another thing. Bodies measure space, and do not 
constitute it. The idea of body is indeed antecedent to that of 
space, but it is not this idea itself. 

Behold where we now are: let us advance; let us successively 
interrogate the second book of the Essai/ on the Human Under¬ 
standing, on the origin of the most important ideas, and we shall 
see that Locke continually confounds the order of the acquisition 
of our knowledge with its logical order, and the necessary ante¬ 
cedent of an idea with this idea. I propose to examine at the 
present in the system of Locke the idea of time, the idea of the 
infinite, the idea of personal identity, the idea of substance. I 
commence, like Locke, with the idea of time.' 

Here, the first rule, you know, is to neglect the question of the 
nature of time, and to seek solely what is the idea of time in the 
human understanding, whether it is there, and with what charac¬ 
ters is it there. It is unquestionably there. There is no one, as 
soon as he has before his eyes, or presents to himself in imagina- 

. ' On the idea of time, see 1st Series, Vol. 1, Lectures 2,9 and 2B; Vol. 3, 
1st Lecture, opinion of Locke, p. .56, 3d Lecture, opinion of Condillac, p. 131, 
Vol. 4, opinion of Reid, Lecture 21, p. 443; and Vol. S, opinion of Kant, 
Lecture 4 , p. 11)1. 
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tion any event whatever, who does not conceive that this event 
has passed, or is passing in a certain time. I ask you whether 
you can suppose an event of whicli you are not forced to conceive 
that it has taken place at such an hour, such a day, such a week, 
such a year, such a century? You can suppose even the aboli¬ 
tion of every event, but you cannot suppose the abolition of time. 
Before a horologe we can, indeed, make the supposition that from 
hour to hour no event has happened; notwithstanding you are 
none the less convinced that time has passed away, even when 
no event has marked its course. The idea of time is, therefore, a 
necessary idea, like the idea of space. I add that, like space, 
time is unlimited. The divi.sions of time, like those of space, are 
purely artificial, and suppose a.unity, an absolute continuity of 
time Take millions of events, do with these millions of events 
what you did with bodies, multiply them indefinitely, and they 
will not eciual the time which precedes them and which follows 
them. Before all finite periods, and beyond all finite periods, 
there is still time unlimited, infinite, inexhaustible. Finally, like 
the idea of unlimited and necessary space, the idea of necessary 
and unlimited time is a pure idea of reason, which escapes all 
representation; and all the efforts of the imagination and the sen¬ 
sibility. 

It is with the origin of the idea of time as with the origin of 
the idea.of space. You are still to distinguish between the order 
of the acquisition of our ideas and their logical order. In the 
logical order of ideas, the idea of any succession of events pre¬ 
supposes that of time; there can be succession only on condition 
of a continuous duration, to the different points of which the dif¬ 
ferent members of the succession may be attached. Take away 
the continuity of time, and you take away the possibility of the 
succession of events; as, the continuity of space being taken 
away, the possibility of the juxtaposition and the co existence of 
bodies is destroyed. But, in the chronological order, it is, on the 
contrary, the idea of the succession of events which precedes the 
idea of the time which includes them. I do not mean, in regard 
to time as well in regard to space, that we have a clear and com¬ 
plete idea of a succession, and that, in course, there arrives in the 
understanding the idea of a time which includes this succession: 
I only say that we must first have the perception of some events, 
in order to conceive that these events are in time. Time is the 
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place of events, as space is that of bodies: whoever has not the 
idea of an event, cannot have the idea of time. If, therefore, the 
logical condition of the idea of succession is in the idea of time, 
the chronological condition of the idea of time is in the idea of 
succession. 

You see we have been conducted to the result, that the idea of 
succession is the occasion, the chronological antecedent of the 
necessary succession of time. But every idea of succession is an 
acquisition of experience; it remains to see of what experience. 
Is it the experience of the senses or that of the operations of 
the mind? Is the first succession given us in the spectacle 
of exterior events, or in the consciousness of events that pass 
within us? 

Take a succession of exterior events: in order that these events 
may succeed each other, there must be a first, a second, a third 
event, etc. But if, when you see the second event, you do not 
remember the first, there would be no second, there would be no 
succession for you; you would always be fixed at a first, which 
would not have the character of first, since there would be no 
second. The intervention of memory is therefore necessary, in 
order to conceive of any succession whatever. Now, the memory 
has for its direct object nothing external; it is not immediately 
related to things, but to us. When we say, we remember a per¬ 
son, we remember a place, this means nothing else than that we 
remember to have been seeing such a place, seeing or hearing 
such a person. We have memory only of ourselves, for there is 
memory only on condition that there has been consciousness. If 
then, consciousness is the condition of memory, as memory is the 
condition of the idea of succession, it follows that the first suc¬ 
cession is given us in ourselves, in consciousness, in the proper 
objects and phenomena of consciousness, in our thoughts, in our 
ideas. But if the first succession which is given us is that of our 
ideas, as to all succession is necessarily attached the conception of 
time, it follows again that the first idea which we have of time is 
that of the time in which we are; and as the first succession is 
for us the succession of our ideas, so the first duration for us is 
our own duration; the succession of exterior events, and the dura¬ 
tion in which these events are accomplished, are only known to 
us afterwards. I do not say that the succession of exterior events 
is only an induction from the succession of our ideas, neither do I 
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say that exterior duration is only an induction from our personal 
duration^ but I say that we can have an idea either of exterior 
succession or of exterior duration, only after having had the con¬ 
sciousness and the memory of some interior phenomena, and, con¬ 
sequently, the conception of our own duration. Thus, sum¬ 
marily, the first duration which is given us is our own, because 
the first succession which is given us is the succession of our own 
deas. 

A profound analysis can go farther still; there is a crowd of 
ideas, of phenomena, under the eye of consciousness: to seek 
what is the first succession which is given us, is to seek what are 
our first ideas, the first phenomena which fall under conscious¬ 
ness, and form the first succession. But it is evident, in regard 
to our sensations, that they are phenomena of consciousness only 
on condition that we pay attention to them. Thousands and 
thousands of impressions may assail ray sensibility; if I do not 
give them my attention, I have no consciousness of them. It is 
the same in regard to many of my thoughts which,' if my atten¬ 
tion is directed elsewhere, do not come to my consciousness, and 
vanish in reveries. The essential condition of consciousness is at¬ 
tention; the phenomenon most intimately connected with con¬ 
sciousness is, therefore, attention, and the series of the acts of at¬ 
tention is necessarily the first succession which is given us. But 
what is attention?* It is nothing less than the will itself; for no 
one is attentive who does not wish to be so. The first succession 
is, therefore, that of our voluntary acts. Now, succession measures 
time, as body measures space; whence it follows that, the first 
succession being that of voluntary acts, the will is the primitive 
measure of time; and this measure has the excellence of being 
equal to itself; for everything differs in the consciousness, sensa¬ 
tions, and thoughts, whilst the acts of the attention, being emin¬ 
ently simple, are essentially similar. 

Such is the theory of the primitive and equal measure of time, 
which we owe to M. de Biran; and you may see it expressed 
with a perfect originality of analysis and style in the lectures of 
M. Iloyer-Collard.** M. de Biran continually repeats that the 
element of duration is the will; and in order to pass from our 

* 1st Series, passim, and particularly Vol. 3, Lecture 3, p. 115, and Vol. 4, 
Lecture 23, p. 569. 

» Works of Reid, VoL iv. pp. 394 -411; and 1st Series, Vol. 1, p. 210. 
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duration to exterior duration, from the succession of our acts to 
the succession of events, from the primitive and e.qual measure of 
time for us, to the ulterior and more or less uniform measure of 
time without us, M. de Biran replied upon a double phenomenon 
of the will, which regards both the interior world and the exterior 
world. According to M. de Biran, the type of the sentiment of 
the will is in the sentiment of effort.' I make an effort to move 
my arm, and 1 move it; I make an effort to walk, and I walk. 
The effort is a relation to two terms. One is internal, to wit, 
the will, the act of will; the other external, to wit, the move¬ 
ment of the arm, or the step which I have made, which has its 
cause and its measure in the internal movement of the will. The 
determination is nothing else than the most simple act of the will. 
It is, at first, entirely interior; then it passes without, in the move¬ 
ment produced by the niaits or the effort, a movement which re¬ 
flects that of the will, and becomes the measure of all subsequent 
exterior movements, as tlie will is the primitive and indecom¬ 
posable measure of the first movement which it produces. 

Without taking upon myself either the honour or the respon¬ 
sibility of all the parts of this theory, 1 hasten to arrive at that 
of Locke. The merit of Locke is to have established that the 
idea of time, of duration, of eternity, is suggested to us by the 
idea of some succession of events, and that this succession is not 
taken in the exterior world, but in the world of consciousness- 
Bee Book II. Chapters XIV. XV. XVI. For example. Chap. 
XIV. Sect. 4; “Men derive their ideas of duration from their 
reflection on the trains of the ideas they observe to succeed one 
another in their own understanding.”/iit/.. Sect. G: “The idea 
of succession is not from motion.” And Sect. 12: “ The constant 
and regular succession of ideas is the measure and standard of all 
other successions.” The analysis of Locke does not go far enough; 
it does not determine in what particular succession of ideas the 
first succession, the first duration, is given us. When it is said that 
Locke, in deriving the idea of duration from reflection, derives it 
consequently from the sentiment of the operations of the soul, 
as, according to Locke, the operations of the soul are not 
all active and voluntary, his theory is still very far from that 
which we have exhibited. Herein is the merit of Locke’s theory; 
its vice is more considerable; but it is closely connected with the 

* Works of M. de Biran, Vol. i. Introduction of the Editor; for the ap¬ 
preciation of the theory of M. de Biran, see Lecture 25 of this volume. 
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merit. Locke saw that the idea of time is given us in succession, 
and that the first succession for us is necessarily the succession of 
our ideas. Thus far Locke merits only praise, for he gives the 
succession of our ideas only as the condition of the acquisition of 
the idea of time; but the condition of a thing is easily taken for 
the thing itself, and Locke, after having taken the idea of body, 
the mere condition of the idea of space, for the idea of space, takes 
also the condition of the idea of time for the idea itself; he con¬ 
founds succession with time; he no longer simply says: The 
succession of our ideas is the condition of the conception of time; 
but he says: Time is nothing else than the succession of our 
ideas. Book II., Chap. XIV. Sect. 4: ‘‘That we have our notion 
of succession and duration from this original, viz., from reflection 
on the train of ideas which we find to appear one after another in 
our own minds, seems plain to me, in that ive have no perception 
of duration, but by considering the train of ideas that take their 
turns in our understandings When that succession of ideas 
ceases, our perception of duration ceases with it; which every 
one clearly experiments in himself, whilst he sleeps soundly, 
whether an hour or a day, a month or a year; of which duration 
of things, while he sleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at 
all, but it is quite lost to him; and the moment wherein he leaves 
off to think, till the moment be begins to think again, seems to 
him to have no distance. And so 1 doubt not it would be to a 
waking man, if it were po.ssible for him to keep only one idea in 
his mind, without variation and the succession of others.” 

In this whole passage there is: 

Ist, A confusion of two very distinct ideas—duration and suc¬ 
cession; 

2d, An evident paralogism, for in it duration is explained by 
succession, which is explicable only by duration. In lact, where 
would the elements of succession succeed each other, unless in 
some duration 1 \\‘here could there be succession, that is, dis¬ 
tance between ideas, unless in the space of ideas and of minds, 
that is, in time ! 

3d, Moreover, see to what results the theory of Locke conducts. 
If succession is no longer simply the measure of time, but time 
itself; if the succession of ideas is no longer simply the condition 
of the conception of time, but this conception itself, time is no¬ 
thing else than what the succession of our ideas makes it. The 
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succession of our ideas is more or less rapid; therefore, time is 
more or less short, not in .appearance, but in reality: in absolute 
sleep, in lethargy, all succession of ideas, all thought, ceases; 
therefore at that time we do not endure, and not only we do not 
endure, but nothing has endured, for not only our time, but time 
in itself, is only the succession of our ideas. Ideas exist only 
under the eye of consciousness; now, there is no consciousness in 
lethargy, in sleep; consequently during sleep and lethargy there 
has been no time; the horologe has vainly moved on, the horologe 
has been wrong; and the sun, like the horologe, should have 
stopped. These are the very extravagant results, and yet the 
necessary results of the confusion of the idea of succession with 
that of time; and this confusion is itself necessary in the general 
system of Locke, which derives all our ideas from sensation and 
reflection. Sensation had given space, reflection gives time; but 
reflection, that is, consciousness with memory, attains only the 
succession of our ideas, of our voluntary acts, a finite and contin¬ 
gent succession, and not the necessary and unlimited time in 
which this succession is carried on: experience, whether external 
or internal, attains only the measure of time, not time itself. 
Now, Locke was forbidden every other source of knowledge than 
sensation and reflection; it w.is therefore necessary that he should 
make it explicable by the one or the other: he very clearly saw 
that it was not explicable by sensation; and it could not be by 
reflection except on the condition of being reduced to the measure 
of time, to succession. It is true that Locke thus destroyed time, 
but he saved his system: it is at the same price, that he will save 
it again in regard to the idea of the infinite.^ 

The character of time and space is, that they are unlimited and 
infinite. Without doubt the idea of the infinite is applied to 
something else than time and space; but since we hitherto have 
treated only of time and space,, we will refer the idea of the in¬ 
finite only to time and space, as Locke gives us the example. 

Space and time are infinite; now the idea of the infinite may 
be detached from the ideas of time and space, and considered in 
itself, provided the subject from which it is borrowed be always 
kept in mind. The idea of the infinite incontestably exists in the 

1 On the idea of the infinite, see First Series, Vol. 3, Lecture 1, p. 58, 
Lecture 3, p. 134; Vol. 4, Lecture 12, pp. 64, 74; Vol. 5, Lecture 6, 
p. 218, etc. 
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human understanding, since there incontestably is in the under¬ 
standing the idea of infinite time and space. The infinite is dis¬ 
tinct from the finite, and consequently from the multiplication of 
the finite by itselfj that is, from the indefinite. That which is 
not infinite, added as many times as you please to itself, will not 
bebome infinite. You no more draw the infinite from the finite, 
than you have been able to draw space from body, time from 
succession. 

As to the origin of the idea of the infinite, recollect that if you 
had not had the idea of any body and any succession, you would 
neither have had the idea of time nor that of space, and that at 
the same time you cannot have the idea of body and succession, 
without having the idea of space and time. Body and succes¬ 
sion are the finite, space and time are tjie infinite. Therefore 
without the finite, there is for you no infinite; but, at the same 
time, as soon as you have the idea of the finite, you cannot avoid 
having the idea of the infinite. Recollect again the difference 
between the order of the acquisition of our ideas and their logical 
order. In the logical order, the finite supposes the infinite, as 
its necessary foundation; but, in the chronological order, it is the 
idea of the finite which is the necessary condition of the acquisi¬ 
tion of the idea of the infinite. 

These'facts are evident; but Locke has a system; this system 
consists in admitting no other origin of all our ideas than sensa¬ 
tion and reflection. The idea of the finite, which is resolved into 
that of body and succession, easily conies from sensation or re¬ 
flection; but the idea of the infinite, which is resolved neither 
into the idea of body nor into that of succession, since time and 
space are neither the one nor the other of these two things, can 
come neither from sensation nor reflection. The system of Locke, 
if the idea of the infinite subsist, will therefore be false; the idea 
of the infinite, therefore, must not subsist; and Locke shuns it 
and eludes it as much as he can. He begins by declaring that 
it is a very obscure idea, whilst that of the finite is very clear and 
comes easily into the mind (Book II. Chap. XVII. § 2). But 
obscure or not obscure, is it in the intelligence? That is the 
question, and obscure or not obscure, it is your duty as a philo¬ 
sopher, if it is real, to admit, whether you can elucidate it or not. 
And then, in regard to the obscurity, let us understand ourselves. 
The senses attain only body; consciousness or reflection attain 
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only succession. The objects of the senses and the understand¬ 
ing are therefore body and succession, that is, the finite. Thus 
nothing is more clear for the senses and consciousness than the 
finite; whilst the infinite is and ought to he very obscure, for the 
very simple reason that the infinite is the object neither of the 
senses nor of consciousness, but of reason alone. If then it 
is with the senses or consciousness tliat you wish to attain the 
infinite, it is necessarily obscure and even inaccessible to you; if 
with the reason, nothing is clearer, so fiir that it is then the finite 
which becomes obscure to your eyes and escapes you. And be¬ 
hold how empiricism, which is exclusively grounded on internal 
or external experience, is quite naturally led to the denial of the 
infinite; whilst idealism, which is exclusively grounded on the 
reason, very easily forms a conception of the-infinite, but finds 
great difficulty in admitting the finite, which is not its proper 
object. 

After sporting a little with the idea of the infinite as obscure, 
Locke objects that it is purely negative, that it has nothing in 
it positive. Book II. Chap. XVII. § 1.3 : “ We have no positive 
idea of infinity.” § IG: “We have no positive idea of infinite 
duration.” § 18 : “ We have no positive idea of infinite space.” 
This is the source of the accusation, so often repeated since against 
the conceptions of reason, that they are not positive. " But, at 
first, observe that there is no more an idea of succession without 
the idea of time, than an idea of time without the previous idea 
of succession ; and no more an idea of body without the idea of 
space, than an idea of space without the previous idea of body, 
that is, that there is no more an idea of the finite without the idea 
of the infinite, than there is an idea of the infinite without the 
previous idea of the finite, whence it follows that, in strictness, 
these ideas suppose each other, and, if any one wishes to say it, 
reciprocally limit each other; consequently, the idea of the infinite 
is no more the negative of that of the finite, than the idea of the 
finite is the negative of that of the infinite; they are negatives on 
the same ground, or they are both positive, for they are both si¬ 
multaneous affirmations, and every affirmation contains a positive 
idea. Or do we understand by positive that which falls under ex¬ 
perience, external or internal; and by a negative that which does 
not fhll under it 1 Then I agree that the idea of body, of succes¬ 
sion, of the finite, falls alone under experience, under sensation. 
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and consciousness, and that it alone is positive; and that the idea 
of time, of space, of the infinite, falls only under the reason, is 
purely negative. But it is necessary to maintain, according to 
this explanation, that all rational conceptions, and, for example, 
those of geometry and morals, ar(! also purely negative, and have 
nothing positive. Or if we tuulorstand by positive everything 
that is not abstract, everything that is real, everything that falls 
under the immediate and direct action of any of our faculties, it 
must be admitted that the idea of the infinite, of time and space, 
is as positive as that of the finite, of succession, and body, since it 
falls under the reason, a faculty (juite as real and quite as positive 
as the senses and consciousness, although its proper objects are 
not objects of experience.! 

Finally, being obliged to explain himself categorically, after 
many contradictions, for Locke often speaks here an.I elsewhere of 
the infinity of God (Book II. Chap. XVII. § 1), and even of the 
infinity of time :.nd space (ibid., § 4 and 5), he ends by resolving 
the infinite into number (ibid., § 9): “Nuihber affords us the clear¬ 
est idea of iiifiii iti /.—But of all other ideas, it is number, as I have 
said, which, I think, furnishes us with the clearest and most dis¬ 
tinct idea of infinity we are capable of. For even in space and 
duration, when the mind pursues the idea of infinity, it there 
makes use of the ideas and repeti tions of numbers, as of millions and 
millions of miles, or years, which are so many distinct ideas, kept 
best by number from running into a confused heap, wherein the 
mind loses itself.” But what is number 1 it is, in the last analy¬ 
sis, such or such a number, for every number is a determinate 
number; it is, therefore, a finite number, whatever it may be, as 
high as you please. Number is the parent of succession, not of 
duration; number and succession measure time, but do not equal 
it and exhaust it. The reduction of the infinite to number is, 
therefore, the reduction of infinite time to its indefinite or finite 
measure, which is at bottom the same thing; as in regard to space, 
the reduction of space to body is the reduction of the infinite to 
the finite. Now, to reduce the infinite to the finite is to destroy 
it; it is to destroy the belief of the human race, but, once more, 
it is to save the system of Locke. In fact, the infinite can enter 
the understanding neither by consciousness nor by the senses; but 

! On the infinite and the necessary as proper objects of reason, see 1st 
Scries, Vol. S, Lecture 6, p. 223. 
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the finite enters the understanding marvellously well by these two 
doors; it alone enters the understanding: therefore there is nothing 
else either in the understanding or in nature; and the idea of the 
infinite is only a vague and obscure idea, entirely negative, which is 
resolved, when reduced to its just value, into number and succes¬ 
sion. 

Let us examine the theory of personal identity' in the system 
of Locke, as we haveexamined that of infinity, of time, of space. 

Is the idei of personal identity in the human understanding, or 
is it not ? Each one of you can answer for himself: is there any 
one of you who doubts of his personal identity, who doubts that he 
is the same to-day that he was yesterday, and that he will be to¬ 
morrow ? If no one doubts of his personal identity, it only remains 
to determine what is the origin of this idea, 

I .suppose that no one of you would know that he exists, unless 
he thought and were conscious of his thought. Seek whether, in 
the absence of all thought and consciousness, you could have any 
idea of your existence, and, conseqiicntly, of your existence as one 
and identical. On the contrary, can you have a consciousness of 
a single operation of your mind, without irresistibly believing, at 
the same instant, in your existence? No, in every act of con¬ 
sciousness there is the consciousness of some operation, of some 
phenomenon, thought, volition, sensation, and, at the same time, 
the conception of our existence; and when memory comes after 
consciousness, we conceive that the same being, the same me, which 
just before was the subject of the phenomenon of which I had a 
consciousness, exists still, and is the same that memory recalls to 
me. Thus consciousness and memory cannot be exercised without 
the reason suggesting to me the irresistible conviction of my per¬ 
sonal exis enco, one and identical. 

Now, if you again distinguish the two orders which I have se¬ 
veral times designated to you, the logical order and the chronolo¬ 
gical order of knowledge, it is evident that, in the order of nature 
and reason, it is not consciousness and memory which are the 
foundation of personal identity, and that it is, on the contrary, 
personal identity, the continuous existence of the being, which is 
the foundation of consciousness and memory. Take away being 
and there are no more phenomena, and these phenomena come 

1 On personal identity, see 1st Series, Vol. 1, Lectures 1.1-22 ; Vol. S, 
Lecture 1, p. 7U, etc.; Vol. 4, Lecture 20, p. 368; and Lecture 21, p, 446. 
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no longer to consciousness and memory j in the order of nature 
and reason, it is therefore consciousness and memory which pre¬ 
suppose personal identity : but it is not thus in the chronological 
order ; and if in this order we cannot have the consciousness and 
the memory of any phenomenon without instantly having a 
rational conception of our identical existence, nevertlieless it 
is necessary, in order that we may have this conception of our 
identity, that there should have been some act of consciousness 
and memory. Withoiit doubt, the act of memory and con¬ 
sciousness is not consummated, unless we conceive our personal 
identity ; but some act of memory and consciousness must have 
taken place, in order that the conception of our idftitity may 
take place, in its turn, lii this sense I say that some operation, 
some acquisition of memory and consciousness, is the necessary 
chronological condition of the conception of our personal identity. 

Analysis may raise, in regard to the phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness and memory, which suggest to us the idea of our personal 
identity, the same problem which it has already raised in regard 
to the phenomena of consciousness, which suggest to us the idea 
of time: it may seek what, among the numerous pltenomena of 
which we have consciousness and memory, are those on occasion 
of which wo acquire at first the conviction of our existence. At 
bottom, it is to seek what are the conditions of memory and con¬ 
sciousness. Now, as wo have seen, the condition of memory is 
consciousness ; and, as we have again seen, the condition of con¬ 
sciousness is attention, and the principle of attention is the will. 
It is, therefore, the will, attested by consciousness, which suggests 
to us the conviction of our existence, and it is the continuity of 
the will, attested by memory, which suggests the conviction of our 
personal identity. It is, .again, to M. de Biran that I refer the 
honour and the responsibility of this theory.' 

Let us look at the theory of Locke. Locke has very clearly 
seen (Book II. Chap. XXVII. § 9) that where there is no con¬ 
sciousness (and, as it has been very well remarked, Locke should 
have added memory to consciousness), where, I say, there is 
neither memory nor consciousness, there can be for us no idea of 
our personal identity, so that the sign, the ch.aracter and measure 
of personality, is consciousness. I cannot render too much praise 
to this part of Locke’s theory : it attains and puts into light the 
1 Works of M. de Birau, Vol. i., Introduction of the Editor. 
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true sign, the true character, the true measure of personality; but 
the sign is one thing, and the thing signified another; the mea¬ 
sure is one tiling, and the thing measured another ; the eminent 
and fundamental character of the me and personal identity is one 
tiling, and this identity itself is another. Here, as in regard to 
the infinite, as in regard to time, as in regard to space, Locke has 
confounded tlie condition of an idea with this idea itself; he has 
confounded identity with consciousness and memory, which sug¬ 
gest the idea of it. Book II. Chap. XXVII. § 9: “Since con¬ 
sciousness always accompanies thinking, and it is that which 
makes every one to be what he calls self, and thereby distinguishes 
himself frtRn all other thinking things; in this alone consists per¬ 
sonal identity, i. e., the sameness of a rational being: and as far 
as this consciousness can be extended backwards to any past action 
or thought, so far reaches the identity of that person; it is the 
same self now it was then ; and it is the same self with this pre¬ 
sent one that now reflects on it, that that action was done.” § 10: 
“ Consciousness makes personal identity.” §16: “Consciousness 
makes the same person.” § 17: “Self depends on conscious¬ 
ness.” §23: “Consciousness alone makes self.” But, the con¬ 
fusion of consciousness and personal identity destroys' personal 
identity, as the confusion of number and the infinite destroys the 
infinite, as the confusion of succession and time destroys time, ae 
the confusion of body and space destroys space. In fact, if per¬ 
sonal identity is altogether in consciousness, then when there is 
ail enfeeblement or loss of consciousness, there must be an 
enfeeblement or loss of personal identity; deep sleep, lethargy, 
which is a species of sleep, reverie, intoxication, passion which 
often destroys consciousness, and with it memory, must also de¬ 
stroy, not only the sentiment of existence, but existence itself. It 
is not necessary to follow all the consequences of this theory. It 
is evident that if memory and consciousness not only measure our 
existence, but constitute it, he who has forgotten that he has done 
,a thing, really has not done it; he who has badly measured by 
memory, the time of his, existence, has really had less existence. 
Then there is no more moral imputation, no more juridical action. 
A man no longer recollects to have done such or such a thing, 
therefore he cannot be tried for having done it, for he has ceased 
to be the same. The murderer can no longer bear the penalty of 
his crime, if, by a fortunate chance, he has lost the memory of it. 
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To sum up, there is no doubt that personality has for its dis¬ 
tinguishing sign the will and the operations of which we have a 
consciousness and a memory, and that if we had neither con¬ 
sciousness nor memory of any operation and any voluntary act, we 
should never have the idea of our personal identity; but when this 
idea is introduced into the intelligence by consciousness and me¬ 
mory, it continues there independently of the memory of that 
which introduced it. There is no doubt that what declares and 
measures the personality and moral accountability of our acts, is 
the consciousness of the free will which produced them; but these 
acts once performed by us with consciousness and free-will, me¬ 
mory of them may fade or even entirely vanish, and the responsi¬ 
bility, as well as personality, may remam complete. It is not, 
therefore, consciousness and memory which constitute our personal 
i^idontity. And not only consciousness and memory do not consti¬ 
tute personal identity, but personal identity is not even the object 
of consciousness and memory; none of us has a consciousness of 
his own nature, otherwise the depths of existence would be easy 
to sound, and the mysteries of the soul would be perfectly known; 
we should perceive the soul as an airy phenomenon of conscious¬ 
ness which we directly attain, a sensation, a volition, a thought. 
In point of fact it is not so, because personal existence, the being 
which we are, does not fall under the eyes of consciousness and 
memory; nothing falls under it but the operations by which this 
being manifests itself. These operations are the proper objects of 
consciousness and memory; personal identity is a conviction of 
reason. But all these distinctions could find no place in the the¬ 
ory of Locke. The pretension of this theory is to draw all ideas 
from sensation and reflection; not being able to make the idea of 
personal identity proceed from sensation, it is therefore necessary 
that this theory should make it come from reflection, that is, that 
it should make of this idea an object of memory and conscious¬ 
ness; that is, that it should destroy personal existence by confound¬ 
ing it with the phenomena which manifest it, and wliich would_ 
be impossible without it. 

It only remains for us, in this lecture, to examine the theory o^ 
substance.' We are no more frightened by the idea of substance 

* On the idea of substance, see the 6rst Scries, Vol. 1, course of 1816 ; 
Vol. 2, Lectures 9 and 10, p. 19; Vol. 3, Lecture 3, p. 125; Vol. 4, Lec¬ 
ture 12, p. 56, Lecture 21, p. 43.3, Lecture 22, p. 446 ; Vol. 5, Lecture (i, 
pp. 166 -172, etc. 
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than by that of the infinite. The infinite is the character of time 
and space; so the idea and the name of substance are the genera¬ 
lization of the fact of which I have just been treating. Con¬ 
sciousness attests to you, with memory, an operation, or several 
successive operations, and at the same time suggests to you a be¬ 
lief in your personal existence. Now, what is your personal ex¬ 
istence, the being which you are and which reason reveals to you 
relatively to the operations which consciousness and memory attest 
to you 1 The subject of these operations; and these operations 
are its characters, its signs, its attributes. These operations vary 
and are renewed ; they are accidents ; on the contrary, your per¬ 
sonal existence always subsists the same; you are to-day the same 
that yoli were yesterday and that you will be to-morrow, amidst 
the perpetual diversity of your acts. Personal identity is the 
unity of your being opposed to the plurality of the acts of con¬ 
sciousness and memory; now being, one and identical, opposed to 
variable accidents, to transitory phenomena, is substance. 

This, you see, is personal substance; it is the same in regard to 
exterior substance, which I still do not wish to call material sub¬ 
stance. Touch gives you the idea of solid: sight and the other 
senses give you the idea of other qualities, primary or secondary. 
But what! is there nothing but these qualities! Whilst the 
senses give you solidity, colour, figure, softness, hardness, etc., do 
you not believe that these qualities are not in the air, but that 
they are rather in something which really exists, which is solid, 
hard, soft, etc. 1 You would nofhave had the idea of this some¬ 
thing, if the senses had not given you the idea of these qualities ; 
but you cannot have the idea of these qualities without the idea 
of something existing; this is the universal belief, which the dis¬ 
tinction between qualities and the subject of these qualities im¬ 
plies, the distinction between accidents and substance. 

Attributes, accidents, phenomena, being, substance, subject, are 
the generalizations drawn from the source of the two incontes¬ 
table facts of belief in my personal existence, and belief in the ex¬ 
istence of the exterior world. Everything that has been said of 
body and space, of succession and time, of the finite and the infi¬ 
nite, of consciousness and personal identity, all this should be said 
of attribute and subject, of qualities and substance, of phenomena 
and being. If we seek the origin of the idea of phenomena, 
of quality, of attribute, it is given us by the senses if the object 
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of search be an attribute of external substance; by conscious¬ 
ness if the object of search be an attribute of the soul. As to 
substance, whether it be material or spiritual, it is given us 
neither by the senses nor by consciousness ; it is a revelation of 
reason in the exercise of the senses and the consciousness, as 
space, time, the infinite, and personal identity, are revealed by 
reason in the exercise of sensibility, consciousness, and memory. 
Finally, as body, succession, the finite, variety, logically sup¬ 
pose space, time, the infinite and unity; so, in the order of reason 
and nature, it is evident that attribute and accident presuppose 
subject and substance. But it is not less evident that, in the 
order of the acquisition of our ideas, the idea of attribute and 
accident is the necessary condition in order to arrive at that of 
substance and subject, as in the same order the idea of body, of 
succession, of number, of variety, is the condition of the idea of 
space, of time, of the infinite and identity. This being settled, 
let us see what place the idea of substance occupies in the system 
of Locke. 

“ I confess,” says he. Book I. Chap. IV. § 18, “ there is another 
idea which would be of general use for mankind to have, as it is 
of general talk, as if they had it; and that is the idea of sub¬ 
stance, which we neither have, nor can have, by sensation or re¬ 
flection.” Locke, therefore, systematically denies the idea of 
substance. Doubtless, many passages might be cited in which he 
implicitly admits it; but here he openly rejects it as “ of little 
use in philosophy,” Book II. Chap. XIII. § 19; there, as obscure. 
Book II, Chap. XXIII. § 4; “ We have no clear idea of substance 
in general.” But take away from substance this character of 
abstraction and generality, and restore it to its reality; substance 
is then 7 ne, is body. What! is substance of little use in philo¬ 
sophy, that is, does the belief in my personal identity, the belief 
in the exterior world, play an unimportant part in my under¬ 
standing and in human life? Without doubt, to the eyes of the 
senses as well as to the eyes of consciousness, all substance is ob¬ 
scure; for no substance, material or spiritual, is the proper object 
of the senses and of consciousness; but, once more, it is not ob¬ 
scure to the eyes of reason, which has its proper objects, which it 
reveals to us with the same evidence that consciousness and the 
senses reveal their objects to us. Notwithstanding, Locke every¬ 
where repels the idea of substance; and, when he officially explains 
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himself in regard to it, he resolves it into a collection of simple 
ideas of sensation and reflection. Book II. Chap. XXIII. §§ 

4, 6; “We have no other idea of substances than what is framed 
by a collection of simple ideas.” . . . “ It is by such combinations 
of simple ideas, and nothing else, that we represent particular 
sorts of substances to ourselves. ...” § 37: Hecapiiulation. 
“ All our ideas of the several sorts of substances arc nothing but 
collections of simple ideas, with a supposition of something to 
which they belong, and in which they subsist; though of this sup¬ 
posed something we have no clear distinct idea at all.” And he 
declares that we know nothing of matter but the collection of its 
qualities, and nothing of mind but the collection of its operations. 
Nothing is more true than this in a certain respect. It is certain 
that we know nothing of mind but what its operations teach us 
in regard to it; that we know nothing of matter but what its 
qualities teach us in regard to it; as we have already granted that 
we know nothing of time except what succession teaches us in re¬ 
gard to it, of space except what body teaches us in regard to it, 
of the infinite except what the finite teaches us, of we except what 
consciousness teaches us. Body is the only measure of space, suc¬ 
cession of time, the finite of the infinite, the operations of consci¬ 
ousness of our identity; so attributes and qualities are the only 
signs and the only measures of substances, whether material or 
spiritual. But because w'e know nothing of a thing except what 
another thing teaches us in regard to it, it does not follow that 
the former thing is the latter, and that substance is only the col¬ 
lection of its qualities, because it is by the collection alone of its 
qualities that substance is manifested. Hence a thousand extra¬ 
vagances and paralogisms which have everywhere been produced. 
It is evident that the collection into which substance is resolved 
is in every way impossible, without the supposition of substance. 
M. Royer-Collard' has perfectly shown the different phases of this 
impossibility. I will refer only to one. Among all the condi¬ 
tions under which a collection is possible, here is one which is in¬ 
contestable: there must be some one, some mind, to make this 
collection. Numbers placed under each other ,do not make addi¬ 
tion; arithmetic is not made entirely by itself, it supposes and 
demands an arithmetician. Now Locke, by denying substance, 
has destroyed the arithmetician necessary in order to make the 
* Works of Reid, Vol. iv. p. 305. 
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addition; the human mind no longer exists, you are no longer a 
mind one and identical, capable of adding the different quantities 
of which a collection is composed, and there only remain quanti¬ 
ties which must add themselves to each other, must themselves 
perceive the relations which bind them together. But pass over 
this difficulty, which, among several others, is a radical one; admit 
that the collection is possible without some one, some mind 
which makes it; suppose it made, made by itself alone, what will 
this collection be ? All that a collection can be, an abstraction, a 
mere word. Behold, therefore, at what you definitely arrive; and, 
without speaking of God, who is nevertheless also a substance, 
the substance of substances and being of beings, behold, therefore, 
mind, behold matter reduced to mere words. Scholasticism had 
converted many collections into substances, many words into en¬ 
tities; by an exaggeration in a contrary sense, Locke converted 
substance into collection, and made words of things; and this, 
mark it well, necessarily and by the force of his system. Admit¬ 
ting only ideas explicable by sensation or reflection, and being 
able to explain the idea of substance by neither, it was necessary 
for him to deny it, to reduce it to qualities which are easily at¬ 
tained by sensation or reflection. Hence the systematic confusion 
of qualities and substance, of phenomena and being, that is, the 
destruction of being, and consequently of beings. Nothing, there¬ 
fore, substantially exists, neither God nor the world, neither you 
nor I; all is resolved into phenomena, into abstractions, into 
words; and, strange enough, it is the very fear of abstraction and 
verbal entities, it is the badly understood taste for reality which 
precipitates Locke into an absolute nominalism, which is nothing 
else than an absolute nihilism. 
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LECTUEE XIX. 

ESSAY, SECOND BOOK. OF THE IDEA OF CAUSE, 

Cuntinuation of the examination of the Second Book of the ‘ Essay on the 
Human Understanding.’ Of the idea of cause.—Refutation of the theory 
which puts the origin of the idea of cause in the sensation,—Ox'igin of the 
idea of cause in reflection, in the sentiment of the will—Distinction he- 
tween the idea of canse and the principle of causality. That the princi¬ 
ple of causality is inexplicable by the sentiment of the will alone.—Of 
the true formation of the principle of causality. 

Lockb’s first fault in regard to the idea of space, of time, of 
the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance, is a fault of 
method. Instead of searching out and recognising at first, by an 
impartial observation, the characters which these ideas actually 
have in the human understanding, he begins by the obscure and 
perilous question of the origin of these ideas. Then Locke re¬ 
solves this question concerning the origin of the ideas of space, 
of time, of the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance, by 
his general system concerning the origin of ideas, which consists 
in admitting no idea which has not entered the human under¬ 
standing either by reflection or by sensation. Now, the ideas of 
space, of time, of the infinite, of pei'sonal identity, and of sub¬ 
stance, with the characters by which they are now incontestably 
marked, are inexplicable by sensation and reflection, and conse¬ 
quently incompatible with the .system of Locke. To Locke, then, 
there remained but one resource, to wit, to mutilate these ideas 
with their characters, so as to reduce them to the dimensions of 
other ideas which enter in fact into the human understanding by 
reflection or sensation, for example, the ideas of body, of succes¬ 
sion, of number, that of the direct phenomena of consciousness 
and of memory, and that of the qualities of exterior objects and 
of our own qualities. But we think that we have shown that these 
last ideas, which are certainly the condition of the acquisition of 
the first, are not the first, that they are their chronological ante¬ 
cedent, but not the logical reason: that they precede them, but 
that they do not explain them. Thus facts disfigured and con- 
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founded, save the system of Locke; established and elucidated, 
they overturn it. 

These observations are equally and particularly applicable to 
the theory of one of the most important ideas that are in the 
human understanding, the idea which plays the greatest part in 
human life and in the books of philosophers: I mean the idea of 
cause.^ Locke would have acted wisely to have begun by recog¬ 
nising it and describing it exactly, such as it now is and such as 
it is manifested by our actions and by our discourses. Far from 
this, he at first investigates the origin of the idea of cause, and 
refers it, without hesitation, to sensation. Observe the following 
passage from Locke: 

Book II. Chap. XXVI. § 1 .—Of cause and efect. Whence 
their ideas got. 

“ In the notice that our senses take of the constant vicissitude 
of things, we cannot but observe that several particulars, both 
qualities and substances, begin to exist; and that they receive 
this their existence from the due application and operation of 
some other being. From this observation we get our ideas of 
cause and effect. That which produces any simple or complex 
idea, we denote by the general name, cause; and that which is 
produced, eflfect. Thus finding that in that substance which we 
call wax, fluidity, which is a simple idea that was not in it before, 
is constantly produced by the application of a certain degree of 
heat; we call the simple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in 
vvax, the cause of it, and fluidity, the effect. So also, finding 
that the substance wood, which is a certain collection of simple 
ideas so called, by the application of fire is turned into another 
substance called ashes, that is, another complex idea, consisting 
of a collection of simple ideas quite different from that complete 
idea which we call wood; we consider fire, in relation to ashes, as 
the cause, and ashes as effect.” .... § 2: “ Having thus, from 
what our senses are able to discover ip the operations of bodies 
on one another, got the notion of cause and effect. ...” 

This is positive; the idea of cause has its origin in sensation. 
It behoves us to examine this question. But since we wish to 
ascertain whether sensation gives us the idea of cause, our first 
care should be not to suppose what is a matter of question; we 

’ On the idea of cause and the principle of causality, see 1st Series, Vol. 
I, course of 1817, programme p. 216, Vol. 4; Lecture 22, p. 487, etc. 
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must divest sensation of every foreign element and interrogate it 
alone, in order to see what it can render relatively to the idea of cause. 

1 suppose myself reduced to sensation, and I take the example 
of Locke, that of a piece of wax, which melts, which entera into 
a fluid state by the contact of fire. What is there here for the 
senses? There are two phenomena, the wax and the fire, which 
are in contact with each other. The senses show me this; more¬ 
over, they show in the wax a modification which did not before 
exist in it. A moment since they showed me the wax in one 
condition, now they show it to me in another, and this other con¬ 
dition they show me even while showing me, or immediately after 
having shown me the presence of the other phenomena, to wit, 
the fire; that is, the senses show me the succession of one pheno- 
jnenon to another phenomenon. Do the senses show me any¬ 
thing more? I do not see it, and Locke does not pretend that 
they do; for according to him, the senses give us the idea of 
cause in the observation of tho constant vicissitude of things. 
Now, the vicissitude of things is certainly the succession of pheno- 
. mena to each other: let this succession often reappear, several 
times, constantly even, you will have a constant succession; but 
let this succession be so far constant as to be perpetual, or let it 
be limited to a very small number of cases, the greater or less 
number of cases have no influence over the nature of succession: 
succession is succession alone. Thus the constant vicissitude of 
things is, at bottom, reduced to their vicissitude, which is simply 
their succession. I grant, with Locke, that the senses give me 
this succession, and Locke does not pretend that they give any¬ 
thing more. The only question then between us is, to know 
whether the succession, rare or constant, of two phenomena, 
explains, exhausts the idea which we have of cause. 

Because a phenomenon succeeds another, and succeeds it con¬ 
stantly, is it the cause of that phenomenon? Is that all the idea 
that you form of cause ? When you say, when you think that the 
lire is the cause of the fluid state of the wax, I ask you, whether 
you simply understand that the phenomenon of fluidity succeeds 
the phenomenon of the approach of the fire; I ask you, whether 
you do not believe, whether the entire human race does not 
believe, that there is in the fire a something, an unknown pro¬ 
perty, an explanation of which is not here required, to which you 
efer the prod^uction of the phenomenon of the fluidity of the wax 
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I ask you whether the conception of a phenomenon which appears 
after another phenomenon is not one thing, and whether the con¬ 
ception in a phenomenon of a certain property which produces 
the modification which the senses show us in the phenomenon 
which follows, is not another thing? I will make use of an 
example often employed, and which expresses perfectly the differ¬ 
ence between the relation of succession and the relation of causo 
to effect. I will suppose that I now wish to hear a harmony, a 
succession of sounds, and that my desire is scarcely expressed 
when this succession of sounds is heard in a neighbouring apart¬ 
ment and strikes my ear; there is evidently here nothing but a 
•relation of succession. But suppose that 1 wish to produce sounds, 
and that I produce them myself: do I simply place between my 
volition and the sounds which are heard the relation of succes¬ 
sion which I just now placed between my desire and the acci¬ 
dental sounds which were heard? Besides the relation of succes¬ 
sion, do I not place between my will to produce sounds and the 
sounds heard, still another relation and a relation very different ( 
Is it not evident that in this last case 1 believe that not only tlie 
first phenomenon, to wit, the will, precedes the second, to wit, 
the sounds, but moreover, that the first phenomenon produee.s 
the second, that, in short, ray will is the cause, and the sounds 
the effect? This is incontestable; it is incontestable that in cer¬ 
tain cases we perceive between phenomena simply the relation of 
succession, and that in certain others we place between them 
the relation of cause and effect, and that these two relations arc 
not identical with each other. The conviction of every pci-son 
and the universal belief of the human race leave no doubt tm 
this point. Our acts are not only phenomena which appear in 
the sequence of the operation of the will; they are judged by us 
and recognised by others, as the direct effects of our will. Hence 
moral imputation, legal imputation, and three quarters of human 
life and conduct. If there is only a relation of succession 
between the act of the murderer and the death of the victim, 
there is an end of the universal belief and all civil life. Every 
civil act is founded on this hypothesis, universally admitted, that 
man is a cause; as the science of nature is founded on the hypo¬ 
thesis that exterior bodies are causes, that is, have properties 
that can produce and do produce effects. Thus, because the 
senses give the succession of phenomena, their vicissitude more 
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or less constant, it does not follow that they explain this connec¬ 
tion of phenomena with each other, much more intimate and 
profound, which is called the relation of cause and effect: they 
do not then explain the origin of the idea of cause. In regard 
to this I refer to Hume, who perfectly distinguished vicissitude, 
that is, succession from causation, and who clearly established 
that the latter cannot proceed from sensation.* This is already 
sufficient to ruin the theory of Locke on the origin of the idea of 
cause by sensation. 

This is not all: not only is there in the human mind the idea 
of cause; not only do we believe ourselves to be the cause of our 
acts, and believe that certain bodies are the cause of the move¬ 
ments of certain others; but we judge in a general manner that 
no phenomenon can begin to exist either in space or in time 
without having its cause. Here is something more than an idea, 
here a principle exists; and the principle is as incontestable as the 
idea. Imagine a movement, any change whatever: as soon as you 
conceive this change, this movement, you cannot avoid supposing 
that this change, that this movement, is made by virtue of some 
cause. It does not concern us to know what this cause is, what 
is its nature, how it has produced such a change: the only ques¬ 
tion is to know whether the human mind can conceive a change 
and a movement, without conceiving that it is produced by virtue 
of a cause. Hereon is founded the curiosity of man, who seeks 
the causes of all phenomena, and the legal action of society, 
which intervenes as soon as any phenomenon appears which 
interests it. An assassination, a murder, a theft, any pheno¬ 
menon whatever, which comies under the action of law, being 
given, an author is supposed, a thief, a murderer, an assassin, and 
investigation follows; these are all things which would not be 
done, if there were in the mind a veritable impossibility of not 
conceiving a cause where there is a phenomenon which begins to 
exist. Observe that I do not say that there is no effect without 
a cause; it is evident that this is a frivolous proposition, one term 
of which contains the other, and expresses the same idea in a 
different manner. The word effect being relative to the word 
cause, to say that effect supposes cause is to say no more than 
that effect is an effect. But we do not suppose an identical and 
frivolous proposition when we affirm that every phenomenon which 
‘ Essay on the Human Understanding. 
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begins to exist has necessarily a cause. The two terms of this 
proposition do not reciprocally contain each other; the one is not 
the other, they are not identical, and nevertheless the mind places 
a necessary connection between them. This is what we call the 
principle of causality. 

This principle is real, certain, incontestable. And what are its 
characters? First, it is universal. I ask if there is a savage, a 
child, an old man, a healthy man, a sick man, an idiot even, pro¬ 
vided that he may not be completely an idiot, who, a phenome¬ 
non being given that begins to exist, does not immediately sup¬ 
pose a cause? Assuredly, if no phenomenon is given, if we have 
no idea of change, we do not suppose, we cannot suppose a 
cause; for where no term is known, what relation can be seized? 
But it is a fact that in this instance, a single term being given, 
we suppose the other and their relation, and that universally; 
there is not a single case in which we do not judge thus. More¬ 
over, not only do we judge thus in all cases/naturally and by the 
instinctive power of our understanding, but try to judge other¬ 
wise; try, a phenomenon being given to you, not to suppose a 
cause; you cannot do it; the principle is not universal, it is ne¬ 
cessary; whence I conclude that it cannot be derived from the 
senses. In fact, should it be granted that sensation may give the 
universal, it is evident that it cannot give the necessary; for the 
senses give what appears or even what is, such as it is or appears, 
such or such a phenomenon, with such or such an accidental 
character: but it is impossible that they should give what ought 
to be the reason of a phenomenon, still less its necessary reason. 

It is so true that it is not the senses and the exterior world 
that give us the principle of causality, that, without the interven¬ 
tion of this principle, the exterior world, from which Locke bor¬ 
rows it, would not exist for us. Suppose that a phenomenon 
may begin to appear in time or in space, without your necessarily 
seeking a cause; when the phenomenon of sensation appears 
under the eye of consciousness, not seeking a cause to this phe¬ 
nomenon, you would not seek anything to which to refer it; you 
would stop at this phenomenon, that is, at a simple phenomenon 
of consciousness, that is again, at a modification of yourself; you 
would not go out of yourself, you would not attain the exterior 
world. What is necessary in order that you may attain the 
exterior world and suspect its existence? It is necessary that. 
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a sensation being given, you ai'e compelled to ask yourself, what 
is the cause of this new phenomenon, and that, in the double 
impossibility of referring this phenomenon to yourself, to the me 
that you are, and of not referring it to a cause, you are compelled 
to refer it to a cause other than yourself, to a foreign cause, to 
an exterior cause. The idea of an external cause of our sensa¬ 
tions, such is the fundamental idea of a without, of exterior ob¬ 
jects of bodies, and of the world.* I do not say that the world, 
bodies, exterior objects, are not the cause of our sensations; but I 
say that at first they are given to us as causes of our sensations not 
on thiscondition and by this titlej afterwards,or at the sametime,if 
you please, we add to this property of objects still other properties; 
but it is upon this that all those which we may afterwards know 
are founded. Take away the principle of causality, sensation re¬ 
veals to us only its relation to the me wliich proves it, without re¬ 
vealing to us that which produces it, the W)t me, external objects, 
the world. It is often said, and philosophers themselves, with all 
others, say that the senses discover us to the world. They are right, 
if they simply mean that without the senses, without some previous 
sensation, the principle of causality would lack the basis for attain¬ 
ing exterior causes, so that we should never conceive the world: 
but we should deceive ouraelves entirely if we understood that it 
is the sense itself which, directly and by its own force, without the 
intervention of reason and of any foreign principle, makes us know 
the exterior world. To know in general, to know whatever it 
may be, is beyond the reach of the senses. It is i’eason,.an'd rea¬ 
son alone, which knows, and knows the world; and it knows it 
at first only under a title of cause; it is at first for us only the 
cause of sensative phenomena which we cannot relate to ourselves; 
and we should not seek this cause, and consequently we should 
not find it, if our reason were not provided with the principle of 
causality; if we could suppose that a phenomenon may begin to 
appear on the theatre of consciousness of time or of space, with¬ 
out a cause. Therefore, the principle of causality, I do not fear 
to say it, is the father of the exterior world, and it' is as far as 
possible from drawing it from the world and making it come from 
sensation. When we speak of exterior objects and of the world, 
without previously admitting the principle of causality, either we 

’ First Series, Vol. 1, Course of 1817, Lect 11, p. 294, and Vol. 4, Leet. 
21, p. 425. 
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do not know what we say, or we /ire guilty of a paralogism. 

The result of all this is that, if there is any question concern¬ 
ing the idea of cause, we cannot find it in the succession of exte¬ 
rior and sensible phenomena; that succession is the condition of 
the conception of cause, its chronological antecedent, not its prin¬ 
ciple and its logical reason; and that if the question is not only 
of the idea of cause, but of the principle of causality, the princi¬ 
ple of causality escapes still more the attempt to explain it by 
succession and sensation. In the first case, that of the idea of 
cause, Locke confounds the antecedent of an idea with that idea; 
and in the second case, that of the principle of causality^, he pro¬ 
duces from the phenomena of the exterior world precisely that 
without which there would be for us no outward, no world; he 
supposes that which is yet a matter of question, he no longer 
confounds the antecedent with the consequent, but the conse¬ 
quent with the antecedent, the consequence with its principle; 
for the principle of causality is the necessary foundation of even 
the most trivial knowledge of the world, of the feeblest suspicion 
of its existence; and to explain the. principle of causality by the 
spectacle of the world, which the principle of causality can alone 
discover to us, is, once more, to explain the principle by its con¬ 
sequence. Now, the idea of cause, and the principle of causality, 
are incontestable facts in the human understanding; therefore 
the system of Locke, which is condemned to obtain in their place 
only the idea of succession, of constant succession, does not ac¬ 
count for facts, and does not explain the human understanding. 

But is there nothing more in Locke on the great question of 
cause ? Does Locke never assign to the idea of cause any other 
origin than sensation 1 Do not expect from our philosopher this 
perfect consistency. I have already told you, I shall very oftbn 
repeat it, nothing is so inconsistent as Locke; in his Essay con¬ 
tradictions exist not only from book to book, but in the same 
book from chapter to chapter, and almost 'from paragraph to 
paragraph. I have already read to you the positive passage from 
Book II. Chap. XXVI., in which Locke derives the idea of cause 
from sensation. Well, let us turn over a few pages, and we shall 
see him, forgetting both his assertion and the particular examples 
destined to justify it, conclude, to the great astonishment of the 
attentive reader, that the idea of cause comes no longer from sen¬ 
sation alone, but from sensation, or from reflection. Ihid.: “ In 
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which and all other cases, we may observe, that the notion of 
cause and effect has its rise from ideas, received by sensation or 
reflection; and that this relation, how comprehensible soever, 
terminates at last in them.” This or is nothing less than a new 
theory: thus far Locke had not said a word concerning reflection; 
it is a manifest contradiction of the passage which I have cited 
to you. But is this contradiction thrown in here by chance, then 
abandoned and lost? Yes, in Chapter XXVI.: not in the entire 
work. Read another chapter of this same second book. Chapter 
XXL, on power. At bottom, a chapter on power is a chapter on 
cause; for what is power, if not the power of producing some¬ 
thing, that is, a cause ?‘ To treat of power, then, is to treat of 
cause. Now, what is the origin of the idea of power, according 
to Locke, in the express chapter which he devotes to this investi¬ 
gation?. As in Chapter XXVI., it is at the same time sensation 
and reflection. 

Book II. Chap. XXL Of Power, § 1. “ Tim idea how got. 
The mind being every day informed, by the senses, of the altera¬ 
tion of those simple ideas it observes in things without, and tak¬ 
ing notice how one comes to an end, and ceases to be, and another 
begins to exist which was not before: reflecting, also, on what 
passes within itself, and observing a constant change of its ideas, 
sometimes by the impression of outward objects on the senses, 
and sometimes by the determination of its own choice; and con¬ 
cluding from what it has so constantly observed to have been, 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the same 
things by like agents, and by the like ways; considers in one 
thing the possibility of having any of its simple ideas changed, 
and in another the possibility of making that change; and so 
comes by that idea which we call power.” 

Of these two origins, I have demonstrated that the first, sen¬ 
sation, is insufficient to explain the idea of cause, that is, of power. 
The second origin remains. But does this second origin precede, 
or does it follow the first ? According to Locke, we derive the 
idea of cause both from sensation and from reflection; but from 
which do we draw it first ? One of the eminent merits of Locke, 
as I have already designated to you, is that of having shown, in 
the question concerning time, that the first succession which re¬ 
veals to us the idea of time, is not the succession of exterior, 

1 The famous Essay of Hume, on Canse, is entitled Idea of Power. 
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events, but the succession of our thoughts. Here Locke equally 
says, that it is first from the interior and not from the exterior, 
in reflection, and not in sensation, that the idea of power is given 
to us. It is a manifest contradiction, I agree, with his ofiicial 
chapter on cause; but it is an honour to Locke to have seen and 
established, while contradicting himself, that it is in reflection, in 
the consciousness of our operations, that the first and most clear 
idea of cause is given to us. I wish to read this entire passage 
from Locke, because' it shows a true talent for observation and a 
rare psychological sagacity. 

Book II. Chap. XXL § 4. “ The clearest idea of active power 
had from spirit. We are abundantly furnished with the idea of 
passive power by almost all sorts of sensible things. In most of 
them we cannot avoid observing their sensible qualities, nay, their 
very substances, to be in a continual flux: and therefore with 
reason we look on them as liable still to the same change. Nor 
have we of active power (which is the more proper signification 
of the word power) fewer instances: since whatever change is 
observed, the mind must collect a power somewhere able to 
make that change, as well as a possibility in the thing itself to 
receive it. But yet, if we will consider it attentively, bodies, by 
our senses, do not afford us so clear and distinct an idea of active 
power as we have from reflection on the operations of our minds. 
For all power relating to action,—and there being but two sorts 
of action whereof we have any idea, viz., thinking and motion,— 
let us consider whence we have the clearest ideas of the powers 
which produce these actions. 1. Of thinking, body affords us 
no idea at all: it is only from reflection that we have that. 
2. Neither have we from body any idea of the beginning of mo¬ 
tion. A body at rest affords us no idea of any active power to 
move: and when it is set in motion itself, that motion is rather a 
passion than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the stroke 
of a billiard-stick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare pas¬ 
sion: also, when by impulse it sets another ball in motion that 
lay in its way, it only communicates the motion it had received 
from another, and loses in itself so much as the other received: 
which gives us but a very obscure idea of an active power of 
moving in body, whilst we observe it only to transfer, but not 
produce any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of power, 
which reaches not the production of the action, but the continua- 
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tion of the pa-saion. For so is motion in a body impelled by an¬ 
other; the continuation of the alternation made in it from rest 
to motion being little more an action than the continuation of 
the alternation of its figure by the same blow, is an action. The 
idea of the beginning of motion we have only from reflection on 
what passes in ourselves, where we find by experience, that barely 
by willing it, barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the 
parts of our bodies which were before at rest. So that it seems 
to me, we have, from the observation of the operation of bodies 
by our senses, but a very imperfect, obscure idea of active power, 
since they afford us not any idea in themselves of the power to 
begin any action, either motion or thought.” 

Locke evidently feels that he has contradicted- himself, and 
therefore adds; “ But if from the impulse bodies are observed to 
make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of 
power, it serves as well to my purpose, sensation being one of 
those ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas: only I thought 
it worth while to consider here, by the way, whether the mind 
doth not receive its idea of active power clearer from reflection 
on its own operations than it doth from any external sensation.” 

Now, this power of action, of which reflection gives us the dis¬ 
tinct idea, which sensation alone cannot furnish, what is it'l This 
power is that of the-will. 

Book II. "Chap. XXL § 5: “This at least I think evident, that 
we find in'burselvcs a power to begin or forbear, continue or end, 
several actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, barely by 
a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or, as it were, com¬ 
manding the doing or not doing such or such a particular action. 
This power which the mind has thus to order the consideration 
of any idea, or the forbearing to consider it—or to prefer the 
motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, in any 
particular instance—is that which we call the will. The actual 
exercise of that power, by directing any particular action, or its 
forbearance^, is that which we call volition, or willing. The for¬ 
bearance of that action, consequent to such order or command of 
the mind, is called voluntary. And whatsoever action is per¬ 
formed without such a thought of the mind, is called involun¬ 
tary.” 

Behold, then, the will considered as a power of action, as a 
productive power, and consequently as a cause. This is the germ 
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of the beautiful theory of M. de Biran on the origin of the idea 
of cause. According to M. de Biran/ as well as according to 
hocke, the idea of cause is not given to us in tlie observation of 
exterior phenomena, which, considered solely with the senses, do 
not manifest to us any causative power, and appear simply succes¬ 
sive: it is given from within in the rellcction, in the conscious¬ 
ness of our operations and of the power which produces them, to 
wit, the will. I make an effort to move my arm, and I move it. 
When we analyze attentively this phenomenon of the effort 
which M. de Biran considers as the type of the phenomena of 
the will, we find ,aa follows: 1st, the consciousness of a voluntary 
act; 2d, the consciousness of a movement produced; 3d, a relation 
of the movement to the voluntary act. And what is this rela¬ 
tion! Evidently it is not a simple relation of succession. Repeat 
in yourself the phenomenon of effort, and you will recognise that 
you all atti’ibute, with a perfect consciousness, the production of 
the movement of which you are conscious, to the anterior volun¬ 
tary operation, of which you are also conscious. For you the 
will is not only a mere act without efficiency, it is a productive 
energy, it is a cause. 

Moreover, this movement of which you are conscious, which 
you all refer as an effect to the anterior operation of the will as 
a producing operation, as a cause, 1 ask you, do you refer this 
movement to another will than your*own? Do you consider this 
will, could you consider it as the will of another, as the will of 
your neighbour, as the will of Alexander, or of Cajsar, or of some 
foreign or superior power? For you is it not your own? Do 
you not impute to yourself every voluntary act? In a word, is it 
not from the consciousness of will, in so far as your own, that 
you derive the idea of your personality, the idea of yourself ? 
'I'he peculiar merit of M. de Biran is in having established, that 
the will is the constituent character of our personality. He went 
farther, too far, perhaps. As Locke had confounded confeiousness 
and memory with personality, and the identity of the me, M. de 
Biran "went so far as to confound the will with the personality 
itself; it is at least its eminent character; so that the idea of 
cause, which is given to us in the consciousness of the producing 
will, is for the same reason given to us in the consciousness of 


* Works of M. do Biran, passim. 
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our personality, and that we are the first cause of which we have 
any knowledge. 

In short, this cause which we are, is implied in every fact of 
consciousness. The necessary condition of every phenomenon 
perceived in the consciousness, is, that attention be given to it. 
If we do not pay attention to it, the phenomenon may still exist; 
but the consciousness not applying itself to it, not taking cognis¬ 
ance of it, it is for us as if it did not exist. Attention is then 
the condition of every apperception of consciousness. Now, 
attention is the will; I have proved it more than once. There¬ 
fore the condition of every phenomenon of consciousness, and 
consequently of the first phenomenon as of all the others, is the 
will; and as the will is a causative power, it follows that in the 
fimt act of consciousness, and in order that the first act may 
take place, it is necessary that there be an apperception of our 
personal causality in our will; whence it follows again, that the 
idea of cause is the primary idea, that the apperception of the 
voluntary cause, which we are, is the primary apperception and 
the condition of all others. 

Such is the theory to which M. de Biran' has elevated that of 
Locke. I adopt it; I believe that it gives a perfect account of 
the origin of the idea of cause; but it remains to know whether 
the idea of cause which proceeds from this origin, and from the 
sentiment of voluntary and “personal activity, is sufficient to ex¬ 
plain the idea that all men have of exterior causes, and to render 
an account of the principle of causality. For Locke, who treats 
of the idea of cause, and never of the principle of causality, the 
problem does not even exist. M. de Biran, who scarcely lays it 
down, resolves it too soon, and arrives immediately at a result, 
the only one which the theory of Locke and his own permit, but 
which a sound psychology and a sound logic cannot adopt. 

According to M. de Biran, after having drawn the idea of cause 
from the sentiment of our voluntary and personal activity, from 
the phenomenon of the effort of which we are conscious, we trans¬ 
port this idea outwardly, we project it into the exterior world, by 
virtue of an operation which he, as well as M. Boyer-Collard, has 
called a natural induction.^ Let us understand this. If by that 

’ See partieuljxrly in the Works of M. de Biran, VoL 1, the Examination 
of the Lectures of M. Laromiguicre, Chap. VIII. 

* Ibid., article Leibnitz. See also Lectwes of M. Uoyer-Collard, Works 
of Reid, Vols. 3 and 4. 
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M. de Birah merely means, that before knowing exterior causes, 
whatever they may be, we first obtain the idea of cause from 
ourselves, I agree with him; but I deny that the knowledge 
which we have of external causes, and the idea which we form of 
these causes, are an importation, a projection, an induction of 
ours.* In fact, this induction could take place only on conditions 
which are in manifest contradiction with facts, and reason. I here 
invoke all your attention. 

According to Locke and M. de Biran, it is reflection, conscious¬ 
ness which gives us the idea of cause. But what idea of cause 
does it give us? Observe that it does not give us the idea of a 
genei’al and abstract cause, but the idea of the me which iinlls, 
and which, willing, produces, and is thereby a cause. The idea 
of cause which consciousness gives us i%*then, an idea, entirely 
particular, individual, determinate, since to us it is entirely per¬ 
sonal. All that we know of cause by consciousness is concen¬ 
trated in personality. It is this personality, and in this person¬ 
ality it is the will, the wilt alone, and nothing more, which is the 
power, which is the cause that consciousness gives us. This 
being settled, let us see what are the conditions of the induction 
of this cause. Induction is the supposition that, in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, a certain phenomenon, a certain law, being given to 
us, under analogous circumstances, the same phenomenon, the 
same law, will take place. Induction supposes, then, 1st, analo¬ 
gous cases; 2d, a phenomenon which must remain the same. 
Induction is the process of the mind which, having thus far per¬ 
ceived a phenomenon only in certain cases, transports this pheno¬ 
menon, this phenomenon, I say, and not another, into different 
cases, and different necessarily, since they are only analogous and 
similar, and since they cannot be absolutely identical. The pecu¬ 
liar character of induction is precisely in the contrast of the iden¬ 
tity of the phenomenon, or of the law, and of the diversity of 
the circumstances from which it is first borrowed, and then trans¬ 
ported. If, then, the knowledge of external causes is only an in¬ 
duction from our personal cause, it is strictly our cause, the volun¬ 
tary and free cause which we are, that induction should transport 
into the exterior world; that is, that wherever any movement or 

* A sketch of this discussion will be found 1st Series, Vol. 2, Lectures 
2—4, p. 58, etc., and a summary in the Introduction to the Works of M. de 
Biran, p. xxxv. 
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change whatever shall begin to appear in time and in space, then 
we must suppose, what? a cause in general? No; for remem¬ 
ber we have not yet the general idea of cause, we have simply 
the idea of our personal causality ; we can suppose only that 
which we already have, otherwise it would no longer be the 
proper and legitimate process of induction; we must then sup¬ 
pose, not the general and abstract idea of cause, but the particu¬ 
lar and determinate idea of the particular and determinate cause 
that we are; whence it follows that it is our causality which we 
must suppose wherever any phenomenon begins to appear: that is, 
that all causes which we can farther conceive, are and can be merely 
our own personality, the only cause of all the effects, accidents; 
or events which begin to appear. And observe that the belief in 
the world and in exteftor causes is universal and necessary. All 
men have it, all men cannot avoid having it. If, then, induction 
explains all our conception of exterior causes, this induction mUst 
be universal and nece.ssary; it must be a necessary and univei'sal 
fact that we believe ourselves the cause of all the events, move¬ 
ments, and changes which happen and can happen. 

Yes, strictly speaking, the induction, the importation of our 
causality without ourselves, is nothing less than the substitution 
of our personal causality for all the causes of this world, the sub¬ 
stitution of human liberty for destiny and nature. M. de Biran 
would have doubtless repelled this consequence as overstrained; 
but here is one which he almost accepted. If external causes 
are only an induction from our own, and if, nevertheless, we are 
unwilling to admit them to be identical with ourselves, they must, 
at least, be similar to ourselves, that is, endowed with conscious¬ 
ness, free, animated, living. In fact, without pretending that this 
is our whole conception of exterior causes, M. de Biran contends 
that such is the conception which we at first form of them. In 
proof of it, he says that children and savages, that is, grown chil¬ 
dren, conceive all external causes on the model of their own; 
that thus the child revolts against the stone that strikes him, as 
if it had had the intention of striking him, and that the savage 
personifies and deifies the causes of natural phenomena. 

To this I reply: let us not forget that the belief In the world 
and in external causes is universal and necessary, and that the 
fact which explains it, must itself be a universal and necessary 
fact: if, then, our belief in the world and in exterior causes re- 
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solves itself into the assimilation of these causes to our own, this 
assimilation must be a universal and necessary fact. Now here I 
look to psychology; I expect that it will prove that all intellectual 
and moral beings conceive external causes by reason of their own, 
as endowed with consciousness, and animated; I look to it to 
prove that this opinion of children and of savages is not only a 
frequent fact, but a universal fact, and that there is not a child, 
not a savage who does not thus begin. And when it shall have 
proved that this fact is universal, it must necessarily go still far¬ 
ther: it must necessarily prove that this fact is not only univer¬ 
sal, but that it is necessary. But the character of a necessary 
fact is, that it must unavoidably exist; and the nece.ssity of an 
idea, of a law, implies the domination of that idea, of that law, in 
the whole extent of duration, and so lon^ as the human mind 
subsists. Although I should grant that all children, and all 
grown children, begin by believing that external causes are ani¬ 
mated, living, free, personal, it would not be enough to establish 
a necessary fact; it would be necessary that all men, without any 
distinction, should have this belief, as they believe everything, 
without distinction, in the principle of causality. Par from this, 
we do not in the least admit such an opinion, and it is our honour 
not to admit it. That which would be a necessary truth, repro¬ 
duced invariably from century to century, is simply, in our eyes, 
an extravagance which endured for a longer or shorter period, 
and which now has for ever passed away. For the reason that 
induction ha.s languished a single day, and for this reason alone, 
we must conclude that this induction is not a universal and neces¬ 
sary law of the human mind, and that it does not explain the uni¬ 
versal and necessary belief in the existence of the world, and of 
external causes. 

We all have the perfect conviction that this world exists, that 
there are external causes; and these causes we believe to be 
neither personal nor voluntary. This is the belief of the human 
race; it belongs to philosophy to explain it, without destroying 
it, without altering it. But if this belief is universal and neces¬ 
sary, the judgment which contains it, and which gives it, must 
have a principle which is itself universal and necessary; and this 
principle is none other than the principle of causality, the princi¬ 
ple which logic and grammar now present under this form: every 
phenomenon, every movement which begins to appear has a 
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cause. Suppress this principle and leave the simple conscious¬ 
ness of our personal causality, and we should never have the 
least idea of external causes and of the world. Let a phenome¬ 
non appear of which we are not the cause, take away the empire 
of the principle of causality, and no longer docs any reason exist 
for demanding the cause of this phenomenon, we should not seek 
its cause; it would be for us without cause: for observe that, 
even for the induction of which we speak, even in order to fall 
into this absurdity of giving to sensation as its cause, either our¬ 
selves or something similar to ourselves, we must be under the 
necessity of -assigning caiises to every phenomenon, and in order 
to do it universally and necessarily, this necessity must be univer¬ 
sal and necessary, that is, it must have the principle of causality. 
Thus, without the prihciple of causality, every phenomenon is for 
us as if it had no cause, and we cannot even attribute to it an 
extravagant cause. On the contrary, suppose the principle of 
causality, and as soon as a phenomenon of sensation begins to 
appear upon the theatre of consciousness, immediately the prin¬ 
ciple of causality marks it with the character that it cannot avoid 
having a cause. Now, as consciousness attests that this cause is 
not our own, and that, nevertheless, this phenomenon must have 
a cause, it follows that it has a cause, and a cause other than our¬ 
selves, which is neither personal nor voluntary, and which, never¬ 
theless, is a cause, that is, a simple efficient cause. This is pre¬ 
cisely the idea which all men form of external causes; they con¬ 
sider them as causes capable of producing the movements which 
they refer to them, but not as intentional and personal causes.' 
The universal and necessary principle of causality is the only 
principle that can give us such causes; it is, then, the veritable 
and legitimate process of the human mind in the acquisition of 
the idea of the world and of external causes. 

After having demonstrated that our belief in exterior causes 
is not an induction from the consciousness of our personal cause, 
but a legitimate application of the principle of causality, it is ne¬ 
cessary to show how we proceed from the consciousness of our 
particular personality to the conception of the general principle 
of causality. 

• On the reality of causes, natural, efficient, and not voluntary, see in 
Vol. 4 of the Ist Scries, pp. 642-564, the Examination of the Essay of Reid 
on the Actite power. 
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I admit and I firmly believe that the consciousness of our own 
causality precedes all conception of the principle of causality, 
consequently all application of this principle, all knowledge of 
exterior causality; and behold, in my opinion, how, in the depths 
of the intelligence, the passage is made from the first fact, from 
the fact of consciousness to the ulterior fact of the conception of 
the principle. I wish to sove my arm, and I move it. We have 
seen that this fact, being analyzed, contains three elements: 1st, 
Consciousness of a volition which is mine, which is personal; 
2d, Movement produced; 3d, Finally, a relation of this move¬ 
ment to my will, which relation is, as we have seen, a relation of 
production, of causation; a relation which I no more question 
than the other two terms; a relation which is given me with 
these two terms, which is not given to me without the two terms, 
and without which the two terms are not given to me; so that 
the three terms are given to me in a single and even indivisible 
fact, which is the consciousness of my personal causality. Now, 
what is the character of this fact! The character of this fact is 
that of being particular, individual, determinate, for the very sim¬ 
ple reason that this fact is entirely personal. This productive 
will is my own, consequently it is a particular and determinate 
will: this movement which I produce is mine, consequently it is 
* particular and determinate. And again the character of all 
that is particular is that of being susceptible of more or less. I 
myself, a voluntary cause, have at such a moment more or less 
energy, which gives to the movement produced by me more or 
less force. But does the most feeble movement belong to me 
less than the most energetic movement ? Is there between the 
two terms, between the cause me and the effect movement, a less 
relation in one case than in the other? No, the two terms may 
vary and continually vary in intensity; the relation does not vary 
at all. Still farther: not only do the two terms vary, but they 
might be totally different; they might even not exist; they are 
merely accidental; but the relation between these two determi¬ 
nate, variable, contingent terms, is itself neither variable nor con¬ 
tingent; it is universal and necessary. At the same time that 
the consciousness seizes the two terms, the reason seizes their re¬ 
lation, and by an immediate abstraction which has no need of 
relying on a number of similar facts, it disengages in a single fact 
the invariable and necessary element of its variable and contingent 
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elements. Does it strive to put in quc.stion the truth of this re¬ 
lation; it cannot do it; intolli^'once in vain makes the attempt, it 
cannot bo done. Whence it follows that this truth is a necessary 
and universal trutli. Ucioson is, tlion, under tlie empire of this 
truth; it is impo.ssible for it not to suppose a cau.se wlierever the 
senses or the con.sciousnes.s present any plicnomenon whatever. 
This impossit)ility for the reason not to suppose a cause where 
the senses or the consciousness present any phenomenon what¬ 
ever, is what is called the principle of causality, not in its actual 
lo^'ical formula, but in its internal, primitive energy. If it be 
asked how the universal and the necessary are in the relative and 
the contingent, and may be perceived in them, I reply, that the 
reason also is in us with the will and the senses, and that it is, 
at the same time, developed with them,* 

What 1 have just said of the jirinciple of causality may bo said of 
all the other principle.s. It is a fact which mu.st not be forgotten, 
and which is much too often forgotten, that our judgment.s are at 
lirst particular and determinate judgments, and that it is under the 
form of a particular and determinate judgment, that all universal 
and necessary truths, all universal and necessary principles make 
their lirst appearance. Thn.s the sen.ses attest tome the existence 
of a body, and at once I judge that this body is in .space, not in 
general sp-ace, in mere space, but iri a certain space; it is a certain 
body that the senses attest to me. and it is in a certain space that 
tlio reason places it. Then when wo consider the I'clation which 
exists between llii.s jiarticular body and this particular space, 
we liud that this relation is not itself ]iarticular, but that it is uni¬ 
versal and iioees.sarv; and when we try to conceive a body 
without any space whatever, wc cannot do it. It is the same in 
regard to time: when the eon-sciousness or the senses give us a 
Ksueee.s.sion of events or of tlioughts, we at oi>ce judge that this 
suecessioii ol events takes place in a determinate time. Every¬ 
thing is determinate in time ami .successieii, .such as they are 
primitively given to us. Tlio question is concerning such or such 
a succession, of aii hour, of a day, or of a year, etc.; but that 

* On tilts delicate point, tlio formation of our actual conception of the 
universal and nccisBniy l elaiion of cause ami ctiect, and in general on tlio 
foi-ination of tlic rational principles, sec 1st Scries, Vol. 1, Course of IBI 7 , 
p.iyramme, pp. 2Hi 2IH; and Vol. 2. Course of 1818, }»ogfvn,me, o. 24. 
Led. 2-4, pp. 47 .'ill; and Lcet. 11 , p. 134. 
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which is not determined and particular, is the relation which we 
place between this succession and this time. We vary the two 
terms, we vary the succession and the time which embraces the 
succession, but the relation of succes.sion to time does not vary. 
Thus it is again that the principle of substance is given to us. 
VVhen a phenomenon occurs in my consciousness, this phenome¬ 
non is a particular and determinafo phenomenon, and not any 
phenomenon whatever; and then I judge that under this par¬ 
ticular phenomenon, is a being which is its subject, not a general 
and abstract being, but real and determinate, me. All our 
primitive judgments are personal and determinate, and nevertlie- 
less in the deptlis of these personal and determinate judgments, 
are already relations, truths, principles which are not personal 
and determinate, although they detcrininc and individualize them¬ 
selves in the determination and in the individuality of their 
term.?. Such is the first form of the truths of geometry and of 
arithmetic. Behold for example’ two objects and two objects; 
here all is determinate; these qu.antities to bo added are concrete 
and not discrete. Vou judge that these two objects and these 
two objects make four objects. AV'ell, what is there in this '! 
Once more, everything is here contingent and variable, excei)t 
the relation. You may vary the objects, put stones instead of 
these books, hats instead of these stones, and the relation does 
not vary. Still farther; why have you judged that those two 
determinate objects added to two other determinate objects make 
four determinate objects 1 Think of it; it is by virtue of this 
truth that two and two make four. Now, this truth <tf relation 
is entirely abstract and indei>ondent of the nature of the two 
terms, whatever they may be. It is then the abstract truth 
which makes us decide that two concrete objects and two concrete 
objects, different or similar, make four objects, 'i'he abstract i.s 
given to us in the concrete, the invariable and the necessary in 
the relative and the contingent, reason in the senses and the con¬ 
sciousness. It is the senses that attest to you the e.xistence ol' 
concrete quantities and bodies; it is the consciousness that attests 
to you the presence of a succession of thoughts and that of all 
the phenomena under which is your personal identity. At the 
same time rea.son intervenes and decides that the relations of the 
quantities in question are abstract, universal, and necessary rola- 
‘ See this same example, Vol. 1 Ht of thi^ 8aiuc Series, Lcoture 3. 

VOL. 11. I* 
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tions; as the reason decides that the relation of body to space is 
a neces.sary relation; that the relation between succession and 
time is a necessary relation; that the relation between the phe¬ 
nomenal plurality which otir thoughts form in the consciousnc.ss, 
and the identical and one being which is their subject is also a 
necessary relation. In the cradle of knowledge, the action of the 
senses and of the cun.seiousncss are mingled together with that" 
of the rcasun. The senses and consciousness give external and 
internal phcuomeiia, the variable, the contingent; reason dis¬ 
covers to us universal and nece.ssary truths mingled with acci¬ 
dental and contingent truths which result from the apperception 
of internal or external phenomena; and these universal and 
in^eessary truths constitute universal and necessary principles. It 
is with the in'inciple of causality as with other principles; the 
human mitnl wmdd never conceive it in its universality and its 
necessity, if at liivt, a particular fact of causation were not given 
to us; and thi.s primitive particular fact is that of our own per¬ 
sonal causality manifested to the consciousness in effort or volun¬ 
tary .action. Ihit this fact is not itself alone sufficient to explain 
the i<nowledge of external cau.scs, because then external causes 
Would nece.ssarily be an induction from our own, that is, it would 
be nece.ssary to resolve the belief of the human race, its universal 
and neia'.s.-ary bidief, into an absurdity, and into a ti’ansitory ab¬ 
surdity, which experience contradicts, and which is now aban¬ 
doned: this explanation is then inadmissible. It is necessai'y to 
conceive that in the contingent and determinate fact, I wish to 
n\ovo my arm and I move it, is a relation of the movement as 
effect to the will as cause, which relation, di.sengagod from its 
two terin.s, is seiv.od by reason as a univereal and necessary truth. 
Hence the principle of causality, by the aid of which we can 
reach external causes, bec^ause this principle sui'paives the reach 
of our consciousness, and becau.se with it we may judge uni¬ 
versally and neces.sarily th.at every phenomenon, w'hatever it may 
be, has a cause. Thus armed, thus to speak, let a new pheno¬ 
menon present itself, and we refer it universally and necessarily to 
a cause; and this cau.se not being ourselves, according to the 
infirllible testimony of our consciousness, we do not the less 
judge uuivereally and necessarily that this cause exists; only we 
judge that is other than ourselves, that it is foreign to us: here 
again is the idea of exteriority and the basis of our conviction of 
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the existence of the exterior causes of the world; a universal and 
necessary conviction, because the principle of the judgment 
which gives it to us is itself universal and necessary. 

Without doubt, at the same time that wo conceive c.au.ses, 
exterior, foreign to us, other than ourselves, not intentional, not 
voluntary, causes such as the application of the general principle 
of causality can give us, the child, the savage, the human nice in 
its infancy add.s .sometimes, very often even, to this idea of 
exteriority, of purely elKcient cau.so, the idea of a will, of a 
personality similar to our own. Ihit because thi,s second fact 
sometimes accompanies the first, it does not follow that it must 
he confounded with it; in' order to he attached to a univei'siil and 
necessary fact, this new fict is not thereby nece.«.sary and univer¬ 
sal, as 1 have demonstrated; it gives nothing but error and 
temporary .suj)erslitious, instead of the permanont and inviolable 
truth which the principle of causality engender.s. lint in short 
the fact is real, the errors which it produces arc incontestable 
although local and tcni])orary; it must then be exjdained; and 
the explanation i.s very simple. As the principle of cainyility, 
although universal and nec< ssary, arises in us from the conscious¬ 
ness of our own causality, it preserve.s, in its first applications, 
the trace of its origin, and the belief in the exterior world is 
accompanied with some vague a.S'iniilation of exterior causes to 
our own. Add that here as in all things, it is truth which serves 
as a .support to error; for the arbitrary and scn.soless personifica¬ 
tion of exterior cause.s presupposes their existence. Induction 
then misleads tlio principle of causation; but it docs not consti¬ 
tute it. 

It is thus that a sound psychology, determined never to 
abandon the natural conceptions of the iiutnan mind, ascend.s 
little by little to their veritable origin; while the systematic 
psychology of Locke, plunging into the quc.stiori of the origin of 
our ideas and of our principles before having determined with 
precision the charactei’s by which tlicy are actually marked, and 
admitting no otlier origin than sensation or reflection, believes 
that it can' find the origin of tlie idea of cause in sensation; then 
forced to abandon this origin, it goes from .sen.sation to reflection; 
but this origin which can give u.s the idea of voluntary personal 
cause, can give this idea alone, and not the principle of causality, 
and consequently cannot explain the knowledge of purely effi- 
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cient external causes. If then we wish to stop at this narrow 
origin, what must be done? With tliis universal and necessary 
result, that we conceive causes out of ourselves which are not 
ouiiselvcs, it is necessary to confound this other {)ui-ely accidental 
fact, that we sometimes conceive these cause.'', as personal 
causes; so as to explain the knowledge of exterior causes by 
simple induction fVom our own causality, and the principle of 
causiility by rotlection, that is, by one of the two adopted origins 
of all knowledge. But again the conception of exterior causes, 
as personal and endowed with consciousness, is but an error of 
the infancy of human reason, and not a law of this reason: we 
cannot draw from it an explanation of the legitimate, universal, 
and necessary belief of the human race. 

In closing, 1 must ask pardon for the length of this lecture; 
l)ut I owed this di.scu.ssion, though very imperfect, both to the 
importarice of the subject and to tlie memory of the great 
metaphysician, who by his very sagacity and his profoundne.'-s 
was led astray upon the steps of Locke. Endowed with an 
admmtble psychological acuteness, M. de Bii'an penetrated so fiir 
into the intimacy of the fact of consciousness which gives us the 
idea of cause, the idea of the voluntary and personal cause which 
we are, that he scarcely went out from this fact and from this 
idea, and neglected too much the principle of causality, con¬ 
founding thus, like Locke, the antecedent of the principle with 
the principle itself; or when he tried to explain the principle of 
causality, explaining it by a mitnral induction which transports 
into tlie external world consciousne.ss, the will, and all the pecu¬ 
liar attributes of its model, taking a particular, transient, and 
erroneous application of the jn'inciple of causality for this princi¬ 
ple, in itself true, universal, and necessaiy; that is, confounding 
by a single error, no nioi-e the antecedent with the consequent, 
but the consequent with the antecedent. The theory of M. de 
Biran is the development of that of Locke; it reproduces it with 
more extent and profoundness, and exhausts at once its merits 
.and its defects. 
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LECTUKE XX. 

ESSAY, SECOND HOOK. OF GOOD AND EVIL. THIRD HOOK. 

OF WORDS. 

Ctmtinuation of tlie examination of the Second Book of the * Essay on the 
Human Un<lerstauding.’ t)f the i^lea of good and evil. Refutation.— 
Of the formation and mechanism of ideas In the undtM’standiiig. Of 
simple and complex ideas.—Of the activity and passivity of the mind in 
the acquisition of ideas.—Of the most getieral charactors of idt^as.—Of 
tlic association of ideas.—Examination of the Third B(M)U of the ‘ Essay 
on the Human Uinlerstamling,’ in regard to w<)rds.—Praise due to tin* 
author.—Examination of the following propositions: 1st, Do words hike 
their first origin frotn other words wliich signify/lensihlo ideas ?—‘2d, 
Is the signification of words pui'ely arbitrary?—:hL Are general ideas 
merely words? Of nominalism and realism.—tth, Are words the sole 
cause of error, and is all science only a well-constructed language! Con¬ 
clusion of the examination of the Third Book. 

11 is’ an incontestable fact that, when we have done right or 
wrong, when we have fulfilled the law of justice or have broken 
it, we judge that we merit a reward or a punishment; and it is 
also a fact that we really do receive reward or punislimont, 1st, in 
the approval of conscience or in the bitterness of remorse; 2d, in 
the esteem or blame of our fellow-men, who, being also moral 
beings, judge as we do of good and evil, and punish us and re¬ 
ward us according to our acts, sometimes by the pain or the moral 
recompense of their blame or of their esteem, sometimes by the 
rewards or the physical pains which positive laws, the legitimate 
interpreters of natural law, hold ready for generous actions or for 
derelictions and crimes; 3d, finally, if we look beyond this world, 
if we conceive of Gb»d as we ought to conceive of him, not only as 
the author of the physical world, but as the father of the moral 
world, as the substance itself of good and of the moral law, we 
cannot help conceiving that God holds ready rewards or punish¬ 
ments for those who have fulfilled or broken the law. But sup¬ 
pose that there is neitljer good nor evil, neither justice nor injus¬ 
tice in itself; suppose that there is no law: there can then he 

' On the idea of good and evil, of obligation, of merit and demerit, see 
1st Series, passim, and particularly Vol. 2, Lecture 2 j. 
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neither merit nor demerit in having broken or fulfilled itj there 
is no place for punishment or reward; there is no place either for 
the pleasures of conscience or the pangs of remorse; there is no 
place cither for the approbation or disapprobation of men, cither 
for their esteem or their blame ; there is no place either for the 
punishments or the rewards of society in this life, or in the life to 
come for the rewards and punishments of the supreme Legislator. 
Tile idea of reward and punishment rests, therefore, upon that of 
merit and demerit, which a.eain rests upon that of a law. Now, 
what does Locke here do? he <lraws the idea of good and evil, the 
moral law and all the rules of our duties, from the fear and the 
hope of rewards and punishments, human or divine, that is—to 
shun every other consideration, and to rest upon the solid ground 
of scientific method,—he founds the principle upon the conse- 
((uonco; he confounds, no longer as heretofore, the antecedent 
with the conse(pient, but the consequent with the antecedent. 
And whence comes this confusion ? from that same source of con¬ 
fusion which we have so many times signalized, the premature- 
search for causes before a sudicient study of efi’ects, the search for 
the origin of the idea of good and evil, before having c.arefully 
stated the characters, and all the characters, of this idea. Permit 
me to dwell a moment on this important matter. 

First, that there is in the human understanding, such as it 
now is, the idea of good, and the idea of evil, entirely distinct 
from each other, is what the most superficial observation, pro¬ 
vided it bo impartial, easily demonstrates. It is a fact, that in the 
presence of certain actions reason qualifies them as good or bad, 
as just or unjust, as honest or dishonest. And it is not only in 
some superior men that reason boars this judgment: there is not 
a man, ignorant or instructed, civilized or savage, provided he bo 
a re.asonal>lo and moral being, who does not bear the same judg¬ 
ment. As the principle of causality errs and rectifies itself with¬ 
out ceasing to bo, so the distinction betw'een right and wrong may 
be incorrectly made, m.ay vary in its objects, and be elucidated 
with time, without ceasing to be at bottom the same in all men; 
it is a universal conception of re<ason, and this is why all lan- 
gu.age8, those faithful images of thought, reproduce it. Not only 
is this distinction a universal conception* it is also a necessary 
conception. In vain the reason, after having conceived it, tries 
to deny it and put its verity in question, it cannot; we are not 
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able at will to call the same action just or unjust; these two 
ideas resist every attempt to interchange them: they may change 
in regard to objects, never in regard to their nature. Further¬ 
more: reason cannot conceive the distinction between good and 
evil, just and unjust, honest and dishonest, without conceiving at 
the same instant that the one ought to be done, and that the 
other ought not to be done: the conception of good and evil im¬ 
mediately gives that of duty and law, and as the one is universal 
and necessary, the other is equally so. Now, a law necessary for 
reason in respect to action is, for a reasonable but free agent, a 
simple obligation, not an absolute obligation. Duty obligates us 
without forcing us; if we can violate it, we cannot deny it; and 
even when the feebleness of liberty and the ascendancy of passion, 
make the action, as it were, belie its law, the independent reason 
maintains the violated law' as an inviolable law, and still imposes 
it with a supremo authority upon unfaithful action, as its impre¬ 
scriptible rule. The sentiment of reason, and tlrnt of moral 
obligation which it reveals to us and imposes on us, is the moral 
consciousness properly so called. 

Remark distinctly upon what obligation be,ar.s: it bears upon 
doing right; it bears only upon this point, but here it is absolute. 
It is, therefore, independent of every foreign consideration; it has 
nothing to do with the facilities or the perils which its fulfilment 
encounters, nothing to do with the consequences which it brings, 
with pleasure or pain, that is, with happiness and misery, that is, 
with any motive, whatever it may be, of utility; for pleasure and 
pain, happiness and misery, are only objects of sensibility; good 
and moral obligation are conceptions of reason; utility is only an 
accident which may or m.ay not be; duty is a principle. 

Now, is not good always useful to him who performs it, and to 
others? This is another question which does not pertain to rea¬ 
son, but to experience. Does experience always decide in the af¬ 
firmative ? Even should it, and were the useful always insepa¬ 
rable from the good, the good and the useful would not be less 
distinct in themselves, and it would not be on the ground of uti¬ 
lity that virtue would be obligatory, and that it would obtain 
universal veneration and admiration. We admire it, therefore 
we do not take it solely as useful; for admiration is not the ex¬ 
pression of interest.* 

* On tlie moral phenomenon of admiration, see 1st Series, Vol. '2, Lec¬ 
ture 17, p. 214, etc. 
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If the good were only the useful, the admiration which virtue 
excites would always be on account of its utility: but this is not 
so. There are no virtues which, for utility; can be compared with 
certain natural phenomena which everywhere diffuse and sustain 
life. And who has ever felt for the sun, whose influence is so 
beneficent, the sentiment of admiration and respect with which 
the most sterile virtuous act inspires usi It is because the sun 
is simply useful; while the virtuous act, useful or not, is the ful¬ 
filment of a law, to-which the agent, whom we qualify as virtu- 
*ous, and whom we admire, is voluntarily conformed. We can 
profit by an action without admiring it, as we can admire it witli- 
out profiting by it. The foundation of admiration is not, there¬ 
fore, the utility which the admired object procures for others; it 
is still less the utility which the action procures for him who does 
it. Virtuous action would then be only a calculation of happi¬ 
ness; wo might congratulate its author, but we should not be 
tempted to admire him. Humanity dem.ands in its heroes some 
other merit than that of a sagacious merchant; and, far from the 
utility of the agent and his personal interest being the title and 
measure of admiration, it is a fact that, all other things being 
equal, the phenomenon of admiration decreases and increases just 
in proportion to the sacrifices which the virtuous action costs.' 
Hut do you wish a manifest proof that virtue does not rest upon 
the personal interest of him who practises it 1 take the example 
which 1 have already given,that of an honest man, whose virtue 
ruins him instead of being useful to him; and, in order to prevent 
all idea of calculation, suppose a man who gives his life for the 
truth, who dies up>on the scaffold in the flower of his age, for the 
cause of justice. Here no future chance of happiness, at least in 
tins world, therefore no calculation, no personal interest, i» pos¬ 
sible. This man, if virtue is only the useful, is a fool, and huma¬ 
nity which admires it, is in delirium. This delirium is neverthe- 
le.ss a fact, and an incontestable fact; it unanswerably demon¬ 
strates that, in the human understanding, such as it has pleased 
its Author to make it, the idea of good and evil, of vice and vir¬ 
tue, is one thing, and the idea of utility, of pleasure and pain, of 
happiness and ,misery, is another. 

' On sacrifice, ns the foundation and measure of moral approbation, see 
Ist Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 1.5, p. 170, etc. 

’ Preceding Vol., Lecture it, and Ist Series. Vol. 1,Course of 1817, Lec¬ 
ture la, p. 313, and Vol. 2, Lecture 23, p. 35.'). 
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I have just shown you the essential and metaphysical dilTerence 
between these ideas; it is now necessary to exhibit their relation. 
It is certain that the idea of virtue is distinct from that of hap¬ 
piness; but I ask whether, when you meet a virtuous man, a 
moral agent who, free to obey or not to obey a strict law, obeys 
it at the expense of his dearest affections; I ask whether this man, 
this moral agent^ does not inspire you, independently of the ad¬ 
miration which is attached to the act, with a sentiment of benevo¬ 
lence which is attached to the person t Is it not true that you would 
be disposed, if happiness were in your hands, to bestow it upon 
this virtuous man ? Is it not true that he would appear to you 
to merit happiness, and that in regard to him happiness would 
appear to you no longer as merely an arbitrary fact, but as a 
right? At the same time, when the culpable man finds himself 
in misery through the effect of his vices, do we not judge that he 
has deserved it? Do we not judge, in general, that it would be 
unjust for vice to be happy and virtue miserable ? Such is evi¬ 
dently the opinion of all men; and this opinion is not only uni¬ 
versal, it is a necessary conception. In vain reason tries to con¬ 
ceive of vice as worthy of happiness, it cannot succeed in it; it 
cannot succeed in denying an intimate harmony between happi¬ 
ness and virtue. And in this we are not beings of sensation who 
aspire after happiness, nor beings of sympathy who desire it for 
our fellow-men; we are rational and moral beings who judge thus 
for others, as well as for ourselves; and when facts do not accord 
with our judgments, it is not our judgments that we condemn, 
we maintain them before all the contrary facts. In a word, the 
idea of merit and demerit is for the reason inseparable from that 
of the moral law, fulfilled or violated. 

Where virtue and vice have their recompense and punishment, 
there is order for us; whenever vice and virtue are without punish¬ 
ment and reward, or where they are equally treated, there for us 
is disorder. Eewards and punishments are diverse, according to 
cases which it is not necessary here to determine and classify with 
perfect precision. When vicious acts do not pass beyond the 
sphere of the person who commits them, we do not impose upon 
them any punishment but contempt: we punish them by opinion. 
When they pass beyond this sphere and attain that of others, then 
they fall under positive laws; hence penal laws. In all times, in 
all places, these two kinds of punishment, moral and material. 
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hare been inflicted upon vicious agents. Without any doubt, it 
is useful for society to inflict contempt upon him who violates the 
moral order; without any doubt, it is useful for society to effec¬ 
tively punish him who corrupts the foundations of social order; 
this consideration of utility is real, it is powerful; but 1 say that 
it is not the only one, that it is not the first, that it is only acces¬ 
sory, and that the principle of all penalty is the idea of the essen¬ 
tial merit and demerit of actions, the general idea of order, which 
imperiously demands that the merit and demerit of acts, which is 
a law of reason and onlor, shall be realized in a society that pre¬ 
tends to bo rational and well ordered. On this ground, and on 
this ground alone, of realizing this law of reason and order, the 
two powers of society, opinion and the State, appear to us faithful 
to their primary law. Then comes utility, the immediate utility 
of repressing evil, and the indirect utility of preventing it by ex¬ 
ample, that is, by fear. But this consideration of the utility of 
punishment would not be sufficient for the foundation. Suppose, 
in fact, that there is in itself neither good nor evil, and conse¬ 
quently neither essential merit nor demerit: what right have you, 
1 ask, to dishonour a man, to make him mount the scaffold, or to 
put him during his whole life in irons, solely for the benefit of 
others, when the action of this man is neither good nor bad, and 
merits in itself neither blame nor punishment? Suppose that it 
is not just in itself to blame this man and punish him, and there 
is an end made of the justice of infamy and glory, of the justice 
of every species of reward .and punishment. I say farther: if 
penalty has no other foundation than utility, then there is made 
an end of its very utility; fur, in order that a penalty may be 
useful, it is necessary, Isl, that he upon whom it is inflicted, pro¬ 
vided he be endowed with the principle of merit and demerit, 
should regard himself as justly punished, and accept his punish¬ 
ment with a befitting disposition; 2d, that the spectators, equally 
endowed with the principle of merit and demerit, should find the 
'criminal justly punished according to the extent of his crimina¬ 
lity, should apply to themselves by anticipation the same justice, 
and should be kept in harmony with the general order by view of 
these'legitiinate forfeitures. Take away from punishment this 
foundation of justice, and you destroy its utility; you substitute 
indignation and abhorrence for a salutary lesson and for repen¬ 
tance both in the condemned and in the public; you put courage. 
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sympathy, all that is noble and great in human nature, on the 
side of the victim; you rottee all energetic souls against society 
and its artificial laws. Thus even the utility of punishment rests 
upon its justice. The punishment is the sanction of the law, not 
its foundation. The idea of right and wrong is founded only 
upon itself and upon the reason which discovers it to us; it is the 
condition of the idea of merit and demerit, which is the condi¬ 
tion of the idea of punishment and reward: this is, therefore, to 
the two first, especially to the idea of good and evil, in the rela¬ 
tion of the consequence to the principle.* 

This relation, which contains all iiionil order, inviolably sub¬ 
sists, even when wc pass from the sphere of this life and from 
human society to that of religion and of the world where God 
reigns alone, where destiny gives place to the pure action of Pi'u- 
vidence, where fact and right are one and the same thing. The 
idea of merit and demerit, transported in some sort beyond this 
world, is the true reason of the idea of the punishments and the 
rewards of another life. It is not in the caprice of a being supe¬ 
rior to us in power that resides the legitimacy of future punish¬ 
ments and rewards. Take away the ju.sticc of God; his power, 
absolute as it is, does not sulliciently authorize punishments and 
rewards. Take away his justice: what remains/ an order, and 
not a law; and, instead of the suhlimo realiziilion of the idea of 
merit and demerit, religion is no longer anything but the menace 
of a tyrannical force against a feeble being, condemned to the 
part of patient and victim.** In heaven, as upon earth, and in 
heaven much more than upon earth, the sanction of law is not 
its foundation; punishment and reward are derived from good 
and evil, but good and evil are not constituted by punishment and 
reward. 

Let us apply to all this the distinctions which we have previ¬ 
ously established. We have distinguished the logical order of 
ideas from the order of their acquisition. In the firet order, one 
idea is the logical condition of another idea when it explains it; 
in the second order, one idea is the chronological condition of 
another idea when it is produced in the human mind before it. 

' First Series, passim, particularly Vol. 2, part 3, Lecture 17, p. 21»; 
Lecture 21 and 22, p. 341; see'also tlie 7Vnn.<(/u(ion of i'/ulo, Vo). 3, argu¬ 
ment of the Oorgias. 

« First Series, Vol. 1, p. 333; Vol. 2, Lecture 19, p. 278 284. 
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Now, in regard to the question which occupies us, the idea of jus¬ 
tice, the idea of moral law, violated or^uliillcd, is: 1st, the logical 
condition of the idea of merit or of demerit, which without it is 
incomprehensible and inadmissible; 2d, the antecedent, the chro¬ 
nological condition of the acquisition of the idea of merit or of 
demerit, which certainly never would have been produced in the 
mind, if the idea of justice and injustice had not been previously 
given it. Locke, after having often confounded, as we have seen, 
the logical condition of an idea with its chronological condition, 
here confounds at once the logical and chronological condition of 
an idea with this idea itself, and even with a consequence of this 
idea; for the idea of punishment and reward is only a conse¬ 
quence of the idea of merit and demerit, which, in its turn, is 
only a consequence of the idea of good and evil, of just and un¬ 
just, which is tile supreme principle beyond which it is impossible 
to ascend. Locke reverses this order: inistead of first laying down 
the idea of good and evil, then that of merit and demerit, then 
that of punishment and reward, it is the reward or the punish¬ 
ment, that is, the pleasure or the pain that results from it, which, 
according to Locke, is the foundation of good and evil, and qf the 
moral rectitude of actions. 

Hook II. Chap. XXVIll. § 5. “ Moral good and evil .—Good 
and evil, as hath been shown. Hook II. Chap. XX. § 2, and Chap. 
XXI. § 42, are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which occa¬ 
sions or procures pleasure or pain to us. Moral good and evil, 
then, is only the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary 
actions to some law, whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the 
will and power of the law-maker; which good and evil, pleasure 
or pain, attending our observance or breach of the law, by the 
decree of the law-maker, is what we call reward and punish¬ 
ment.” 

Hence, Locke distinguishes three laws or rules, to wit: the di¬ 
vine law, the civil law, the law of opinion or reputation. 

Ibid. § 7. “By the relation they bear to the first of these, men 
judge whether their actions are sins or duties; by the second, 
whether they be criminal or innocent; and by the third, whether 
they bo virtues or vices.” 

Ibid. § 8. “ Divine law the measure of sin and duty. —First, 
The divine law, whereby I mean that law which God has set to 
the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the light 
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of nature, or the voice of revelation. That God has given a rule 
whereby men should govern themselves, I think there is nobody 
so brutish as to deny. He has a right to do it; we are his crea¬ 
tures: he has goodness and wisdom to direct oaf actions to that 
which is best; and he has power to enforce it by rewards and 
punishments, of infinite weight and duration, in another life; for 
nobody can take us out of his hands. This is the only true 
touchstone of moral rectitude, and by comparing them to this 
law it is that men judge of the most considerable moral good or 
evil of their actions; that is, whether as duties or sins, they are 
like to procure them happiness or misery from the hand of the 
Almighty.” 

You see then that the punishments and rewards of another life 
are declared the sole touchstone, the sole measure of the rectitude 
of our actions. But suppose that the law which God has given 
us were not just in itself, independently of the punishments and 
rewards which are attiiched to it, the act which obeys it or breaks 
it would be neither good nor bad in itself; and then the divine 
will would have in vain attached to this law, indiiferent in itself, 
both in regard to its fulfilment and its violation, punishments the 
most dreadful and rewards most alluring, those promises and these 
threats, addressed only to the sensibility and not to the reason, 
would excite in us fe,ar or hope, not respect and the .sentiment of 
duty. And we must not say, like Locke, that God has the right 
to do it, that is, to establish this law, indifferent in itself, since 
we are his creatures; for this means nothing, unless that he is 
the strongest and that we are the weakest: it is simply invoking 
the right of might. In general, the tendency of this theory is 
to make of God an arbitary* king, to substitute in God will and 
power for reason and wisdom. It is a theodicca of the senses, 
not of the reason, made for slaves and brute.s, not for intelligent 
and free beings. . 

§ 9. “ Civil law, the measure of crimes and innocence. —Se¬ 
condly, the civil law, the rule set by the commonwealth to the 
actions of those who belong to it, is another rule, to which men 
refer their actions to judge whether they be criminal or no. This 
law nobody overlooks; the rewards and punishments that enforce 
it being ready at hand, and suitable to the power that makes it; 
which is the force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect the 
“ * Translation of Plato,” Vol. 1, argument of the “Euthyphrdn.” 
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lives, liberties, and possessions of those who live according to .its 
laws, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods, from him 
who disobeys; which is the punishment of oifences committe 1 
against this law.” 

Society assuredly has this right; this right is even a dut,\ for 
it; but upon the condition that the taws which it shall enact be 
just: for .suppose the law which society cstabli.shes to bo unjust, 
the violation of this law ceases to bo unjust, and then the punish¬ 
ment of an act not unjust which has transgressed an unjust law 
is itself an injustice. Take away, 1 repeat, the legitimacy and 
the justice of the law, and you desti'oy the justice and the legiti¬ 
macy of the puni.shinont. Punishment loses all character of mo¬ 
rality and only keeps that of purely phy.sical force, which could 
not be, as Hobbes' clearly saw, too great, too ab-solute, since it 
subsists only through the fear which it inspires. 

§ 10. “ I‘hiloso/iklr<tl /dll’, the. iiieusure of I’l.iiue and vice .— 

Thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. \T)’tuc and vice are 
ii.aines pretended and suj)posed cvoiywhere to stand for actions 
in their own nature right and wrong; and as far as they really 
are .so applied, they so far arc coincident with the divine law 
above mentioned. But yet, whatever is protended, this is visible, 
that these names, virtue and vice, in the particular instances of 
their ap])lication, through the several nations and societies of men 
in the world, are constantly .attributed only to such actions as in 
e.ach country find society are in reputation or discredit. Nor is 
it to be thought str.ango, that men everywhere should give the 
name of virtue to those actions which among them are judged 
praiseworthy, and call that vice which they accouni, blamable; 
sines otherwise they would condemn theuLsolves if they should 
think anything right to which they allowed not commendation, 
anything wrong which they let p.a.ss without blame. Thus the 
measure of wdiat is everywhere called and esteemed rtrtue and 
vice, is the approbation or dislike, praise or blame, which by a 
secret and tacit consent establishes itself in the several societies, ' 
tribes, and clubs of men in the world; whereby several actions 
come to find credit or disgrace among them according to the 
judgment, maxims, or fashion of that place. For though men, 

, uniting into politic societies, have resigned up to the public the 
disposing of all their force, so that they c.annot employ it agfiinst 

* First Serti'H, Vt.il. Lecture J), etc. 
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any fellow-citizens any farther than the law of the country Ui- 
rects; yet they retain still the power of thinking well or ill, ap¬ 
proving or disapproving of the actions of those whom they live 
among and converse with; and by this approbation and dislike, 
they establish among themselves what they will call virtue and 
vice.” 

§ 11. “ That this is the common measure of virtue and vice, 
will appear to any one who considers that though that passes for 
vice in one country which is counted a virtue, or at least not vice 
in another, yet, everywhere, virtue and praise, vice and blame, 
go together.” 

Upon this point Locke cites all pagan antiquity, which excited 
to virtue by appeal to ghuw.. He even cites a ptvs-age of St 
Paul, which he forces and turns aside from its natural sense in 
order to arrive at the conclusion that there is no other nieusure 
of virtue than good or bad I'cnown. Kead also § 12: The ‘''en¬ 
forcements" of this law are “ coiu/eiiiiiutiou and discredit." 

But you j)erccive that it is the same with opinion, the jn'ctcnded 
philosophic law, as it is with public cha.stiscmcnts ortlio civil law, 
as it is with the chastisements of another life or the divine law. 
Suppose that virtue is not virtue in itself, and that it is praise 
and approbation which constitute il, then it is clear that there is 
no longer any morality; there is no longer any law; there is no 
longer anything but arbitrary customs, local and changing; there 
is no longer anything but fashion and opinion. Now, opinion is 
nothing but a lying noise, or it is the echo of the public conscience, 
and in this ca.se it is an ell'ect and not a cau.se; its legitim.'icy and 
its force lie in the energy of the sentiment of good and evil. But 
to elevate the effect to the rank of the c.ause, to establish good 
and evil upon ojrinion alone,* is to destroy good and evil, is to 
pervert and corrupt virtue by giving fear as its only source, it is 
to make courtiers, not virtuous men. Popularity is one of the 
sweetest things in the world, but only when it is the echo of our 
own conscience and not the price of complaisance; when it is 
acquired by a course of truly virtuous actions, by constancy to 
character, fidelity to principles and to friends, in the common 
service of country, (ilory is the crown, not the foundation of 
virtue. Duty is not measured by reward. Without doubt it is 

' This is the fuinlatueiital error of Smith’s Theory of the Alorat Sentiments, 
First Scries, Vol. 4, Lecture 16, pp. 2;i4--2 l0, etc. 
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easier to perform it upon a public theatre, with the applauses of 
tlie crowd; but it does not decrease in obscurity, it does not perish 
in ignominy: there, as elsewhere, it remains the same, inviolable 
and obligatory. 

The conclusion, to which I continually recur, is, that here 
liocke evidently takes the consequence for the principle, the 
effect for the cause. And remark that this confusion is a neces¬ 
sity of the system of Locke. This system admits no idea which 
does not come from reflection or from sensation. Eeflection not 
being hero admissil)Ie, Locke addresses himself to sensation; and 
sensation not being able to explain the idea which men have of 
good and evil, the question is to find an idea more or less resem¬ 
bling it, which can enter into the human understanding by sensa¬ 
tion, and take the place of the former. This idea is that of pun¬ 
ishment and reward, which is resolved into that of fear and hope, 
of pleasure and pain, of happiness and misery, and in general of 
utility. Once more, this confusion was necessary to the system 
of Locke, and it .saves his system; but, this confusion being dis¬ 
pelled and the tacts being re-established in their real value and 
true order, there is an end to the system of Locke. 

Lot us therefore see where we are in regard to this system. 
Locke lias tried his system upon a certain number of particular 
ideas, the idea of space, the idea of the infinite, the idea of time, 
the idea of personal identity, the idea of substance, the idea of 
cause, the idea of good and evil, undertaking to explain all these 
ideas by sensation and by reflection. We have followed Locke 
upon all those points which he has himself chosen; and, upon 
all these points, an attentive examination has demonstrated to us 
that we can explain none of these ideas by sensation or reflection, 
except on the condition of entirely misconceiving the real char¬ 
acters with which these ideas are now marked in the understand¬ 
ing of all men, and of confounding, by the aid of this alteration, 
these ideas with other ideas which are more or less intimately 
connected with them but which are not the same, with ideas 
which precede them but do not constitute them, or which follow 
them and do not any the more constitute them, such as the ideas 
of body, of succeMion, of number, of the phenomena of conscious- 
^ness and memory, of collection and totality, of reward and pun¬ 
ishment, of pain and pleasure. Without doubt, sensation and ■ 
reflection explain these last ideas; but these ideas are not those 
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which he, undertook to explain, and the system of Locke is there¬ 
by convicted of not being able to account for all the ideas which 
are in the human understanding. 

The theories which we have exhibited and discussed fill three- 
fourths of the second book of the Mssay on the Unman Under¬ 
standing. Locke has then only to deduce generalizations; ho 
has nothing more to do but to see how, the" ideas which we have 
examined, and all ideas analogous to them, being furnished by 
sensation and reflection, upon these bases the whole edifice of 
the human understanding can be erected. On our side, the 
most important part of our bosk is accomplished. It was neces- 
.sary to accompany the exposition of the principles of the system 
of Locke with a thorough discussion. Now that these principles 
are overturned, we can proceed more speedily; it will be suHi- 
cient to run rapidly over the last part of the .second book, 
tracing the principal propositions, elucidating them with some 
reflections. 

Locke calls all tliose ideas which are immediately derived from 
sensation and reflection, simple ideas. Simple ideas arc the ele¬ 
ments with which we form all other ideas. Locke cjill.s tlio.se 
ideas which wo subsequently form from the combination of simple 
and primitive ideas, compound ideas, complex ideas; so that the 
whole development and play of the human understanding is re¬ 
duced to acquiring immediately, by the senses or reflection, a cer¬ 
tain number of simjile ideas which Locke believes lie has deter¬ 
mined; then to forming from these materials, by way of composi¬ 
tion and association, complex ideas; then to forming again, from 
these complex ideas, ideas more complex than the first, and so on, 
until all the ideas which are in the human understanding .aie 
exhausted (Book II. Chap. IF. and Chap. XII.) 

I must here expose an error, of idea or of word, just as you 
please. 

It is not true that we commence by simple ideas, and then 
proceed to complex ideas: on the contrary, we commence by 
complex ideas, then from complex ideas proceed to simple,ideas; 
and the process of the human mind in the acquisition of ideas, is 
precisely the inverse of that which Locke assigns. All our primary 
ideas are complex ideas, for the evident reason that all our facul¬ 
ties, or at least a great number of our faculties, enter at once into 
exercise; y»eir simultaneous action gives us, at the same time, a 
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certain number of ideas connected with each other, and which 
form a wliole. For example, the idea of the exterior world, 
which is given us so quickly, is a very complex idea, which con¬ 
tains a multitu<le of ideas. There is the idea of the secondary 
qualities of exterior objects; there is the idea of their primary 
qualities; there is the idea of the permsiuent reality of something 
to which you refer those qualities, to wit, bodies, matter; there 
is the idea of .space which contains bodies; there is the idea of 
time in which their movements are accomplished, etc. And do 
you believe that you have at first by itself the idea of primary 
(lualities and secomlary qualities, then the idea of the subject of 
these qualities, then the idea of time, then the idea of space f 
Not at all: it is simultaneously, or nearly simultaneously, that 
you ac(iuirc all these ideas. Morcovci', you do not have them 
without knowing that you have them. Now, consciousness im- '' 
plies a certain degree of attention, that is, of will; it implies, also, 
(he belief in your own existence, in the real and substantial me 
which you are. In a word, you have a multitude of ideas which 
are given in each other, and all your primitive ideas are complex 
idoiW. They are complex for still another reason, because they 
are particular and concrete, as I have shown in the last lecture. 
Abstraction then comes, which, applying itself to these primitive, 
coinplex, concrete, and p.articular data, separates what nature 
had given you united and .simultaneous, and considers by itself 
each of the parts of the whole. This part isolated from the whole 
to which it belongs, this idea detached from the total picture of 
the primitive ideas, become.s an abstract and simple idea, until a 
more sjigacious abstraction decomposes this pretended simple idea, 
and makes several other ideas .spring from it, which it considers 
still abstractedly from each other; until finally, from decomposi¬ 
tion to decomposition, abstraction and analysis, arrive at ideas 
so simple that they are, or appear to be, indecomposable. The 
more simple an idea is, the more general it is; the more abstnict 
an idea is, the more extensive it is. We shirt with the concrete, 
and proceed to the abstract; wo start with the determined and 
the particular, to proceed to the simple and the general. The 
eoui-se of the understanding is, therefore, as I have said to you, 
entirely the inverse of that which Locke imputes to it. I must 
vender this justice to the school of Locke, that it has not suSered 
an error so grave to remain in the analysis of the understanding. 
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and that the true process of the human mind was restored by 
Condillac. 

It has not been thus in regard to another opinion of Locke 
mingled with the former, that the mind is passive in the acquisi¬ 
tion of simple ideas, and active in the acquisition of complex ideas 
(Book II. Chap. I. § 'Jo; Chap. XII. § 2). Without doubt the 
mind is more active, and its activity is more easily seized in ab¬ 
straction and the formation of general ideas (tliis is what must 
be understood by the complex ideas of Locke); but it is also ac¬ 
tive in the acquisition of particular idciW (simple ideas of Locke), 
for in that there is still consciousness, and couscioiisnc.ss supposes 
attention, activity. The mind is active whenever it thinks, it 
cannot always think, as Locke has clearly seen (Book II. Chap. I. 
§ 18, 19); but whenever it does think, and it assuredly thinks in 
the acquisition of particular ideas, it is active. Locke had too 
much diminished the intervention of the activity of the mind; 
we shall see that the school of Locke, far IVom extending it, have 
diminished (t still more. 

All ideas are obtained, or su])posed to bo obtained: their 
mechanism has been described; it only remains to search out 
their most general charaeter.s. Locke divides tl)cin into clear 
and distinct ideas, and into ob.<cure anil conliised ideiis (Book II. 
Chap. XXIX.), into real and chimerical ideas (Book II. Cha[). 
XX.), into complete and incomplete ideas (Book 11. Chap. 
XXXI.), into true and fal.se ideas (Book 11. Chap. XXXII.) In 
this last chapter is found the remark, so often repeated since, 
that, strictly, all our idea.s are true, and that error does not fall 
upon the idea considered in itself: for, even when you have the 
idea of a thing that does not exist, the idea of a centaur, of a 
chimera, it is certain that you have the idea which you h.ave; only 
this idea that you really have has no object really existing in 
nature; but the idea in itself is not less true. The error pertains 
then, not to the idc.n, but to the aflirraation that is sometimes 
joined to it, that thi.s idea has an object really existing in nature. 
You are not in error because you have the idea of a centaur, but 
you are in error when to this idea of the centaur you join the 
affirmation, that the object of such an idea exists. It is not the 
idea taken in itself, it is the judgment that is joined to it, which 
contains the error. The school of Locke has developed and 
elucidate^ this judicious observation. 
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The second book tenninate.s with an excellent chapter on the 
as.sociation of ideas (Book II. Chap. XXXIII.) Not only are 
ideas clear or obscure, distinct or confused, real or chimerical, 
complete or incomplete, true or falsej they have also the incon¬ 
testable property, that by occasion of one we conceive the other, 
that they are recalled and suggested by each other. There are 
natural, necessary, and rational associations of ideas; and there 
are false, arbitrary, and vicious .associations of ideas. Locke 
clearly saw and forcibly designated the danger of the last; he has 
shown by a multitude of ex.amples how frequently, simply be- 
c.ause we have .seen two things by chance united, this purely acci¬ 
dental as.sociation remains in the imagination and subjugates the 
understanding. Hence the source of a crowd of errors, and not 
only of false ideas, but of false sentiments, of arbitrary antipathies 
or sympathies, of aberrations which often degenerate into folly. 
We find here in Locke the wisest counsels for the education of 
the soul and of the mind, on the art of breaking up in good 
time the false connections of ideas, and of establishing in their 
place rational connections, whicli spring from the nature itself of 
ideas and from the n.ature of the human mind. I regret only one 
thing: it is, that Locke h.os not pushed this analysis far enough, 
.and that he has still left so much vagueness and indecision on 
this important subject. It should not have been enough for him 
to establish that there are true, natural, and rational connections, 
and false, accidental, and irrational connections; it w.as necessary 
to show in what true connections consist; it was necessary to de¬ 
termine what are the most important, the most usual of these 
legitimate connections, and to endeavour to ascend to the laws 
which govern them. A precise theory of these laws would have 
been an immense service rendered to philosophy, for the laws of 
the associations of ideas rest upon the laws of the understanding 
itself. Finally, when Locke passed to vicious associations, he 
should have shown what is the root of these associations, and 
what is the relation between false and true connections. We see 
only the extravagant side of the human understanding, until we 
ascend to the source, to the reason of extravagance. Thus Locke 
continually i-ccqmmends, and very justly, to break up in the mind 
of children the habitual connection of phantoms with darkness. 
A wiser analysis would have sought upon what rests this associ¬ 
ation of ideas between mysterious beings and night, darkness. 
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obscurity. The idea of phantoms or of spectres has never been 
united in the mind or in the imagination with the idea of the sun 
and a clear light. There is certainly in this association an extra¬ 
vagance, but an extravagance which has its reason, whicli it would 
have been curious and useful to search out; there is in it a vicious 
connection which analysis can completely explain only by refer¬ 
ring it to another connection of idca.«, natural and legitimate, per¬ 
verted in this particular case. Otherwise, I repeat, this wliolo 
chapter is that of an ingenious observer, a true philosopher; and 
we shall see hereafter tliat the association of ideas has become in 
the hands of the school of Locke, a rich subject of experiment 
and wise results, a fruitful theme which this school has particu¬ 
larly loved and studied, and upon which it has rendered incon¬ 
testable service to the human reason. 

Such is the exact and faithful analysis of the second book. 
Locke has made all our ideas spring from sensation or from re¬ 
flection, has exhibited the different general ch.iracters under 
which they may be classified, and their ino.st remarkable, most 
usefid, or most dangerous property: ideology, psychology, at 
least that of Locke, is achieved. It remains to pass to the appli¬ 
cations of ideology, to tlie knowledge of objects and beings by the 
aid of ideas: such will be the subject of the fourth book. Hut 
Locke, having clearly seen what is the relation ol' words to ideas, 
and how fruitful a cause of error to the hum.an understanding 
words are, devotes an entire book to the examination of the great 
question of signs and langimge. 

You know that this too is one of the favourite subjects of the 
school of Locke; and I freely acknowledge that this is the ques¬ 
tion, with that of the as.sociation of ideas, upon which it has merit¬ 
ed moat of philosophy. I am thankful for a multitude of sound, 
ingenious, even original ideas, which are scattered through thi.s 
third book. Locke has .seen with wonderful clearness what is 
the necessary intervention of signs, of words, in the formation of 
abstract and general ideas; what is the influence of signs and 
words in definitions, and consequently in a considerable part of 
logic: he has seen and signalized the advantages of a good sys¬ 
tem of signs, the utility of a well-formed language, the disputes 
of words to which a defective language too often reduces philo¬ 
sophy, and on all these points he has opened the route upon 
which his school have entered. If he has not been far, yet he 
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analogies, purely verbal, and which, I repeat, do not account for 
all the phenomena of language, that the .school of Locke, availing 
itself of the relations of words to each other and of the sensible 
character of the greater p.art of their roots, has pretended that, 
all the signs being derived in the last analysis from sensible signs, 
all ideas are equally derived from sensible ideas. This is the 
foundation of the great work of Horne Tooke,* who, with respect 
to grammar, has developed with a hardy fidelity the system al¬ 
ready clearly indicated in the Msaay on t1i« Human Undersland- 
iwj (Book III. (Jhap. I. § 5), a system more or le.sH in accordance 
with the necessary intervention of intelligence in the formation 
of language which Locke had hiinSelf signalized, and with the 
power of reflection distinct from sensation in the acquisition of 
our knowledge. “ It may also lead us a little towards the origi¬ 
nal of all our notions and knowledge,” says Locke, “ if we remaik 
how great a dependence our words have on common sensible 
ideas; and how those, which are made use of to stand for actions 
and notions quite removed from sense, have their ri.se from thence, 
and from obvious sensible ideas arc transferred to more abstruse 
significations, and made to stand for ideas that come not under 
the cognizance of our senses ; v. g., to ima/jine, apprehend, com¬ 
prehend, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust, disturbance, tranquillitg, 
ite., are all w'ords taken from the operations of sensible things, 
and applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary 
signification, is breath; angel, a messenger; and I doubt not, but 
if vve could trace them to their source.s, we should find, in all 
language.s, the names which stand for things that fall not under 
our senses, to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. By 
which we may give some kind of guess, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds, who were the 
first beginners of languages; and how nature, even in the naming 
of things, unawares suggested to men the originals and principles 

of all their knowledge.” 

II, Another proposition of Locke: “The signification of words 
is perfectly arbitrary ” (Book III. Chap. II. § 8). I have just 
acknowledged that the greater part of words are arbitrary, and 
come not only from the intelligence, but from the will. I firmly 
believe that the greater part of words are conventional; but the 
question is to know whether all words are conventional; the point 
’ 8ee Lecture 11 in this Vol. 
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to determine is whether there is absolutely not a single root in 
language which carries its signification with itself, which has its 
natural,meaning, which is the foundation of subsequent conven¬ 
tion, instead of coming from this convention. It is a great ques¬ 
tion which Locke has cut off with a single word, and which his 
whole school has regarded as definitively resolved; it has not even 
agitated it. In all cases, even when I should grant (which I can¬ 
not grant in an absolute manner) that all words are arbitrary, I 
should except the laws of the relation of words to each other. A 
language is not a simple collection of words; it is the system .of 
the various relations of words to each other. These relations so 
variable may be reduced to invariable relations, which constitute 
the foundation of each language, its grammar, tlie common and 
identical part of all languages, tliat i.s, general grammar, which 
has its laws, its necessary laws, which .are derived from the nature 
itself of the human mind. Now, it is remarkable that, in the 
book on words, Locke treats continually of words, never of their 
relations, never of syntax, never of the true foundation of lan¬ 
guages ; there is a multitude of p.articidar reflections which are 
ingenious; but no theory, no real grammar. Tlie school of 
Locke has converted the i.solatcd rem.arks of the master into a 
grammatical system, true or false, which we shall encounter 
hereafter. 

III. But here is a proposition of Locke which is quite as im¬ 
portant. Locke declares that what is called general and univer¬ 
sal is a work of the understanding, and that real essence is nothing 
else than nominal essence. Book III. Chap. III. § 2: “ General 
and universal belong not to the real existence of things; but are 
the inventions and creatures of the understanding, niade by it for 
its own use, and concern only .signs, whether words or ideas.” 
You see it is the very foundation of nominalism. It is important 
to examine, although succinctly,this proposition, which has become 
in the school of Locke an unquestioned principle, a prejudice 
placed above discussion. 

I perceive a book, then another book, then another book still; 
I neglect by abstraction their differences of position, of size, of 
form, of colour; I attend to their relations of resemblance which 
it is useless to enumerate, and I arrive by known processes to the 
general idea of book; and this general idea is expressed for me 
by the word book. What is then beneath this word? Neither 
VOL. II, M 
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mure nor loss than this: l.st, the supposition that among the dif¬ 
ferent books placed under my eyes there is, besides the differen¬ 
ces which separate them, rescmblance.s, common qualities, with¬ 
out which any generalization would be impossible ; 2d, the 
supposition that there is found a mind capable of understanding 
these common qualities; 3d, finally, the supposition that there are 
objects really existing, real books, subjects of these common qua¬ 
lities. The word book represents all this : different books exist¬ 
ing in nature, common qualities among these different books, and 
a mind capable of conceiving these common qualities, and of ele¬ 
vating them to their general idea. But independently of these 
different and real books, of their common qualities, and of the 
mind which conceives them, does the word book express something 
existing which is neither such nor such a book, but book in itself! 
No, certainly. Therefore the word book is merely a word, a 
pure word, which h.as no special type, no real object existing in 
mature: it is therefore certain that the general essence of book is 
uouf()undod with its nominal essence, that tlie existence of book 
i.s only a word: and here I entirely agree with Locke and nomi¬ 
nalism. 

But are there not other gencr.'il ido.as 1 Let us examine; I per- 
(!eivc a body, and at the same instant my mind cannot but .sup¬ 
pose that it is in a certain particular space, which is the place of 
this particular body. I perceive another body, and my mind can¬ 
not help believing that this other particular body is also in a par¬ 
ticular space ; and thus I arrive, and I arrive very soon, as you 
have seen, without the necessity of passing through a long course 
ol experiments, at the general idea of space. Iti-emains to know 
whether this general idea of sjince is exactly the same as the ge¬ 
neral idea of book, and whether the word space signifies nothing 
nioi’e than the word book. Let us consult the human mind, and 
the truth of interior facts. It is an incontestable fact that, when 
you speak of book in general, you do not add to the idea of book 
that ol real existence. On the contrary, I ask whether, when 
you, speak of space in general, you add or do not add to this idea 
belief in the reality of space ? I ask whether it is the same with 
space as with book; whether you believe, for example, that there 
is out of you only particular spaces, that there is not a universal 
space capable of embracing all possible bodies, a space one and 
continuou.s, of which different particular spaces are only arbitrary 
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portions and measures? It is certain that when you speak of 
space you have the conviction that there is something beyond you 
which is space, as, when you speak of time you have the conviction 
that there is something out of you which is time, even when you 
know neither the nature of time nor that of space. Different times, 
different spaces, are not the constituent elements of time and 
space: time and space are for you not merely the collection of those 
different times and those different spaces, but you believe that 
space and time exist by themselves, and that it is not two or three 
spaces, two or three centuries which constitute space and time: for 
everything that is borrowed from experience, whether in regard 
to space, or in regard to time, is finite, and the character of space 
and time is for you that of being infinite, of being without com¬ 
mencement and without end: time is resolved into eternity, as 
space is resolved into immensity. In a word, an invincible belief 
of the reality of time and space is attached for you to the general 
idea of time and space. This is what the human mind bcliove.s; 
this is what is attested by consciousness. Hero the phenomenon 
is precisely the inverse of that which I just before designated to 
you : and whilst the general idea of book does not suppose in 
the human mind a conviction of the existence of anything which 
is book, here, on the contrary, to the general idea of time and 
space is attached the invincible conviction of th^ reality of some¬ 
thing which is space and time. Without doubt, the word space 
is a pure word like that of book; but this word bem's with it the 
supposition of a thing, of something real in itself; herein is the 
root and reason of realism.. 

Nominalism thinks that general ideas are only words; realism 
thinks that general ideas suppose something real: on both .sides 
there is equal truth, equal error. Yes, without doubt, there is a 
large number of general ideas which are purely collective, and 
which express nothing else than the common qualities of object.“, 
without implying any existence; and in this sense nominalism i.s 
right. But it is also certain that there are general ideas which 
imply the supposition of the real existence of their object: real¬ 
ism rests upon this basis, which is incontestable. Now behold 
the error of nominalism and realism! The force of realism re¬ 
sides in general ideas which invincibly imply the exterior exist¬ 
ence of their objects; they are, you know, general, universal, 
necessary ideas; it starts thence; but in the circle of these su- 
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perior ideas it attracts and envelops ideas which are purely col¬ 
lective and relative, born of abstrsiction and language. That 
which it had a right to affirm of the former, it affirms of the lat¬ 
ter. It wa.s right upon one point; it claims an absolute right: ' 
therein it is wrong. On its side, nominalism, because it evidently 
demonstrates that there are many general ideas which are only . 
collective, relative ideas, and pure words, hence concludes that all 
general ideas are notliing but general, collective, and relative 
ideas, pure signs. The one converts things into words, the other 
converts words into things. Both are right in the starting point; 
both err in the conclusion by their excessive and absolute preten¬ 
sions. In general, tin) sensualistic school is nominalistic, and the 
idealistic is realistic. Once more, on both sides, as it always is 
with the incomplete and the e.Kclusive, there is a mixture of truth 
and error.' 

IV. I conclude by designating to you another proposition, or 
rather another pretension of Locke, which it is important to con¬ 
iine within just limits. Everywhere Locke attributes to words 
(Book III. Chap. 11. § 4; Book IV. pnmm) the greatest part of 
our errors; and if you expound the master by the pupils, you 
will find in all the writers of the school of Locke that all disputes 
are disputes of words; that science is nothing but a language, 
and consequently that a wcll-constnicted science is a well-con¬ 
structed language. I declare my opposition to the exaggerations 
of these assertions." No doubt woiais have a great influence; 
no doubt they have much to do with our errors, and we should 
.strive to make the be.sl langu.age po.ssiblo. Who que.stions iti 
But the question i.s to know whether every error is derived from 
language, and whether science is merely a well-constructed lan¬ 
guage. No; the causes of our erroi-s are very different; they 

‘ On the difference of gener.al collective ideas, and general necessary ideas, 
see First Series, Vol, 2, Lects. 2-4, p. ,5,5; and on realism, noniinnlisin, and 
eoneeptualism. First Series, Voi 4, l.ect. 21, p. 4S7-4C3, and the Intruduc.- 
tioH lo the unpublished Wuihs of Abelard. 

=• Firat Series, Vol. 3, Leet. 1, p. Ii’.'i. “ In order that this should be true, 
it would be necessary that our thouglit might take (dace without the aid of 
language, whieh is not the case. 1 will give but one example among a 
thousand. Is it by the aid of the word me or of the word exislenee that I 
. feel that I e.xistV Have 1 here been from the word to the thing? The very 
, supposition is absurd. Consciousness directly perceives its phenomena by 
the virtue which is in it, and not by that of words; words powerfully aid it, 
they do not constitute it.” 
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are both more extended and more profound. Levity, presump¬ 
tion, indolence, precipitation, pride, a multitude of moral causes 
influence our judgments. The vices of language may be added 
to natural causes and aggriwate them, but they do not constitute 
them. If you look more closely, you will see that the greater 
part of disputes, which seem at first disputes of words, are at 
bottom disputes of things. Humanity is too serious to become 
excited and often sheds its best blood, for the sake of words. 
Wars do not turn upon verbal disputes: I s.ay as much of other 
quarrels, of theological quarrels, .and of scientific quarrels, the 
profundity and importance of which are misconceived when they 
are resolved into pure logomachies. Assuredly every science 
should seek a well-constructed language; but to suppose that 
there are well-constructed sciences because there are well-con¬ 
structed languages, is to take the effect for the cause. The con¬ 
trary is true: sciences have well-constructed languages when they 
are themselves well-constructed. The mathein.atics have a well- 
constructed language. Why I Uecauac in mathematics the 
ideas are perfectly determined; the simplicity, the rigour, and the 
precision of ideas have produced rigour, precision and simplicity 
of signs. Precise ideas c.annotbe expressed in confused language; 
and if in the infancy of a language it were so for a while, soon 
the precision, the rigour, and the fixedness of the ideas would dis¬ 
sipate the vagueness and the obscurity of the language. The 
excellence of physical and chemical sciences evidently comes from 
well-made experiments. Facts having been ob.served and de¬ 
scribed with fidelity, rea.son has been able W apply itself to the.se 
facts with certainty, and to deduce from them legitimate conse¬ 
quences and applications. Hence has sprung, and should have 
sprung, a good system of signs. Make the contrary suppo.sition; 
suppose badly made experiments: the more strict the reasoning, 
founded upon these false data, shall be, the more errors will it 
draw from them, the greater reach and extent will it communi¬ 
cate to the errors. Suppose that the theories which result from 
these imperfect and vicious experiments were represented by the 
most simple, the most analogous, the best determined signs; of 
what importance will the goodness of the signs be, if that which 
is concealed under this excellent language is a chimera or an. 
error? Take medicine. The complaint is made that this science 
has advanced so little. What do you think must be done to 
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bring it up from the regions of hypothesis, and to elevate it to 
the rank of a sciencel Do you think that at first you could, by 
a well-constructed language, reform physiology and medicinel 
Or do you not think that the true method is experiment, and with 
experiment the severe employment of reasoning? A good sys¬ 
tem of signs would of itself followj it would not come before, or 
it would uselessly come. It is the same in philosophy. It has 
been unceasingly repeated that the structure of the human mind 
is entire in that of language, and that philosophy would be 
finished the day in which a philosophical language should be 
achieved; and starting thence an endeavour has been made to 
arrange a certain philosophical language more or leas clear, easy, 
elegant, and it has been believed that philosophy was achieved. 
It was not; it was fiir from being achieved. This prejudice has 
even retarded it, by separating experiment from it. Philosophi¬ 
cal science, like every science of observation and reasoning, lives 
by well-made observation and strict reasonings. There, and not 
elsewhere, is the whole future of philosophy. 
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i.KCTURH XXI. 

ESSAY, KOUETll BOOK. TIIEOUV OF I!E1’1!KSENTA- 
TIVK IDEAS.’ 


Examinatiuu of the Fourth Book of the Ess/ii/, in rcgant to kiiowlodue. 
That knowledge, according to Locke, depends, 1st, on Ideas; 2d, ort ideas 
confoniied to their object.—That tlio conformity or noneoufonnity of 
ideas with their objects, as tlie foundation of the true or of the false 
in knowledge, is not a simple metaplior in Locke, but a veritable theory.— 
Examination of the theory of repvescntjitive idtas, 1st, in relation to the 
exterior world, to secondary qualities, to primary qualities, to the sub¬ 
stratum of these (jualitios, to space, to time, etc.; 2d, in i-elation to the 
spiritual world.—Appeal to revelation. Paralogism of Locke. 

Bkino in po,ssession of all the ideas which are in the hnni.an 
understanding, their origin, their genenation, their mechanism, and 
their characters; being in possession of the signs by which they 
are expressed, manife.sted, and developed, it concerns us to see 
what man does with these ideas, what knowledge he derivo.s from 
them, what is the extent of this knowledge, and what arc its 
limits. Such is the subject of the fourth book of the A'.f.s-o// au 
the Human Understandhtf/; he treats of knowledge, that is, not, 
simply of ideas taken in themselves, but in relation to their ob- 
jeets, in relation to other beings; for knowledge goes thus far; 
it attains to God, to bodies, and to ourselves. Now here, at the 
outset, is presented a prejudicial question. Knowledge reaclie.s 
as far as beings, the fact is incontestable; but how does this fact 
take place 1 Having set out from idea.s which are in it, how does 
the understanding attain to beings which are witho^jt? What 
bridge is there between the faculty of knowing wWn is within 
us, and the objects of knowledge which are without us? When 
we shall have arrived on the other shore, we shall see what 
route we should pursue, and how far we can go; but in the first 
place it is necessary to know how to make the passage. Before 
entering upon ontology, it is necessary to know how to pass from 

* On the theory of representative ideas, see 1st Series, Vol. 1, Lecture H, 
pp. 36-42; Lecture 10, p. 71, etc.; Vol. 3, Lecture l,p. 63; especially Vol. 4, 
Lecture 20, pp. 356-370; Lecture 21, pp. 417-431. 
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psychology to ontology, what is the foundation, and legitimate 
foundation, of knowledge. It is this preliminary question which 
we shall at first address to Locke. 

The fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understanding 
begins by asserting that all knowledge depends on ideas. 

Book IV. Of Knowledge. Chap. I. Of Knowledge in general. 
§ I: “ Since the mind in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only con¬ 
versant about them.” 

But, as you have seen, Locke recognises, and with reason, that 
ideas in themselves are always true. It is always true that we 
have the idea which we have, which is actually under the eye of 
consciousness: lot this idea be a cliimcra, a centaur, still we have 
it, and, under this relation, the idea cannot be false, it cannot but 
be true, or rather, strictly speaking, it is neither false nor true. 
Where can error then begin, and wherein does truth reside ? 
Both evidently reside and can reside only in this supposition of 
the mind, that this idea is related or is not related to an object, 
to such or such an object really existing in nature. It is in this 
relation that truth or error lies for the human mind. If this re¬ 
lation may be seized, human.knowledge is possible; if this re¬ 
lation cannot be seized, human knowledge is impossibly. Now, 
in supposing that this relation is j)o.s.sible, what is it, and in what 
does it consist! It behoves us on this point to interrogate 
Locke with precision and severity, for liere must be the founda¬ 
tion of the theory of the true and the fiilse in human knowledge, 
that i.s, the foundation of the fourth book which we have to ex¬ 
amine. 

Throughout the whole of this fourth book, as at the close of 
the second, Locke declares e.xpressly that the true or the false in 
ideas, on all knowledge turns, consists in the supposition of 
a relation between these ideas and their object; and still, every¬ 
where he declares expre.ssly that this relation is, and can be, only 
a relation of conformity or nonconformity. The idea on which 
falls, properly speaking, neither error nor truth, is conformed to 
its object, or is not conformed to it; if it is conformed to it, not 
only knowledge is possible, but it is true, for it rests upon a true 
idea, upon an idea conformed to its object; or the idea is not 
conformed to its object, and the idea is false, and the knowledge 
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which Is derived from it is equally so. This is what we find from 
one end of the fourth book of the Essay on knowledge to tlie 
other; it is what we find at each step in the last six chapters of 
the second book, where Locke treats of true and false ideas. 

Book II. Chap. XXXII. § 4: “ Whenever the mind refers any 
of its ideas to anything extraneous to them; they are then capable 
to be called true or false. Because the mind in such a reference 
makes a tacit sup]>osition of their conformity to that thing.” 

Book IV. Chap. IV. § :5: “It is evident, the mind knows not 
things immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. Our knowledge, therefore, is real, only so far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of 
things.” 

These two pa-sssages are positive; they clearly reduce the <iue.«- 
tion of the true and the false in knowledge to the (picstion of con¬ 
formity or nonconformity of ideas with their objects. 

But is this neccs.sity of the conformity of an idea with its ob¬ 
ject in order to be true, in Locke, a veritable philosophical theory, 
or is it only a simple manner of speaking, a metaphor more or 
less happy? If it is a metaphor, 1 ask what is the theory con¬ 
cealed under this metaphor, and where in Locke's work may tlii.s 
theory be found a single time expressed I 1 lind throughout it 
nothing but the metaphor itself. If, in the coini)lete absence of 
every other theory, the two passagc.s which I have j>ist cited, 
were insullicient to establish that the necessity of the conformity 
of the idea to its object, in order to con.stitute truth, is not a 
metaphoi', but a serious theory, I could bring here a multitude of 
other passages which would not leave any doubt in Ibis res])cct. 
Thus, when at the close of the second book Locke treats of ideas 
as real or chimerical, as complete or incomplete, he rests upon 
his theory of conformity or nonconformity oi’ ideas with their 
objects. 

Book II. Chap. XXX. § 1: “Ii’enl ideas are cavforrmhle 
their archetypes. First, by real ideas I mean sucli as have a 
foundation in nature; .such as have a conformity with the real 
being and existence of things, or with their archetypes. Fantas¬ 
tical or chimerical I call such as have no foundation in nature, 
nor have any conformity to that reality of being to which they 
are tacitly referred as to their archetypes.” 

And what is a complete or incomplete idea? A complete idea 
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will be completely conformed to its archetype; an incomplete 
idea, that which will be conformed only in part. 

Book II. Chap. XXXI. § 1: “Those I call adequate which 
perfectly represent those archetypes, which the mind supposes 
them taken from.” 

The theory of complete or incomplete ideas rests on the theory 
of real and chimerical ideas, which rests on the theory of true or 
false ideas, which is wholly in the theory of the conformity of the 
idea to the object. This point is of so much importance, that to 
take away all uncertainty, I wish once more to quote a passage 
in which Locke lays down the problem itself; and the manner in 
which he lays it down excludes all ambiguity in the solution 
which he gives of it. 

Book IV. Chap. IV. § 3: “But what shall be here the cri¬ 
terion? How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
own ideas, know that they agree with things themselves? This, 
though it seems not to W'ant difficulty, yet, I think, there be two 
sorts of ideas that, wo may be assured, agree with things . . . .” 
§ 4: “Simple ideas carry with them all the conformity which is 
intended, or which our state requires; for they represent to us 
things, under those appearances, which they are fitted to produce 
in us;’ and farther on: “This conformity between our simple 
ideas, and the existence of things, is sufficient for real know¬ 
ledge.” 

It is impossible to express one’s self more categorically. It is 
not then a mere manner of speaking, a metaphor thrown off in 
passing; it is wholly a theory, wholly a system: let us examine it 
seriously. 

Behold truth and error, reality and chimera resolved into the 
representation or non-representation of the object by the idea, into 
the conformity or noncomformity of the idea to the object. There 
is knowledge on this condition and on this condition alone, that 
the idea represents its object, is conformed to it. But on what 
condition does an idea represent its object and is conformed to it? 
On this condition, that this idea resembles it, that this idea is with 
its object in the relation of a copy to the original. Think of the 
value of the words: the conformity of an idea to its object cannot 
signify anything else, except the resemblance of this idea taken 
as a copy, with the object taken as an original. This is certainly 
Vhat Locke expresses by the word archetypes, which he uses to 
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designate the objects of ideas. Now, if the conformity of the 
idea to the object is only the resemblance of the copy with the 
eriginal, with its archetype, 1 say that in this case the idea is 
taken only as an image. The idea must evidently be an image, 
in order to resemble something, in order to represent something. 
Behold, then, the representative reduced to an image. But oh*- 
serve it closely, and you will sec that every image implies some¬ 
thing material. C’an we conceive an image of anything tiiat is 
immaterial? Every image is necessarily sensible and material, or 
it is merely a metaphor, a supposition which we have abandoned. 
Thus, in the last analysis, to say that there is knowledge if tiio 
idea is conformed to its objcet, and that no knowledge is possible 
except on this condition, is to j)retend that there is no knowledge 
except on the condition that a thing be the image of this thing, 
that is, its material image. All knowledge is, then, involved in 
the following question: Have we, concerning beings, ideas which 
represent them to u.s, which resemble them, which are their 
images, which are their material images? or, have wo not such 
images ? If we have, knowledge is possible; if wo have not, it 
is impossible. But, in fact, human knowledge embraces the ex¬ 
terior world, the soul, and God. If, then, the knowledge of these 
objects is possible and real, it is so only on the afores.aid condition, 
to wit, that concerning these beings wo have ideas which are con¬ 
formed to them, ide.as which represent them, which resemble 
them, which are images of them, and, once more, material image.«. 
Have we or have we not idea-images, material images of God, of 
the soul, of the exterior world? S.ich is the question. Lot us 
apply it at first to the external world; it is there especially that 
the theory of Locke appears admissible; let us sec what is its 
solidity, its value even upon this ground. 

The idea of the exterior world is the idea of bodies. Bodies 
are known only by their qualities. These qualities are primary 
or secondary. We understand, as you know, Ijy the secondary 
qualities of bodies, tliose which might not exist notwithstanding 
the existence of the body; for exam|)le, the qualities of which we 
acquire an idea by the sense of smell, by the sense of hearing, by 
the sense of taste, by all the senses, except that of touch, and 
perhaps also that of sight. The primary qualities of bodies are 
those which are given to us as the fundamental attributes of 
bodies, without which bodies w’ould not exist for us. The primary 
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quality, excellence, is solidity, which implies more or leas ex¬ 
tension, which directly implies form. We have the conviction 
that every, body is solid, extended, that it has form. We are 
convinced, again, that bodies have the property of causing in us 
those particular modifications which we call taste, sound, odour, 
perhaps even that modification which we call colour. Locke 
grants all this, and it is he who has greatly contributed to spread 
the distinction between the jprimary qualities and the secondary 
qualities of bodies, upon wliich it is not our business here to en¬ 
large. See how he accounts for the acquisition of ideas of the 
primary qualities and of the secondary qualities. 

Book II. Chap. VIII. § 11. “ How primary qualities jirodvce 
their ideas .—The next thing to be considered is, how bodies pro¬ 
duce ideas in us; anil that is manifestly by impulse, the only 
way whicli we can conceive bodies to operate in.” 

§ 12. ‘‘ If then external objects be not united to our minds, 

when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these ori¬ 
ginal qualities in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is 
evident that some motion must be thence continued by our nerves 
or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the 
seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds the particular 
ideas we have of them. And since the extension, figure, number, 
and motion of bodies, of an observable bigness, may be perceived 
at a distance by the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible 
bodies must come fiom them to the eyes, and tliereby convey to 
the brain some motion, which jtroduces these ideas which we 
have of them in us.” 

§ 13. “ IIow secoiuhiri/.—rAfter the same manner that the 

ideas of these original qualities are produced in us, we may con¬ 
ceive that the ideas of second.ary qualities are also produced, viz., 
by the operations of insensible particles on our senses. For it 
being manifest that there are bodies, each whereof are so small 
that we cannot, by any of our senses, discover either their bulk, 
figure, or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and 
water, and others extremely smaller than those, perhaps as much 
smaller than the particles of air and water as the particles of air 
and water ai-e smaller than peas or hailstones; let us suppose at 
present that the different motions and figures, bulk and number 
. of such particles, affecting the several organs of our senses, pro¬ 
duce in us those different sensations which we have from the 
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colours and smells of bodies; v. g., that a violet, by the impulse of 
such insensible particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, 
and in different degrees and modifications of their motions, causes 
the ideas of the blue colour and sweet scent of that llower to be 
produced in our minds, it being no more impossible to conceive 
that God should annex such ideas to such motions, with which 
they have no similitude, than that he should annex the idea of 
pain to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, with 
which that idea hath no resemblance.” 

§ 14. “ What I have said concerning colours and smells may 

be understood also of tastes and sounds, and other the like 
sensible qualities; which, whatever reality we by mistake .attri¬ 
bute to them, are in truth nothing in the objects themselves, but 
powers to produce various .sensations in us, and depend on those 
primary qualities, viz., bulk, figure, texture, .and motion of p.arts, 
as I have said.” 

If you go b.ack to the principle of alt this theory, badly dis¬ 
cussed and b.adly exposed in Locke, you wilt find that it is 
founded in the last analysis on tliis supposition, that, ns bodies 
act upon eacli otlier only by cont.act, and consequently by impul¬ 
sion, so the mind can be in relation with corporeal things only on 
this condition, that there be contact between mind and body, and 
consequently only by so much as there shall be iinpulsitiu of the 
one upon the other. Now, in sensible ide.as which are involun¬ 
tary, and in which, according to Locke, the mind is passive, the 
impulse must come from bodies upon the mind, and not from the 
mind upon bodies, and the contact cannot take place directly, 
but indirectly, by means of particles. Thus the nece.ssityof con¬ 
tact involves that of particles, which, emitted by bodie.s, are in¬ 
troduced by organs into the brain, and thence introduce into the 
soul what are called sensible ideas. The whole theory .sets out 
with the necessity of a contact, and terminates in intermediate 
particles and their action. These particles are in other terms the 
sensible species of the peripatetic scholasticism, to whicli modern 
physics have done justice. There's at present no question con¬ 
cerning sonorous, visible, tangible species; nor can there be any 
question concerning their emission, nor consequently concerning 
the principle which had engendered them, to wit, the necessity 
of contact and of impulsion, as the condition of the acquisition of 
sensible ideas. All this is at present an abandoned hypothesis 
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uponVbicli it would be superfluous to stop. Sensible ideas thus 
formed, once obtained on this condition, which is a chimera, be¬ 
hold in-what these ideas differ from each other. 

According to Locke, the ideas which we have of the primary 
qualities of matter, have this peculiarity, that they resemble their 
object; while the ideas which we have of the secondary qualities 
of matter have this peculiarity, that they do not resemble their 
objects. 

book II. Chap. VIII. § 15. “The ideas of primary qualities 
of bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really 
exist in the bodies themselves; but the ideas produced in us by 
those secondary qualities, have no resemblance of them at all.” 

The ideas of secondary qualities do not resemble these quali¬ 
ties; very well; I immediately conclude, that, according to 
the theory of Locke, the ideas of secondary qualities are mere 
chimeras, and that we have no knowledge of these qualities. 
Remember that all knowledge, according to Locke, rests upon 
ideas, and that knowledge depends upon the resemblance of the 
idea to its object; now, by the confession itself of Locke, the ideas 
of secondary qu.alities do not resemble these qualities; these 
ideas, then, do not contain any knowledge. Let it not be said 
that we have only an incomjdete knowledge of the secondary 
qualities of bodies. If Locke had simply intended to say this, he 
should have said, according to his theory, that the ideas of secon¬ 
dary qualities represent but incoinjiletely their objects; but he 
says that they do not represent them in any manner. Therefore 
they do not contain even the most imperfect knowledge, they do 
not contain any knowledge; they are mere chimeras, as the idea 
of the centaur, etc. The consequence is necessary in the theory 
of Locke. But does this consequence accord with the facts which 
it is our business to explain, and not to destroy? Is it, in fact, 
true that we have any knowledge of the secondary qualities of 
bodies? Far from this, the secondary qualities of bodies, odour, 
sound, savour, and colour, are for us real properties in bodies, to 
which we attribute the power of exciting in us certain modifica¬ 
tions or sensations. We not only have the consciousness of these 
sensations, but we believe that they have causes, and that these 
causes are in bodies. As we might conceive bodies independently 
of these causes or powers, or properties or qualities, we call these 
qualities secondary qualities; we know them, I confess, only in 
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SO far as causes of our sensations: but in short we know thein by 
this title, and this is a real knowledge incontestably found in all 
men. But, according to Locke, knowledge is always on this con¬ 
dition, that the-idea upon which knowledge tunis shall represent 
its object. You have certainly the idea of the secondaiy quali¬ 
ties of bodies in so far as causes of several of your sensations. 
Well, this idea which you all have, and upon which is founded 
almost all your conduct and human life entire, is true, constitutes 
a legitimate knowledge only on condition that it shall be con¬ 
formed to its object, to the causes of your sensations, to tlie 
secondary qualities of bodies. And when I say that it shall l)e 
conformed to them, think that the condition of the conformity 
is nothing less than that of resemblance, that the condition of 
the resemblance is nothing less than the condition of being an 
image, and that the condition of every image is nothing less than 
the condition of being a sensible and material imago: for there is 
no immaterial image. The question, then, is, whether you have 
or have not the material image of the secondary qualities of 
bodies, that is, of those properties of bodies wliich cause in you 
the sensations of colour, of sound, of savour, and of odour. Let 
us see what the material image of a cause can be. A cause, in 
so far as c.ause (and the properties or secondary qualities of bodies 
are nothing else), has no form, no colour; consequently, what 
material image can be made of it ? A cause, whatever it may be, 
whether you place it in the soul or in what is called matter, is 
always a cause, is never any thing but a cau.se; and in so far as 
cause, it falls neither under the liand nor under the eye, it falls 
under none of the senses: it is therefore something of which you 
cannot have, strictly, a sensible idea, an image-idea, a material 
image. Therefore, since you have not, and cannot have the image 
of a cause, and since the secondary qualities of bodies are given 
to you only as causes, it follows that you should not have any 
legitimate knowledge of the secondary qualities of bodies; it 
follows even, strictly .speaking, that you cannot have any legiti¬ 
mate or illegitimate knowledge of them, and that these qualities 
must be for you as if they were not, since you have been able to 
reach them only by the more or less faithful images which you 
make of them, images which are here absolutely wanting to you. 
The denial of the secondary qualities of bodies is then the inevit¬ 
able result of the theory that every idea must represent its object 
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in orier to be true. This result is inevitable; nevertheless expe¬ 
rience contradicts it, and in contradicting it, refutes the prin¬ 
ciple. The ideas of secondary qualities do not in any manner 
resemble their objects, and nevertheless they contain a certain 
knowledge: therefore it is not true that all knowledge supposes 
the resemblance of the idea to its object. 

The theory of Locke is de.stroyed upon the secondary qualities 
of bodies, let us see if it will be more happy in regard to the 
primary qualities. 

Solidity is the primary quality of bodies excellence. Soli¬ 
dity with its degrees and its shades, liardness or softness, impene¬ 
trability or penetrability, envelops extension, which contains 
dimension and form: these are almost all the primary qualities of 
bodies. Locke affirms that the ideas of the primary qualities 
resemble these qualities. It is, in his eyes, their title of legiti- 
inacy. This theory seems true on one point, in that which re¬ 
gards form. In fact, the form of objects, which appertains to 
extension, which appertains to solidity, is painted upon the retina- 
Experience testifies to it, and the conformity of these images to 
their objects seems certainly the foundation of the truth of the 
ideas which we have of the form of objects; but this is only a 
false semblance. 

If the resemblance of the image upon the retina to the form of 
the exterior object is the foundation of the knowledge of the form 
of this object, it follows that tlii.s knowledge could never have 
been acquired except ou the following conditions: 

1st, That we should know that some image is upon the retina. 

'id. That by some proces.s, comj)aring the image upon the 
retina with the exterior object, we should find in fact the image 
which is on the retina similar to the object in respect to form. 

These two conditions are necc.ssary; but are they, in reality, 
fulfilled, in the fiict of the knowledge of the forms of exterior 
objects? Not at all. Fir-st, the knowledge of the image upon 
the retina is a tardy acquisition of experience and of physiology. 
The first men who believed that they had before them figured 
bodies, did not in the least know that there were images upon 
the retina. They were still farther from calling into question the 
resemblances between these images, which they knew not, and 
the forms of the bodies which they knew; and, consequently, 
the condition which is imposed upon the human mind of knowing 
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the image upon the retina, and verifying the conformity of this 
image with its object, is not the process which abandoned to 
itself, and without any system, it naturally employs to know the 
foTms of bodies. Afterwards, observe that if the faithful picture 
of the object on the retina explains the secret of the perception 
of this form, it is necessary that this image should go from the 
retina to the optic nerve, from the ojitic nerve to the brain, 
which, as Locke says, is the audiencc-chamber of the soul, and 
that from this audiencc-chamber it should be introduced into the 
soul itself: but it may be stopped at each step. From the retina 
the image must be transmitted by the optic nerve. Now, who 
does not know that the optic nerve is in a dark region, impene¬ 
trable to light? The optic nerve is dark; no image can then be 
painted upon it; and the image thus abandons us. Besides, the 
brain, this audience-cJianiber, is also in a dark region; the soul, 
which, according to the theory of Locke, must look upon the 
retina in order to encounter an image of the form of the body, 
and which must see this image, .and see it conformed to its origi¬ 
nal, can make this observation neither upon the optic nerve, nor 
upon the brain. 

We have, thus to spe.ak, closed all the avenues of the sotil to 
the hypothesis of the idea-im.age; in the perception of the form 
of objects, we do not find the three things—figured objects—a 
soul capable of perceiving the figures of these objects—an inter¬ 
mediate image between the real lorm of objects .and the soul; 
figured objects alone exist, and a soul endowed with the faculty 
of perceiving them with their forms. The existence of the image 
of the figure of objects upon the retina is a re.al fact, which is, 
doubtless, the previous condition of the perception of visible ap¬ 
pearances, but not the foundation of this perception, which pre¬ 
cedes it, but does not constitute it nor in any wise explain it. 
The existence of the im.age of the figure of objects upon the re¬ 
tina, a simple condition and an exterior condition of the phenome¬ 
non of vision, transformed into a complete explanation of this phe¬ 
nomenon, is the source of the hypothesis of the idea-image, as to 
the perception of the forms of objects. It has still another. Not 
only is the soul endowed with the faculty of perceiving the forms 
of present objects, certain organic conditions being fulfilled'; but 
again, when these objects are absent, it is endowed with the fa¬ 
culty of recalling them, not only of knowing that they were, but 
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of representing them such as they were, and with the forms which 
we had perceived in them when they were present. The memory 
has really this imaginative power; we imagine objects precisely 
as we perceive them; this is incontestable. But in the imagina¬ 
tion of the forms of absent objects, as in the perception of the 
forms of present objects, there are but two terms, the absent ob¬ 
jects, and the soul which can represent them when absent; or 
rather, in this case, there is realty nothing but the soul, which, in 
the absence of the objects, recalls them with their forms, as if 
they were before it. Now, in the soul which represents past 
objects, poetry may very well detach the representation itself 
from the objects and consider it apart, as a proper element and 
subsisting by itself; it is the right of poetry, but not that of 
philosophical analysis, which cannot legitimately convert abstrac¬ 
tions into realities. Abstraction realised, the participle or adjec¬ 
tive converted into a substantive, is the second .source of the hy¬ 
pothesis of the idea-image, not to call to mind vicious conditions of 
the communication between bodies imposed upon the intelligence. 

As yet we have only discussed the jdienomenon of vision, of 
the form of external objects: what would it then be, if we dis¬ 
cussed other primary qualities of bodies, for example, the primary 
quality par excellence, solidity? Would you dare to revive the 
scholastic hypothesis of the tangible species, in order to make a 
match for the visual image upon the retina? Would you place 
this tangible species upon the mysterious avenues of the nerves 
and of the bi-ain, which the image of the form was unable to tra¬ 
verse? Be it so: let us suppose that this tangible species, this 
image-idea of solidity, has arrived as far as the soul, and let us 
see if it satislies the fundamental condition of the theory of Locke, 
if it is conformed or not conformed to its model, to solidity itself. 
What is solidity? Solidity, as we have seen, is resistance. 
Where there is no resistance, there is for us nothing but ourselves. 
When resistance begins, then, for us, begins something besides 
ourselves: the outward, the exterior, nature, the world. If so¬ 
lidity is something that resists, it is a resisting cause; and again, 
for the primary qualities of bodies as well as for their secondary 
qualities, we are brought back to the idea of cause; here again 
it is necessary, in order that we may have the legitimate know¬ 
ledge of the resisting cau.se, of solidity, it is necessary, I say, that 
we should have an idea which is conformed to it, which is similar 
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to it, which is the image of the resisting cause, and which is its 
material image. Such is the systematic condition of the know¬ 
ledge of the primary quality of bodies. But I have shown that 
there cannot be a material image of any cause; there cannot then 
be one of a resisting cause, of solid, that is, of the fundamental 
quality of bodies. 

Thus we have not a more legitimate idea of the primary quali¬ 
ties of bodies, than of their secondary qualities, if we have this 
legitimate idea on condition that this idea shall be a material 
image of its object. But we have not yet finished; as yet we 
are only at the entrance of the exterior world. Not only has 
body secondary qualities and primary qualities, which I have just 
enumerated, and which I have just demonstrated as incompatible 
with the theory of Locke; but again, we believe that, under these 
secondary and primary qualities, there is something that is the 
subject of all these qualities, something which really exists in a 
permanent manner, whilst the qualities are in a movement and in 
a perpetual alteration; we all believe in the existence of a sub¬ 
ject, of a substance of these qualities. Now, according to the 
theory, the idea of this substance is legitimate only on condition 
that it is conformed to its object, to wit, the substance of the 
body; and the idea, in order to■ be conformed to its object, in 
order to resemble it, must be its image, and every image must 
be material. But I ask you, if it is possible to have a material 
image of substance? it is evidently impossible; then you have no 
idea of substance and of the reality of bodies. 

Not only do you believe in the real and substantial existence 
of bodies, but you believe that these bodies, whose fundamental 
attribute is solidity, resistance, are somewhere, in a place, in 
space. You all have the idea of space. But you can have it 
only on condition that the idea which you have of it represents 
it, is its material image; and as we have seen, one of the charac¬ 
ters of space is, that it cannot be confounded with the bodies 
which fill it and measure it, but which do not constitute it. 
Then it is impossible cl fortiori, that you can have a material 
image of that which does not materially exist, when you cannot 
have such an image of bodies and of their fundamental attributes 
or accessories. 

' It is the same in regard to time. You believe that the move¬ 
ments of bodies and the succession of their movements are ac- 
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cotnplished in time, and you do not confound -the succession of 
the movements of bodies with the time which it measures, and 
which it no more constitutes than tlie collection of bodies ccmsti- 
tutes space. You have the idea of time distinct from all succes¬ 
sion ; if you have it, it is again, by the theory of Locke, on the 
condition that you have an idea which is conformed to it, an 
idea-image. But you cannot have an idea-image of time, since 
time is distinct from the movements of bodies, and does not 
fall under any sense; then you cannot have a legitimate idea 
of it. 

I could pursue this discussion much farther; but I think that 
I have carried it far enough to demonstrate that if, relatively to 
the exterior world, our ideas are true only on condition that they 
are representative ideas, ideas conformed to their objects, images 
and m.aterial images of their objects, wo should have no legiti¬ 
mate idea of the exterior world, nor of secondary qualities, nor of 
primary qualities, nor of their subject, nor of space, nor of time. 
Therefore the theory of the material image concludes by destroy¬ 
ing the legitimate knowledge of matter and of the exterior 
world. 

The objections which I have just presented to you are so 
natural and so simple, that Locke could not even lay down the 
problem as he has laid it down without suspecting them in part; 
and they presented themselves to him with sufficient strength to 
shake his conviction of tlie existence of the exterior world. He 
does not place this existence in question, but he confesses that on 
the sole foundation of the representative idea, the knowledge of 
bodies has not a perfect certainty; he thinks, at the same time, 
that it goes beyond simple probability. “ But yet, if after all,” 
says Locke, “ any one will question the existence of all things, or 
our knowledge of any thing, I must desire him to consider that 
we have such an assurance of the existence of things without us, 
as is sufficient to direct us in the attaining the good, and avoiding 
the evil, which is caused by them; which is the important con¬ 
cernment we have of being made acquainted with them.” This 
is almost the language of scepticism. 

Nevertheless, Locke is not sceptical in regard to the existence 
of bodies; notwithstanding his theory of ideas, he is clearly ideal¬ 
istic. He is attached to the great peripatetic and sensualistic 
family, in which the theory of species, and sensible species, had 
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the authority of a dogma, and the duty of giving and explaining 
the exterior world. Of sensible species, the seventeenth century 
in general, and Locke in particular, have made sensible ideas, 
provided with all the qualities of species, representatives of their 
objects and emanating from them. There is, then, no idealistic 
design in Locke’s theory of ideas. On the contrary, Locke is 
convinced that these ideas, in so far as representatives, are the 
only solid foundation which can be given for the knowledge of 
exterior objects; only he acknowledge.^, partly against his will, 
Ae peripatetic hypothesis of specie.?, transformed into the mo¬ 
dern theory of sensible ideas, turns against his aim, and that 
although tliis hypothesis has an evidently materialistic character, 
since in it ideas are necessarily images and material images, it has 
not the power to give matter legitimately. Judge what it must 
be in regard to the spiritual world, the soul, and God; I shall 
be brief. 

Remember tbe general principle of Locke. We have no legiti¬ 
mate knowledge whatever, e.xcept on condition that the ideas 
which we have of it be conformed to their object. Now, every 
one believes in the existence of his soul, that i.s, in the existence 
of something in us, which feels, which wills, which thinks. Those 
even who do not believe in the spiritual existence of this subject, 
have never doubted the existence of its faculties, the existence of 
the sensibility, for example, that of the will, that of the thought. 
Well, think of it: you have no legitimate knowledge of thought, 
of will, of sensibility, except on condition that the ideas which 
you have of them represent them; and these ideas must be 
images, and consequently material images. See into what an 
abyss of absurdities we have fallen. In order to know thought 
and will, which are immaterial, we must necessarily have a mate¬ 
rial image which resembles them. But what is a material image 
of thought and of will? The same absurdity exists in regard to 
the sensibility. The absurdity is greater, if possible, in regard 
to the substance of these faculties, in regard to the soul, and then 
in regard to the unity and identity of this soul, and then in re¬ 
gard to the time in which the operations of the faculties of this 
soul are fulfilled, sensations, volitions, thoughts. 

Behold, then, the spiritual world crumbling like the material 
world. Simply because we have no legitimate ideas of our facul¬ 
ties and of their subject, except on the condition of these ideas 
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being material images, it is evident that we have no legitimate 
knowledge of our soul, of its faculties, and of our whole interior 
being, intellectual and moral. The difficulty here even seems 
greater than in regard to the material world, or at least it shakes 
still more the successor of Bacon and of Hobbes. As to the 
material world, he had acknowledged that many objections ex¬ 
isted against his theory of ideas, but these objections did not 
seem insurmountable, and he believed that they still left us a 
certain knowledge of the material world, sufficient for our wants; 
by this he pretended to open the door only to a semi-scepticisti® 
It was doubtless a weakness; for the idea of Locke, a material 
image, in nowise representing bodies, either complete or incom¬ 
plete, no idea of bodies should have been admitted; he should 
have gone on to absolute scepticism. Locke is arrested by good 
sense and by the evidence which, in his school, surrounds the 
objects of sense and the physical world. But when he arrives at 
the spiritual world, to which the sensualistic school adheres less 
closely, the arguments which naturally arise from his own theory, 
strike him more forcibly, and see what he declares, Book IV. 
Chap. XI. § 12: “We can no more know that these are finite 
spirits really existing, by the idea we have of such beings in our 
minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he 
can come to know that things answering those ideas do really 
exist.” This seems to me to be absolute scepticism; and you, per¬ 
haps, think that the last conclusion of Locke will be that there is no 
knowledge of finite spirits, consequently none of our soul, conse¬ 
quently again, none of any of the faculties of our soul; for the 
objection is as valid against the phenomena of the soul as against 
its substance. It is here he should have terminated; but he did 
not dare to do it, because there is no philosopher at the same time 
more wise and more inconsistent than Locke. What does he then 
dol 

In the danger in which his philosophy throws him, he aban¬ 
dons his philosophy, and all philosophy, and he appeals to Chris¬ 
tianity, to revelation, to faith; and by faith and revelation, he 
does not understand a faith, a natural revelation; he understands 
faith and revelation in the peculiar theological sense, and he con¬ 
cludes thus: “ Therefore concerning the existence of finite spirits, 

• as well as several other things, we must content ourselves with 
the evidence of faith.” Thus, Locke himself meets the inevitable 
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consequences to which I wished to lead him. Speaking as a phi¬ 
losopher and not as a theologian, I said that if we have no otlier 
reason for believing in the existence of spirit than the hypothesis 
of the representative idea, we have no good reason for believing 
in it, Locke grants it, proclaims it himself, and throws himself 
into the arms of faith. I shall not leave him there. The world 
of faith is interdicted to him as well as the world of spirit and 
that of matter; he could penetrate it only by the grossest para¬ 
logism. Locke has no more right, he has still less right to 
IwUeve in faith, in revelation, in Christianity, than to believe in 
tM finite spirits which we are and in the matter which is before 
us. 

Revelation supposes two things: 1st, doctrines emanating from 
Cod; 2d, a book in which these doctrines are deposited and pre¬ 
served. This book, although its contents be divine and sacred, 
is itself material; it is a body, and I here refer Locke to the ob¬ 
jections which I have made against tlic legitimate knowledge of 
bodies, if we have no other foundation for believing in them than 
.the idea-image which represents them to us. Thus we can have 
no legitima^ knowledge of the book in which the sacred doctrine.s, 
revealed by God, are contained. . If it is thus in regard to the 
book, what become of the doctrines which it contains 1 Besides, 
these doctrines come from God. 

And what is God 1 a spirit, and, apparently, an infinite spirit. 
Now, we have just seen that Locke was unable, according to his 
theory, to admit the legitimate existence of finite spirits; and, 
incredible as it may seem, in order to make me admit the exis¬ 
tence of finite spirits, he proposes to have me begin by admitting 
the existence of an infinite spirit! But is not this explaining 
ohsairum per obscurius? A while since the human mind was 
condemned to have no knowledge of finite spirits, because it could 
have no ideas conformed to them, and now, for greater facility, it 
must have an idea of the infinite spirit, which perfectly repre¬ 
sents it! But if it cannot represent a finite it will be still less 
able to represent an infinite spirit; it cannot evidently do it on 
the condition of Locke, that is, on the condition of forming an 
image of it, and moreover a material image; therefore there is no 
infinite spirit, no God; therefore no possible revelation. Every¬ 
where at each step, in the theory of Locke, we have an abyss of 
paralogism. 
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If it 13 true that we hare no legitimate knowledge, no true idea 
except on the condition that this idea represents its object, that 
it be conformed to an image, and a material image of this object, 
which I have shown to be the rigorous condition of the hypothesis 
of ideas, it follows that we have no legitimate idea of the exterior 
world, of the world of spirits, of souls, of ourselves, and still less 
of God, to whom Locke appeals. Consequently it follows in the 
last analysis that we have no true idea of beings, and that we' 
have no other legitimate knowledge than that of our ideas, less 
of their object, whatever it may be, beginning by our own not 
sonal being itself. Such a consequence overwhelms the theory ;of 
ideas, and this consequence proceeds invincibly from this theory. 
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LECTURE XXII. 

ESSAY, FOURTH BOOK. BEI’RESKNTATIVE IDEAS 
^ CONTINUED. 

% 

Siminiafv and continuation of the prccotling loctui'o.—Of the idou, no 
longer in relation to tlic object which it (jlioulil represent, but in r<jlatioii 
to the mind which perceives it and in wliich it is found.—The idea-image, 
taken materially, implies a material subject; whence materialism.— 
Tidvcn spiritually, it can give luntlu r bodies nor spirit.—That tbe r('pr<‘- 
sentativo idea laid down as the only primitive datum of spirit in tbe 
search after reality, condemns to a i>aroiogi8m, it being impossible that 
any representative i<loa can be judged to ixiprcsont W(;U or ill, exccijit by 
comparing it with its original, witli reality itself, to whi<-h, in the hypo¬ 
thesis of tlie representative bloa, we can ari ive only by the idea.—That 
knowledge is <liroct and without inteniiodialion.—Of judgments, of j)ro- 
positiuns, of ideas.—lleturii to the questimi of iuiiate ideas. 

1 AM now about to resume and complete the last lecture. Ac¬ 
cording to Locke, knowledge is entirely in the relation of the idea 
to its object," and this knowledge is true or false according as the 
relation of the idea to the object is a relation of conformity or of 
nonconformity: the idea in order to 1 e true, in order to he the 
foundation of legitimate knowledge, must be similar to its object, 
must represent it, and be its image. Now, what is the condition 
of an idea-image? Tliere is no image without figure, without 
something extended, without something sensible and material. 
The ide<a-image implies then something material; and if the truth 
of knowledge is resolved into the conformity of the idea to its 
object, it is resolved into the conformity of an imago, taken ma¬ 
terially, to its object, whatever it may be. 

Remark that the theory of the representative idea, as the basis 
of consciousness, is in Locke a universal theory, without limit, 
without exception: it must therefore account for all knowledge; 
it must go as far as human knowledge can go; it embraces God, 
spirits, bodies; for all this falls more or less under knowledge. If 
then we can know nothing, neither God, nor spirits, nor bodies, 
except by the ideas which represent them, and which represent them 
VOL. XI. N 
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on condition of being material images of them, the question is to 
know whether we have of these objects, of these beings, ideas, 
faithful images, taken materially. 

The problem, thus reduced to its most simple expression, has 
been easily resolved. I think that it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the exterior world itself, which the idea-image seems able 
most easily to give us, entirely escapes us if it can come only by 
the idea-image; for there is no sensible idea which may be an 
image of the world, of exterior objects, of bodies. 

We have first considered in regard to bodies the qualities call% 
secondary qualities, which are, you know, properties beyond our 
grasp in their nature, and appreciable solely by their effects, that 
is, pure causes, the causes of our sensations. Now it is evident 
that there is not, that there cannot bo an image, a material image 
of a cause. As to the primary qualities of bodies, there is among 
them one, figure, which seems proper to be represented by the 
idea-image; and in fact, it is certain that the visible appearance, 
the figure of exterior bodies placed before us, before the organ of 
vision, is painted upon the retina. But 1st, the first one who 
knew the visible figure of a body was perfectly ignorant that this 
visible figure was painted upon the retina: it was not then to 
the knowledge of this picture upon the retina, and to the know¬ 
ledge of the conformity of this picture to its object, that he owed 
the knowledge of the reality of the external figure; 2d, then this 
picture is confined to the retina; in order to go to the brain, which 
is the audience-chamber of the soul, as Locke says, it would be 
necessary that it should traverse the optic nerve, which is in an ob¬ 
scure region; and were the optic nerve in a luminous region, the 
image, after having traversed the optic nerve, would arrive at the 
brain, which is itself incontestably obscure, and there the idea- 
image would perish, before arriving at the soul. Thus it is a con¬ 
dition of the phenomena of vision that there should be on the 
retina an image of the object; but it is only the exterior condi¬ 
tion, unknown to the soul itself; it is neither the direct founda¬ 
tion nor the explanation. Besides, if the idea-image plays a cer¬ 
tain part in the phenomena of vision, it is not at all applied to 
other phenomena, to those of touch, for example, by which we 
derive the knowledge of the primary quality of bodies, to wit, 
. solidity, resistance. We have demonstrated that there can be no 
ideal-image of resistance, of solidity; for the solidity and resistance 
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is resolved into the idea of a cause, of a resisting cause, and it has 
been demonstrated that there can be no idea image of cause. 

So much for the primary as well as secondary qualities of 
bodies. If the idea-image represents no quality of bodies, still 
less does it represent the subject of these qualities, that substra¬ 
tum which escapes the reach of the senses, and consequently does 
not fall under an image borrowed from the senses. Also space, 
which must not be confounded with the bodies which it contains, 
cannot be given by the idea-image. It is the same with time; it 
it the same with all cognitions which are attached to the genera! 
knowledge of the exterior world. Therefore, as the idea-image 
can represent only forms, and as it plays a part only in the circle 
of the phenomena of vision, and as even there it is only the con¬ 
dition of these phenomena, it follows that if the exterior world 
has no other way of arriving at the intelligence than that of the 
representative idea, it does not and cannot arrive there. 

The difficulties of the hypothesis of the representative idea are 
redoubled when the spiritual world is considered. Locke recog¬ 
nises them; he admits that, since in fact the ideal-image cannot 
represent the qualities of spirits, inasmuch as there is no image of 
that which has no figure, either the knowledge of spirit must be 
renounced, or, to obtain it, we must have recourse to faith, to 
revelation. But revelation is for us a book which contains doc¬ 
trines revealed by God. There are here, therefore, two things, a 
book and God. As to the book, wo refer it to the exterior world: 
no representative idea being able to give certain knowledge of a 
sensible object, can consequently give that of a book; the book 
sacred or not, cannot be certainly known and be the certain foun¬ 
dation of the existence of spirit. God remains; but to have re¬ 
course to God in order to justify the knowledge of spirit, is to have 
recourse to spirit in order to justify the knowledge of spirit, and to 
take for granted what is in question. The sole difference between 
the spirit of God and our spirit, is that the spirit of God is in¬ 
finite, whilst ours is finite, which, far from diminishing the diffi¬ 
culty, increases it. Thus the representative idea, examined in 
every way, can give no real knowledge; neither that of body, nor 
that of spirits, and still less the knowledge of the infinite spirit to 
which Locke gratuitously appeals. 

Absolute scepticism is therefore the inevitable consequence of 
the theory of the representative idea; and absolute scepticism is 
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here nothing less than absolute nihilism. In fact, you legitimately 
have in this theory neither secondary qualities, nor primary 
qualities of bodies, nor the subject of these qualities, nor space in 
which bodies are placed, nor time in which their motions are 
accomplished and their duration lapses. Still less have you 
legitimately the qualities of your spirit; the spirit itself, the 
spirit of your fellow-beings, the finite spirit; much less God, the 
infinite spirit: you have then nothing, absolutely nothing, except 
the idea itsclfj that idea which should represent everything and 
which represents nothing, and lets no real knowledge come to you. 
Eehold where we now are, and the dilficulties arc far from being 
exhausted. We have thus far considered the idea, the idea- 
image, in its relation with its object which it ought to represent, 
to wit, bodies, our spirits, and God; let us now consider it on an¬ 
other side, in its relation with mind, which should perceive it and 
in which it should be found. 

The idea represents neither body, nor spirit, nor God; it can 
give no object, as we liave demonstrated: but is necessarily in a 
Subject. IIow is it there ? What is the relation of the idea, not 
with its object, but with its subject? 

llccollcct to what condition we have condemned the represen¬ 
tative idea. If it represents, it miist have in itself some figure, 
something.materi.al: it is, therefore, something material. Behold 
then the representative idea, which is something material in the 
subject where it is found. But it is clear that the subject of the 
idea, the subject which perceives, contains, and possesses the idea, 
can be of no other nature than the idea itself. The representative 
idea is something with figure, like the shadows which are painted 
in a magic lantern; it can, therefore, exist oidy in something an- 
alogo\is, in a subject of the same nature, figured like the idea, hav¬ 
ing parts, like it, extended and material. Hence the destruction 
of the simplicity and the spirituality of the subject of the idea, 
that is, of the soul, or, in a single word, materialism, is the neces¬ 
sary consequence of the theory of the representative idea in rela¬ 
tion to its subject. 

The result was already in the principle, and this consequence 
only brings to view the vice of the origin of the representative 
idea. In fact; the origin of this theory, you know, is in the hypo¬ 
thesis that the mind knows bodies, communicates with bodies, 
only in the same manner that bodies communicate with each other. 
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Now bodies communicate with each other either by immediate 
impulsion upon each other, or iudireotly by the intermediation of 
one or several bodies, which, receiving an impulse from the preced¬ 
ing, communicate it to that which followsj so that it is always 
impulsion, whether immediate or mediate, that makes the com¬ 
munication of bodies. If, therefore, the mind knows bodies, it 
can know them only in the manner in which bodies communicate 
with each other, by impulsion. But we do not see that there is 
immediate and direct impulsion of bodies upon the mind, nor ol 
mind upon bodies; the communication, the impulsion must he 
made at a distance, that is, through an intermediate. This inter¬ 
mediate is the idea. The idea emanates from bodies, such is its 
first character; its second character is, that it represents them, and 
it will easily represent bodies, since it comes from them. The re¬ 
presentation is founded upon omission. But the emission, which 
is the first root of the representative idea, condemns it to be ma¬ 
terial. This is already a strong inclination to materialism ; see 
now what renders this inclination much stronger. Not only the 
mind knows not bodies except as bodies communicate with each 
other, but the mind knows minds only as it knows bodies; and 
as it knows bodies only through the intermediate of the represen¬ 
tative idea, it knows minds only through the same intermediate. 
A theory, materialistic in its origin, is applied at 
knowledge of bodies, then is transferred to the knowledge of spirit; 
it was then quite natural that its last expression should be mate¬ 
rialism. And I do not impose upon this theory consequences lo 
gically necessary, but which it has not borne; in fact, the school 
of Locke grounds in part upon the theory of the representative 
idea, its denial of the soul’s spirituality. According to his school, 
several ideas in the soul, taken materially, suppose something ex¬ 
tended in the soul; and even a single idea, being an image, is 
already something figured which supposes an analogous subject. 
The common expression : Objects make an impression upon the 
mind, is not a metaphor for this school, it is reality itself I re¬ 
fer you to Hartley, to Darwin, to Priestley, and to their English 
or other successors. IVe shall meet with them again at the pro¬ 
per time and place. 

Does any one wish to save the spirituality of the soul, and, at 
the same time, the theory of the representative idea? He has, on 
the one side, material ideas, material images; on the other, a simple 
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soul, and, consequently, an abyss between the modification audits 
subject. How is this abyss to be bridged over? what relation is 
there between the material image and the subject of this image, 
if we wish to maintain that this subject is simple, extended, spi¬ 
ritual ? Intermediates must then be found between the idea- 
images and their subject, the soul. Images were already the 
intermediates between body and soul; now there must be inter¬ 
mediates between these first intermediates, or idea-images, and 
the soul; there must be new intermediates, that is, new ideas. 
But these new ideas, in order to serve as intermediates between 
the first idea and the soul, should represent these ideas; in order 
to represent images they should be images themselves; and if they 
are images, they are material. The difficulty then continually re¬ 
turns: either the idea-images do not enter into the soul, or they 
stamp it with materiality. It is vain to subtilize these ideas, 
it is vain to refine the intermediate; either, notwithstanding 
all these refinements, it is left material, and the material image 
stamps its subject with materiality; or, rather, it is necessary ab¬ 
solutely to renounce the idea-image, the material idea, and, while 
preserving the theory of the representative idea, to majee the idea 
spiritual. 

This has been done, the material idea-image has been abandoned 
for the spij^tual idea. But what is the result of this modification 
of the theory wliich wo are examining ? I admit that, if the idea 
is spiritual, it permits a spiritual subject, and there is place for 
the simplicity and the immateri.%lity of the soul; but then the 
hypothesis of emission is evidently destroyed, and with it the hy¬ 
pothesis of representation. In fact, I pray you, what is a spiritual 
idea as an image of a material object 1 Spirit is that which ad¬ 
mits none of the properties which constitute what is called matter; 
it is, therefore, that which admits neither solidity, nor extent, nor 
figure. But how could that which is neither solid, nor extended, 
nor figured, represent what is e.xtended, solid, figured 1 What can 
be the spiritual idea of solid 1 What can be the spiritual idea of 
extension, of form? It is evident that the spiritual idea cannot 
represent bo<ly. Docs it represent spirit any more ? No better; 
for, once more, there is no representation where there is no resem¬ 
blance, and there is resemblance only between figures. That 
which is figured can represent that which is figured; but where 
there is no figure, there is no possible matter for resemblance, 
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consequently, none for representation. Spirit cannot represent 
spirit. A spiritual idea, therefore, can in no manner represent 
any spiritual quality or any spiritual subject; and the spiritual 
idea which destroys the possible knowledge of body destroys not 
less, destroys even more, the possible knowledge of spirit, of finite 
spirits such as we are, and of the infinite spirit, God. Hence, 
even from the bosom of sensualism, there springs a kind of ideal¬ 
ism which, together with matter, would dispense with spirit and 
God himself. Do not believe, I pray you, that it is only reason¬ 
ing which imposes these new consequences on the theory of ideas. 
As Hartley and Priestley prove that I have not gratuitously bor¬ 
rowed materialism from the theory of ideas, taken as material 
images, so the history of another branch of the school of Locke 
demonstrates that it is not I who condemn the theory of the spi¬ 
ritual idea to destroy both body and spirit. It destroys body, as 
Berkeley* testifies, who is armed with this theory in order to de¬ 
ny all material existence. It destroys spirit, testifies Hume“, who, 
taking from the hands of Berkeley the arms which had served to 
destroy the material world, and turning them against the spiritual, 
has destroyed with them both the finite spirit which we are, and 
the infinite spirit; the human soul and God. 

It is necessary to go to the extent of these principles ; the re¬ 
presentative idea, considered relatively to its subject and as its 
material image, leads to materialism; and, taken spiritually, it 
leads to the destruction of both body and spirit, to absolute scep¬ 
ticism and to absolute nihilism. Now, it is an incontestable fact 
that we have the knowledge of bodies, that we have the knowledge 
of our spirit. We have this double knowledge, and yet we could 
not have obtained it by the theory of the representative idea; 
therefore, this theory does not reproduce the true process of the 
human mind. According to Locke, the representative idea is the 
only way of legitimate knowledge; therefore, this way being 
wanting to us, we are in the absolute impossibility of ever arriv¬ 
ing at knowledge; we do arrive at it, however; consequently, wo 
arrive at it by some other way than that of the representative idea, 
and consequently, again, the theory of the representative idea is a 
chimera. 

* First Series, Vol. 3, Lecture 8, p. 43,. etc., and Vol. 4, Lecture 20, p. 

> First Series, Vol. I, Lecture 10, and Vol. 4, Lecture 20, pp. 3C0-3C9, 
etc. 
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I p farther; I change ground altogether; I admit that the 
Idea has a representative virtue, I admit the reality of the repre¬ 
sentation; I will indeed believe, with Locke and all his partisans, 
that we know only by representative ideas, and that, in fact, ideas 
have the marvellous property of representing their objects. Let 
it be so; but upon what condition do ideas represent things? 
You know, on the condition of being conformed to them. I sup¬ 
pose that if we knew not that the idea is conformed to its object, 
we should not know what it represents; we should have no real 
knowledge of this object. And yet upon what condition can we 
know that an idea is conformed to its object, that it is a faithful 
cbpy of the original which it represents? Nothing is more sim¬ 
ple: upon this condition, that we should know the original. We 
must have under our eyes the original and the copy, in order to 
be able to relate the copy to the original, and to pronounce that 
the copy is, in fact, a faithful copy of the original. But suppose 
we have not the original, what can we say of the copy ? Can 
you say, in the absence of the original, that the copy, which 
alone is under your eye, is a faithful copy of the original, which 
you do not possess, which you have never seen? No, certainly; 
you cannot be sure that the copy is a faithful copy, nor that it is 
an unfaithful copy; you cannot even alhrm that it is a copy. If 
we know things only by ideas, and if we know them only on 
condition that ideas faithfully represent them, we can know that 
the ideas faithfully represent them only on condition that, on the 
one hand, we see the things, and, on the other, the ideas; it is 
then, and-only then, that we can decide that the ideas are con¬ 
formed to the things. Thus, in order to know whether you have 
a true idea of God, of the soul, of bodies, you must have, on the 
one hand, God, bodies, and the soul, and, on the other, the idea 
of God, the idea of the soul, the idea of body, to the end that, 
comparing the idea with its object, you may decide whether 
it is or is not conformed to its object. Let us choose an ex¬ 
ample. 

I wish to know whether the idea which I have of body is true. 
T must have both the idea which I form of body and the body 
itself, and then I must compare them and judge. 

I take, therefore, from the hands of Locke, the idea of body 
. such as Locke himself has furnished it to me. In order to know 
whether it is true, I must compare it with body itself This sup- 
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poses that I know body; for if 1 do not know it, with what can 
I compare the idea of body, in order to know whether it is true 
or false. It is necessary to suppose that I know body. But how 
have 1 been able to know it? In the theory of Locke, you are 
aware, you can know only the ideas which represent things to 
you. Now, I know this body; therefore, in the theory of Locke, 1 
know it only by the ideas which represent it to me; therefore 1 
know not this body itself, this body which it would be necessary 
for me to know in order to compare it with the idea which 1 
have of it; I only know its idea, that is, I could compare an idea 
with an idea, a copy with a copy. Here is still no original; 
therefore the comparison, the verification, is impossible. In or¬ 
der that the verification might conduct me to a rdsult, it i.s 
necessary that this second idea, which 1 have of body, in the 
knowledge which I suppose I have of body, should bo a true 
idea, an idea conformed to its object; but 1 am able to know 
whether this second idea is true only on the condition that 1 
compare it; and with wliat? with the body, with the original; 
therefore it is necessary that 1 should in some other way have 
cognisance of the body, in order to know whether tliis second is 
conformed to it. Let us see then. 1 know the liody; but how- 
do 1 know it? In the theory of Locke, 1 always know it only 
by the idea which I can have of it; there is still only an idea 
here with which I must compare the second idea which I have of 
body; I cannot pass beyond the idea; continue thus as long as 
you please, you will go round in an impassable circle of ideas 
which will never lot you arrive at a real object, and will never 
lay the foundation of a comparison, since a legitimate comparison 
would suppose that you have, on the one hand, the copy, and on 
the other hand, the original, and since you would never have 
anything but an idea, then another idea, and so on; therefore 
you could never compare anything but ideas, but copies. And 
still in order to say that there are copies, it would be necessary 
that you should have the original itself, which escapes you, and 
will for ever escape you, in every theory of knowledge which con¬ 
demns the mind to know only by the intermediate of representa¬ 
tive ideas. 

Thus, in the last analysis, the object, the original, continually 
escaping the immediate grasp of the human mind, can never be 
brought under the eyes of the human mind, nor consequently 
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authorize a comparison with the copy, with the idea. You will 
therefore never know whether the idea that you have of body is 
conformed or nonconformed, faithful or unfaithful, true or false. 
You will have this idea without knowing even whether it has an 
object or not. 

We cannot remain thus, and, in order to assist Locke, I will 
make a supposition. I will suppose that, in fact, we have under 
our eyes, not only the idea of the original, but the original itself. 

1 will suppose that we directly know the original; then the com¬ 
parison is possible: let us proceed to make it. But I remark, 
beforehand, that the supposition which I make, that of an original 
directly known, which supposition is the necessary basis of every 
comparison, which comparison is the necessary basis of even 
Locke’s theory, I remark, I say, that this supposition exactly de¬ 
stroys this theory. In fact, if we suppose we have an original 
directly known, we suppose that we can know otherwise than by 
representative ideas. 

But I proceed, and ask whether this original which we know 
directly, otherwise than by representative ideas, is a chimera? 
No. If it were a chimera, to compare the idea with a chimerical 
object would lead you to nothing. You therefore suppose that 
it is indeed the original, the true original, the object itself, tho 
body; and you suppose that the knowledge which you have of 
it is a certain knowledge, a knowledge which le.aves nothing to 
be desired. Then see what is your position. You have on the 
one hand the certain knowledge of body, and, on the other band, 
you have of this body an idea in regard to which you wish to 
know whether it is faithful or not. On such terms the compari¬ 
son is very easy; it is made of itself; having the copy and the 
original, you can easily say whether one represents the other. 
But this comparison, necessary in the theory, and now possible 
and easy, is also perfectly useless. What was the end of this 
comparison? it was to obtain a certain knowledge of body; for 
that is what you arc seeking. In order to arrive at it, you have 
put the original in presence of the copy. But if you suppose 
that you have the original, that is, a certain knowledge of body, 
all is finished, there is nothing more to do; leave there your com¬ 
parison, your verification; do not trouble yourself to seek whether 
. the idea is conformed or not to this original: you possess it, 
which is sufficient; you possess the very knowledge which you 
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wish to acquire. Thus, without the certain knowledge of the 
original, you could never know whether the idea which you have 
is faithful or not, and all comparison is impossible; and as soon 
as you have the original, without doubt, it is then easy to com¬ 
pare the idea with the reality: but since you have this reality, 
it is entirely useless for you to compare the idea with it; you 
have what you are searching for; and the very condition of the 
theory and the comparison which it requires, is precisely the sup¬ 
position of the knowledge which you are seeking from this theory, 
that is, a paralogism. 

Such is the examination, somewhat subtile, but exact, which, 
following in all its windings the theory of the representative idea, 
confounds it on all sides. Either the representative idea does not 
represent and cannot represent, and in this case, if we have no other 
means of knowing things, we are condemned to not know them; 
we arc condemned to scepticism more or less extensive, according 
as we are more or less consistent, and, if we wish to be perfectly 
consistent, to absolute scepticism in respect to body and in re¬ 
spect to mind, that is, to absolute nihilism. Or rather do wo wish 
that the idea should represent its object? In this case, we 
can know that it faithfully represents it only so far as we have 
the original, only so far as we know by other means body, mind, 
things themselves; and then the intervention of the representative 
idea is possible, but it is useless. Its truth, the conformity of the 
idea to its object, can bo demonstrated only by a supposition 
which overthrows the very theory which it is designed to sus¬ 
tain.* 


* We believe the followiiig, from Sir Wm. U.miiltoii (‘ Eiiiiiburgli Review,’ 
Oct. 1830, p. 182), is the only true history of the word idea We i-egard 
Sir Will. Hamilton as the pi ofoundest aiialy^st who has appeared since Aris¬ 
totle, and his erudition, both in its extent and in its exactness, is perfectly 
pTOVokiiig. A collection of his philosophic papers would be useful in several 
ways.— Tr. 

“ The history of the word idea seems coniphdely unknown. Previous to 
the age of Descartes, as a philosophical term, it was employed exclusively 
by the Platonists, at least exclusively in a Platonic nn'aniiig; and this ineatt- 
ing was precisely the reeerse of that attributed to the word by Dr Drown; tin* 
idea was not an object of perception —the idea was not dertred from without. 
fn the schools, so far from being a current psychological expression, as he 
imagines, it had no other application than a theuhgic(d. Neither, after the 
revival* of letters, was the terra extended by the Aristotelians even to the 
objects of intellect. Melancthon indeed (who was a kind of setni-Platonist), 
uses it on one occasion as a synonym for notion, or intelligible species (Dc 
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Let US deduce the consequences of this discussion. 

First consequence; we know matter and spirit, the world, the 
soul, and God, otherwise than by representative ideas. Second 
and more general consequence: in order to know beings, we have 
no need of an intermediate; we know things directly, without the 
intermediation of ideas, and without any other intermediation; 
the mind in its exercise is subjected to certain conditions, but 
these conditions, once fulfilled, it enters into exercise and knows, 
for the sole reason that it is endowed with the virtue of knowing. 
The true history of the understanding confirms this important 

minima,p. 11!7, ed. IS.'i.'j); but it was even to this solitary instance, wc pre¬ 
sume, tliat Julius fecalligor alludes.(/>c StibtUUale.jVx, 4) wlieii he castigates 
such an application of the word .as neoteric .and abusive (‘ Melanch.’ is on 
the margin.) We should have distinctly said that, jtrevious to its employ¬ 
ment i// Descartes limself, the expression had never been used as a compre¬ 
hensive term for the iminediato objects of tliougbt, hail we not in remcm- 
hrauce the J/istoria Aninue Jiurnttiue of our countryman, David Huchanan. 
This work, originally written in French, had for some years been privately 
circulated previous to its publication at Paris in 1 (Cb). Hero wo find the 
word idea familiarly employed, in its must e.xtensive signification, to express 
the objects, not only of intellect proper, but of memory, imagination, sense; 
and this is the earliest example of such an employment. For the Discourse 
on method, in which the term is usurped by Descartes in tin C(iual latitude, 
was at least a year later in its publication—viz,, in June, 1G;;7. Adopted 
soon after also by Oasseudi, the word under such imposing patron.age gra¬ 
dually won its way into general use. In England, however, Locke may be 
said to have been the iirst who naturalized the term in its Cartesian uni¬ 
versality, Hobbes employs it, and that historiciilly, only once or twice; 
Henry Mt»re and Cudwortli tire very clnii'y of it, even when treating of the 
Cartesian philosophy; Willis rarely uses it; while Lord Herbert, Ueynolds, 
and the English philosophers in genertil, between Descartes and Locke, do 
not apply it psychologically at all. When in common laiign.age employed 
by Milton and Drydcn, ttjier Descartes as before him, by Sidney, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Hooker, etc., the meaning is Platonic, (iur lexicographers 
are ignorant of the dift'erenec. 

“ The fortune of this word is curious. Employed by Plato to express the 
real forms of the intelligible world, in lofty contrast to the unreal images of 
the sensible, it was lowered only when Descartes extended it to the objects 
of our couBciousucss in general. When, after Gassendi, the school of Con¬ 
dillac had analyzed our highest faculties into our lowest, the idea was still 
further degraded from its high original. Like a fallen angel, it was relegated 
from the sphere of divine intelligence to the atmosphere of human sense; 
till at last by a double blunder in philosophy and Greek, Ideologik (for 
Iukalogie), a word which could only firoperly suggest an a priuti scheme, 
deducing our knowledge from the intellect, has in Franco become the nam» 
peculiarly distinctive ot that philosophy ot mind which exclusively derives 
our knowledge from sensation. Word and thing, uka, has been tile crux 
pliilos<y]ihirum, amee Aristotle cursed it to the present day:—ras 31 .'Sitc,- 
Jjanjire;* Tl^lriiixura iiri.” 
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result, and succeeds in putting the theory of ideas in its full 
light. 

Primitively nothing is abstract, nothing is general; everything 
is particular, everything is concrete. The understanding, as 1 
have demonstrated, does not start with these formulas, that there 
is no modification without subject, that there is no body without 
space, etc.; but a modification being given it, it conceives a p.arti- 
cular subject of this modification; a body being given, it conceives 
that this body is in a space; a particular succession being given, 
it conceives that this succession is in a determinate time, etc. It 
is so with all our primitive conceptions; they are all particular, 
determinate, concrete. Moreover, and 1 liave demonstrated this 
too, they are mingled with each other, all our faculties entering 
into exercise simultaneously, or nearly simultaneously. There is 
no consciousness of the smallest sensation without an act of atten¬ 
tion, that is, without some unfolding of the will; there is no 
volition without the sentiment of an interior causative force: 
there is no sensation perceived without reference to an external 
cause and the world, which we at that moment conceive as in a 
space and in a* time, etc. Finally, our primitive conceptions pre¬ 
sent still two distinct characters; on the one h.and they are con¬ 
tingent, on the other they are necessary, I'mler the very eye of 
consciousness is a sensation of pain or pleasure, which 1 perceive 
as really existing; but this variable sensation change.s, disappears, 
and hence very soon arises the conviction that this sensible phe¬ 
nomenon which I perceive is real, no doubt, but which might or 
might not exist, and which, being able to exist or not to exist, 1 
might or might not perceive: it is this character which, subse¬ 
quently, philosophy will designate under the name of contingence. 
But when 1 conceive that a body is in space, if I attempt to con¬ 
ceive the contrary, to conceive that a body can exist without 
space, 1 do not succeed; and this conception of space is what phi¬ 
losophy will subsequently designate under the name of necessary 
conception. But whence come all our necessary or contingent 
conceptions? From the faculty of conceiving which is in us, 
whatever name you apply to this faculty of which wo have a con¬ 
sciousness,—'mind, reason, thought, understanding, intelligence. 
The acts of this faculty, our conceptions, are essentially affirma¬ 
tive, if not orally, at least mentally. To deny even, is to affirm; 
for it is to affirm the opposite df that which has been affirmed. 
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To doubt, is also to affirm; it is to affirm uncertainty. More¬ 
over, we evidently begin neither by doubt nor negation, but by 
affirmation. Now, to affirm in any manner, is to judge. If, 
therefore, every intellectual operation is resolved into the opera¬ 
tion of judgment, all our conceptions, either contingent or neces¬ 
sary, are resolved into judgments, either contingent or necessary; 
and all our primitive operations, being concrete and synthetical, 
it follows that all the primitive judgments which these operations 
suppose, are also exercised under this form. 

Such is the primitive scene of intelligence. Little by little, in¬ 
telligence is developed. In this development supervenes language 
which reflects the understanding, and puts it, thus to speak, out 
of itself. If you open grammars, you will see that they all com¬ 
mence with elements, to go thence to propositions; that is, they 
commence with analysis to end with synthesis. But, in reality, 
it is not so. When the mind translates itself by the use of lan¬ 
guage, the first expressions of its judgments are, like the judg¬ 
ments themselves, concrete and synthetical. It does not at first 
produce words, but phrases, propositions, and very complex pro¬ 
positions. A primitive proposition is a whole which corresponds 
to the natural synthesis by which the mind begins. These pri¬ 
mitive propositions are in nowise abstract propositions, such as 
the following: There is no quality without a subject, no body 
without a space which contains it, and other similar ones; but 
they are all particular, like these: I exist, this body exists, such 
a body is in this space, God exists, etc.; these are propositions 
which refer to a particular, determinate object, which is either 
me, or body, or God. But after having expressed by concrete and 
synthetic propositions, its primitive, concrete, and synthetic judg 
ments, the mind operates upon its judgments by abstraction; it 
neglects the concrete in them to consider only their form; for 
example, this character of necessity with which several are in 
vested, and which, disengaged and developed, gives, instead of 
those concrete propositions: I exist, those bodies are in such a 
space, etc.; the abstract propositions: There can be no body with¬ 
out space, there can bo no modification without subjeet, there 
can be no succession without time, etc. The general was at first 
enveloped in the particular; then, you disengage the general from 
tlie particular, and you express it alone. But I have elsewhere 
sufficiently explained the formation of general propositions.* 

‘ Lecture 19 of this volume. 
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Language is the sign of the mind, of its operations, and of their 
development. It expresses primitive, concrete, and synthetic 
judgments, by propositions themselves primitive, concrete, and 
synthetic. The judgments are gradually generalized by abstrac¬ 
tion, and in their turn propositions become general and abstract. 
In these abstractions, abstraction operates upon new abstractions. 
Abstract propositions, signs of abstract judgments, are themselves 
composed of several elements. We abstract these elements in 
order to consider them separately; these elements are what we 
call ideas. It is a great error to suppose that we have at first 
these elements without having the whole of which they form a 
part. We do not begin even by propositions, but by judgments: 
judgments do not come from propositions, propositions come from 
judgments, which themselves come from the faculty of judging, 
which rests upon the original virtue of the mind; for a still 
stronger reason, we do not begin by ideas; for ideas are given to 
us in these propositions. Take, for example, the idea of space. 
It is not given to us .as a solitary idea, but in the complete pro¬ 
position: There is no body without space, and this proposition is 
only the form of a judgment. Take away the propositions, which 
wonld not exist without the judgments, and you will have no 
ideas; but as soon as langu<age has enabled you to translate your 
judgments into propositions, then you can consider separately the 
different elements of these propositions, that is, the ideas separate 
from each other. Strictly speaking, there are no propositions in 
nature, neither concrete propositions, nor abstract propositions, 
neither particular propositions, nor general propositions; for a still 
stronger reason, there are no ideas in nature. If by ideas is meant 
something real, which exists independently of language, which is 
an intermediate between beings and the mind, I say that there 
are absolutely no ideas. There is nothing real but things, and 
the mind with its operations, to wit, its judgments. Then come 
languages which create in some sort a new world, at once mate- 
tcrial and spiritual, those symbolic beings which are called signs, 
by the aid of which they give a sort of exterior and independent 
existence to the results of the operations of the mind. Thus, in 
expressing judgments or propositions, they have the appearance 
of making these propositions: it is the same with ideas. Ideas 
are not more real than propositions, and they are just as real; 
they have all the reality which propositions have, the reality of 
abstractions to which language gives a nominal and conventional 
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existence. Every language is at once an analyst and a poet; it 
makes abstractions, and gives to them reality. This is the con¬ 
dition of language: wo must be resigned to it, and speak by 
figures, provided we know what we are doing. Thus everybody 
speaks of having an idea of such a thing, of having a clear or ob¬ 
scure idea of it; and by this no one means to say that he knows 
things only by means of intermediates, called ideas; it is only 
meant to mark by this the action of the mind in regard to such a 
thing, the action by which the mind knows this thing, knows it 
more or less, etc. We also say that a thing is represented, and 
often a thing which does not fall under the senses, in order to say 
that we know it, that we comprehend it, by using a metaphor 
borrowed from the phenomena of the senses, from the sense whose 
use is the most fre<[uent, that of sight. The taste is usually the 
sole judge of the employment of these figures, We can and often 
do go very far in this metaphorical style, without obscurity and 
Without error. I absolve then the ordinary language of the 
greater part of men, and I believe that we may also absolve that 
of the most part of philosophers, who often speak like the people, 
without being more absurd than the peojde. It is impossible, in 
fact, to interdict the philosopher all metaphor; the only law which 
it is necessary to impose on him is that he shall not stop at me¬ 
taphors, and convert them into theories. Perhaps the Scotch 
school, which revived in the eighteenth century the ancient con¬ 
troversy against the representative idea, in the name of the com¬ 
mon sense of the human race, was not always sufliciently mindful 
that philosophers are a part of mankind; perhaps it imputed too 
much to the schools, and was too willing to see everywhere the 
theory which it had undertaken to combat;' but it is certain that 
it rendered an eminent service to philosophy', by demonstrating 
that the idea-imago is at bottom only a metaphor, and by doing 
justice to this metaphor, when any representative virtue is seri¬ 
ously attributed to it. This is the vice into which Locke has 
incontestably fallen; and which 1 have considered it necessary to 
designate to you as one of the most perilous rocks of the sensual- 
istic school. 

From the point at which we have arrived we can easily appre¬ 
ciate the doctrine of innate ideas, the refutation of which fills the 

• * See tlie development and confirmation of this doubty First Series, Vol. 

4, Scotch Schooif Lecture pp. 608 aud 518, etc. 
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entire first book of the Essay on the Understanding^ The mo¬ 
ment has come to explain ourselves in regard to this doctrine, 
and in regard to the refutation which Locke has given of it. 
Locke divides the general doctrine of innate ideas into two points, 
general propositions or maxims, and ideas. And we also reject 
innate propositions and ideas, and for the very simple reason that 
there are in nature neither ideas nor propositions. What is there 
in nature 1 Besides bodies nothing but minds, among others that 
which we are, which directly conceives and knows things, minds 
and bodies. And in the order of mind, what is there innate'? 
Nothing but mind itseltj the understanding, the faculty of know¬ 
ing. The understanding, as Leibnitz has profoundly said, is in¬ 
nate to itself; the development of the understanding is equally 
innate to it, in the sense that it cannot but be developed, the un¬ 
derstanding once being given with the virtue which is its own; 
and, as you have seen, the development of the understanding is 
the judgments which it passes at the outset, and the knowledge 
implied in these judgments. Without doubt these judgments 
have conditions which belong to the domain of experience. Take 
away experience, and there is nothing in the senses, nothing in 
consciousness, consequently nothing in the understanding. Is 
this the absolute law of the understanding? Could it not still 
judge and develop itself without the aid of experience, without 
an organic impression, without a sensation? 1 neither aflirm it 
nor deny it: Hypotheses non jingo, as Newton said, “ I am not 
making hypotheses;” I am stating what is, without seeking what 
might bo. 1 say that, in the limits of the present state, it is an 
undeniable fact, that so long as certain experimental conditions 
are not fulfilled, the mind does not enter into exercise, does not 
judge; but I say at the same time that as soon as these condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled, the mind, by its own virtue, develops itself, 
judges, thinks, conceives, and knows a multitude of things which 
fall neither under the consciousness nor under the senses, as time, 
apace, exterior causes, existences, and its own existence. There 
are no more innate ideas than innate propositions; but there 
is an innate virtue of the understanding, that is produced in 
primitive judgments, which when languages come are expressed 
in propositions, which propositions being decomposed, engender 
under the band of abstraction and analysis distinct ideas. As 
' Lecture 17 of this volume. 
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the mind is equal to itself in all men, the primitive judgments 
which it passes are the same in all men; and consequently the 
propositions in which language expresses these judgments, and 
the fundamental ideas of which these propositions are composed, 
are at once and universally admitted. A condition however is 
necessary: they must be comprehended. When Locke pre¬ 
tended that these propositions: Whatever is, is, and it is impos¬ 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be, are neither univer¬ 
sally nor primitively admitted, he was both right and wrong. 
Assuredly the first comer, the peasant, to whom you should say: 
Whatever is, is, it is impossible for the same thing to be and no*t 
to be, would not admit these propositions, for he would not com¬ 
prehend them, because you would speak to him in a language 
not his own, that of abstraction and analysis. But that which 
the peasant does not admit and does not comprehend in its ab¬ 
stract form, he at once and necessarily admits under the concrete 
and synthetic form. Ask this man who does not comprehend 
your metaphysical language, ask him whether, under the diverse 
actions or sensations which consciousness attests to him, there is 
not something real and substantial which is himself; whether he 
is not the same to-day as he was yesterday. In a word, instead 
of abstract formulas, put to him particular, determinate, concrete 
questions, and then human nature will respond to you, because 
human nature and the human understanding are in the peasant 
just as well as in Leibnitz. What I have just said of abstract 
and general propositions, I say of the simple ideas which analysis 
draws i'rom these propositions. For example, ask a savage whe¬ 
ther he has the idea of God; you put him a question to which he 
cannot respond, for he does not understand it. But if you know 
how to interrogate this poor savage, you will see spring from his 
intelligence a synthetic and confused judgment which, if you know 
how to read it, already contains everything that the most refined 
analysis will ever give you; you will see that under the confusion 
of their natural judgments, which they know neither how to se¬ 
parate nor to express, the savage, the infant, the idiot even, if he 
is not entirely an idiot, primitively and universally admit all the 
ideas which analysis subsequently develops without producing, or 
of which it produces only the scientific form. 

There are no innate ideas, there are no innate propositions, be¬ 
cause there are neither ideas nor propositions really existing; and 
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again, there are no ideas and general propositions, universally and 
primitively admitted under the form of general ideas and proposi¬ 
tions, but it is certain that the understanding of all men is, as it 
were, pregnant with natural judgments, which may be called in- 
nate‘ in the sense that they are the primitive, universal, and ne¬ 
cessary development of the human understanding, which, once 
more, is innate to itself and equal to itself in all men. 

1 This is flic recognised and at present incontestable sense of the Car¬ 
tesian theory of innate ideas. 
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LECTUKE XX III. 

ESSAY, THEORY OF .lUDG.MENT.* 

Kxai))ination of the Fourth I3ook of tho on the lluman Understanding 

continued.—Of knowledge.—Its different modes. Omission of inductiv^ 
knowledge.—Its degrees. False distinction of Locke between knowing 
ami judging.—That Locke’s theory of knowledge and of judgment is re¬ 
solved into that of tho perception of a relatii>n of agreement or of disa¬ 
greement between ideas. Detailed examination of this theory.—That it 
is applied to abstract judgments and in nowise to primitive judgments, 
whicli iiujily existence.—Analysis of this judginaiit; 1 exist. Three ob¬ 
jections to tho theory of L<*eke: Ist, iinpossihility of arriviiig at real ex¬ 
istence, by the abstraction of existt.mee ; 2(1, that to begin by ahstractioii 
is contrary to the true process of the human mind; 3d, tliat the theory of 
Locke contains a paralogism.—Aiialy.sis of the judgments: I think, Tliis 
body exists, This body is coloured, God exists, &.e.—Analysis of the judg¬ 
ments upon wliich arithmetic and geometry rest. 

We have stopped some time at tho beginning of the fourth book 
of the Jissai/ on the Human Uiidei flandimj: we will now enter 
farther into it. 

Tho fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understandbuj 
treats of knowledge in general, of its dill'erent inodes, of its dif¬ 
ferent degrees, of its c.\tent, and of its limits, with some applica¬ 
tions: this is, properly speaking, logic with a little ontology. The 
principle of this logic rests on the theory which wo have examined, 
tliat of the representative idea. We have seen that the condition 
of all legitimate knowledge, for Locke, is the conformity of the 
idea to the object; and wo have in every way shown this confor¬ 
mity to be a mere cliiniera. We have, then overturned in ad¬ 
vance the general theory of knowledge; but we have overturned 
it in its principle only. It is in some sort a prejudicial question, 
an exception which we have raised against this theory ; it is ne¬ 
cessary now to e.xamine it in itself, independently of the principle 
of the representative idea, to follow it in the development which 
is proper to it, and in the consequences which belong to it. 

^ ’ On (lie true theory of judgment, see Ist Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 20, pii. 
370-371), Lecture 21, p. 414, and Lecture 22, pp. 464-477. 
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Whetlier the idea represents or does not represent, in the sys¬ 
tem of Locke, we always find that the understanding begins with 
things only by ideas; that ideas are the only objects of the under¬ 
standing, and consequently the only foundations of knowledge. 
Now, if all knowledge necessarily rests upon ideas, where there is 
no idea there can be no knowledge, and wherever there is know¬ 
ledge there has necessarily been an idea. But the reciprocal is not 
true; and wherever there is an idea, it does not follow that there 
is knowledge. For example, in order that you should have a pro- 
4>und knowledge of God, it is first necessary tliat you should have 
some idea of God; but becau.se you have some idea of him, it does 
not follow that you have a true or siiilicient knowledge of him. 
Thus knowledge is limited by ideas, but it does not go as far as 
ideas go. 

Book IV. Chap. in. § 1. “ II’ c can have knou'lethje no farther 

than, we have ideas." C. "Oar kimvledije is narrower 

than oar ideas." 

Tf knowledge never surpasses the ideas, and .sometimes fails of 
coming up to them, and if all knowledge turns only on ideas, it is 
clear that knowledge cannot be anything more than the relation 
of one idea with .another idea, and that the process of the human 
mind in knowledgo is simply the perception of some relation be¬ 
tween ideas. 

Book IV. Chap. I. § 1. “Since the mind, in all its thoughts 
and reasonings, hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, 
which it alone does, or can contemplate, it is evident, that our 
knowledgo is only conversant about them.” 

§ 2. “ Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the per¬ 
ception of the connection or agreement, or disagreement and re¬ 
pugnancy of any of our ideas. In this alone it consists. Where 
this perception is, there is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 
though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we always come short 
of knowledge.” • 

Thence follow difforent modes .and different dogree.s of know¬ 
ledge in the .system of Locke. Wo simply know whether we 
perceive a relation of agreement or disagreement between two 
ideas. Noww'e can perceive this relation in two ways; either 
we perceive it immediately, and then knowledge is intuitive; or 
wo do not perceive it immediately, and it is- necessary that we- 
should have recourse to another idea or to several other iden.s, 
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which we place between the two ideas whose relation cannot be 
perceived, so that by means of this new idea or of these new 
ideas we may seize the relation which escapes us. Knowledge in 
this case is called demonstrative knowledge. Book IV. Chap. II. 

§ 1. Ibid., § 2. 

Here Locke makes an excellent remark, which I ought not to 
omit, and of which it is just to give him the honour. Doubtless 
we are often compelled to recur to demonstration, to the inter¬ 
mediation of one idea or of several other ideas, in order to perceive 
the hidden relation of two ideas; but this new idea which we, in 
some way, interpose between the two others, it is necessary that 
we should see its relation with both. Now if the perception of 
this relation between this idea and the two others was not intui¬ 
tive, if it were not demonstrative, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the intermediation of a new idea.. But if between 
this idea and the anterior ideas the perception of relation were 
not intuitive; but demonstrative, it would still be necessary to 
have recourse to a now idea, and so on without end. The per¬ 
ception of the relation between the middle idea and the extreme 
terms must then be intuitive, and thus it must be in all the 
degrees of deduction, so that demonstrative evidence is founded 
on intuitive evidence and constantly supposes it. Book IV. Chap. 

11. § 7: “ AWt siep must have intuitive evidmee .—Now in every 

step reason makes it demonstrative knowledge, there is an intui¬ 
tive knowledge of that agreement or disagreement it seeks with 
the next intermediate idea, which it uses as a proof: for if it were 
not so, that yet would need a proof; since without the percep¬ 
tion of such agreement or disagreement, there is no knowledge 
produced. If it be perceived by itself it is intuitive knowledge: 
if it cannot be perceived by itself, there is need of some interven¬ 
ing idea, as a common measure to show their agreement or dis¬ 
agreement. By which it is plain that every step in reasoning 
•that produces knowledge has intuitive certainty; which when the 
mind perceives, there is no more required, but to remember it, 
to make the agreement or disagreement of the ideas, concerning 
which we inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any¬ 
thing a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive the immediate 
agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agreement or 
disagreement of the two ideas under examination (whereof the 
one is always the first, and the other the last in the account) is 
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found. This intuitive perception of the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of the intermediate ideas, in each step and progression of 
the demonstration, must also be carried exactly in the mind, and 
a man must be sure that no part is left out.” 

This intuition and demonstration are the different modes of 
knowledge according to Locke. But are there no others 1 Is 
there no knowledge which we acquire except by intuition or by 
demonstration ? How do we acquire knowledge of the laws of 
exterior nature? Take what you please, gravitation, for oxamplej 
Certainly hero is not simple intuition and immediate evidence’ 
for experiments multiplied and combined are neces.sary for the 
least law, and still, alone, they would not bo sufficient, the least 
law surpassing the number, whatever it may be, of particular 
experiments drawn frpm it. There must then be an intervention 
of some other operation of the mind besides intuition. Is it 
demonstration? This is impossible. AV'^hat in fact is demonstra¬ 
tion? It is the perception of a relation between two ideas by 
means of a third, but on the condition that the third bo more 
general than the other two, in order to embrace them and bind 
them. To demonstrate is in the last analysis to draw the par¬ 
ticular from the general. But what physical law is more general 
than that of gravitation, and from wliat is it deduced? The 
knowledge of gravitation is not deduced from any other know¬ 
ledge anterior to it and which contains it. How then have we 
obtained this knowledge which we certainly have, and how in 
general have we obtained the knowledge of physical laws ? A 
phenomenon having been presented to us with such a character, 
in such circumstances we have judged that if this phenomenon 
should present itself anew in analogous circumstances, it would 
have the same character; that is, we have at first generalized 
the particular character of this phenomenon: instead of descend¬ 
ing from the general to the particular, we have risen from the 
particular to the general. This general character is what is called 
law; we have not deduced this law from a more general law or 
character; we have drawn it from particular experiments, in order 
to transfer it beyond; there is here neither simple intuition nor 
demonstration; it is what is called induction.’ It is to induc¬ 
tion that we owe all our conquests over nature, all our discoverie.s 

’ On induction, see Lecture 13 of this Series, and 1st Series, Vol. 4, 
Lectures 20 and 22. 
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of the laws of the world. Natural philosophers, for a long time, 
contented themselves either with immediate observations, which 
resulted in nothing of importance, or with reasonings which simply 
gave hypotheses. For a long time induction w.as merely a natural 
process of the human mind, of which all men made use in order 
to acquire the knowledge of which they had need relatively to 
the exterior world, without accounting for it or without its pass¬ 
ing from practice into science. It is especially to Bacon that we 
owe, not the discovery, but the exposition and greatest use of this 
process. It is strange that Locke the compatriot of Bacon, and 
who belongs to his school, should, in his classification of the modes 
of knowledge, have suffered to cscajie the very one which Bacon 
has rendered most celebrated and placed in the clearest light. It 
is strange that the whole sensualistic school, which protends to be 
the legitimate offspring of Bacon, should, in example of Locke, 
have almost forgotten the evidence of induction, among the dif¬ 
ferent species of evidence, .and that, contrary to what an experi¬ 
mental school should have done, it should have neglected induction 
to plunge into demonstration. Such is the reason of this singular 
but incontestable phenomenon, that in the eighteenth century the 
logic of the sensualistic school w.as little else th.an a reflection of 
the peripatetic schol.asticisin of the middle age, of that scholasticism 
which admitted no other processes in knowledge than intuition 
and demojistration. 

Let us now see what, .according to Locke, are the different 
degrees of knowledge. 

We know sometimes in so positive a manner that no doubt 
whatever is mingled with our knowledge. Often instead of a 
positive knowledge, we have simply a probable knowledge. 
Probability itself has many degrees, .and it has particular foun¬ 
dations. Locke treats fully of J.his subject. I entreat you to 
read with care the chapters not very profound, but sufficiently 
e.xact, in which he treats of the different degrees of knowledge. 
I cannot enter into all these details, and content myself with 
pointing out to you chapters XIV. XV. and XVI. of the fourth 
book. I shall dwell on but one distinction to which Locke at¬ 
taches the greatest importance, and which, in my opinion, has no 
foundation. • 

We either know' in a certain and absolute manner, or we know 
only in a more or less probable manner. Locke wishes that the 
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expression knowledge should be exclusively applied to knowledge 
absolute, placed above all probability, and he uses the term 
judgment for knowledge which is wonting in certainty, simple 
conjecture, presumption more or less probable. Book IV. Ch.ap. 
XIV. § 4: “ The mind has two faculties conversant about truth 
and falsehood. First knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives 
and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement and disagreement 
of any ideas. Secondly judymnU, which is the putting ideas 
together, or separating them from one another in the mind, when 
their certain agreement or disagreement is not perceived, but 
presumed to be so; which is ns the word imports, taken to be so 
before it certainly appears.” 

But the general usage (^f all language is contavry to so limited 
an employment of the word to know. A certain knowledge, or 
a probable, or even a conjectural knowledge, is .always knowledge 
in dilierent degrees. It is the same with judgment. As lan¬ 
guages have not confined the term knowledge to absolute know¬ 
ledge, so they have not confined the term judgment to knowledge 
simply probable. In certain cases we pass certain judgments; 
in otlier cases we pass judgments which are only probable, or 
merely conjectural. In a word, judgments are either infallible, 
or doubtful, to such or such a degree; but doubtful or infallible, 
they are still judgments; and this distinction between knowledge 
as being exclusively infallible, and judgment as being exclusively 
probable, doubtful, or conjectural, is a verbal distinction entirely 
arbitrary and sterile. Time has done justice to it; but it seems 
to have respected the theory which is at the basis of this distinc¬ 
tion, a theory which makes knowledge and judgment consist in 
the perception of a relation of agreement between these two 
ideas. All verbal distinction aside, to judge or to know, to 
know or to judge, is for Locke simply to perceive, whether intui¬ 
tively or demonstratively, a relation of agreement or of disagree¬ 
ment, certain or probable, between two ideas; such is Locke’s 
theory of knowledge and of judgment reduced to its most simple 
expression; it is from Locke that it passed into the sensualistic 
school, where it still enjoys undisputed authority and forms the 
settled theory of judgment: it therefore claims and merits a 
scrupulous examination. 

Let us at first ascertain the extent of this theory: it not only 
pretends that there are judgments which are nothing else than 
VOL. ti. 0 
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perceptions of the relation of agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas; it pretends that every judgment is subject to this 
condition: this is what it concerns us to verify. 

Let us take any knowledge whatever, any judgment whatever. 

I propose the following judgment: two and three make five; this 
is not a chimera; it is clearly a knowledge, it is clearly a judg¬ 
ment and a certain judgment. How do we acquire this know¬ 
ledge, what are the conditions of this judgment? 

The theory of Locke supposes three: 1st, that there are here 
two ideas before the understanding, known anterior to the per¬ 
ception of the relation; 2d, that there is a comparison between 
those two ideas; 3d, that succeeding this comparison there is a 
perception of some relation between these two ideas. Two ideas, 
a comparison between them, a perception of relation derived from 
this comparison: such are the conditions of the theory of 
Locke. 

Let us resume: two and three make five. Where are the two 
ideas? two and three, and five. Suppose that I had not these 
two ideas, these two terms, on the one hand two and three, and 
on the other five: could I never perceive that there is between 
them a relation of equality or of inequality, of identity, or of diver¬ 
sity? no. And if, having these two terms, I did not compare 
them, would I never perceive their relation ? not at all. And if 
comparing them, notwithstanding all my efforts, their relation 
escaped my understanding, would I never arrive at this result, 
that two and three make five? in nowise. On the contrary, these 
three conditions being fulfilled, is not this result infallibly ob¬ 
tained? Without doubt, and I do not see that any thing is want¬ 
ing. Thus, to this point the theory of Locke seems very good. 
Shall I take another arithmetical example? but arithmetical ex¬ 
amples have this peculiarity, that they all seem alike. What, in 
fact, are arithmetical truths except the relations of numbers? 
Arithmetical truths arc nothing else ; therefore arithmetical 
truths enter into Locke’s general theory of knowledge'; and arith¬ 
metical judgment, if we may so express it, is nothing else than a 
perception of the relation of numbers: thus far, again, the theory 
of Locke is perfectly justified. 

Shall we.take geometry? But if geometrical truths are only 
relations of m.agnitude, it is clear that no geometrical truth can 
be obtained except on condition of previously having two ideas of 
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magnitude, then of comparing them, then of drawing from them 
a relation of agreement or of disagreement. And as all mathe¬ 
matics are, according to Newton, only a universal arithmetic, it 
must be granted that the mathematical judgment is only a per¬ 
ception of relations. 

Let us take still other examples a little at random. I wish to 
know whether Alexander was a truly great man: it is a question 
frequently agitated. It is evident that if, on one hand, I had no 
idea of Alexander, and if, on the other, I formed no idea of a 
truly great man, if I did not compare these two ideas, if I did not 
perceive between them any relation of agreement or of disagree¬ 
ment,' I could not decide that Alexander was a great man, or that 
he was not. Here again, wo have, and must necessarily have, two 
ideas, the one particular, that of Alexander, the other general, 
that of the great man, and we compare these two ideas, in order 
to know whether they agree or disagree with each other, whether 
the predicate can be allirmed of the subject, whether the subject 
comes within the predicate, etc. 

I wish to know whether God is good. At first, I must have 
the idea of the existence of God, the idea of God in so far as 
existing; then I must have the idea of goodness, a more or less 
extended, more or less complete idea of goodness, so as to be 
able to affirm, after comparison of the one idea with the other, 
that these two ideas have a relation of agreement between 
them. 

These are elearly the conditions of knowledge, the conditions 
of judgment in these different cases. But let us account for the 
nature of these different cases. Let us examine the mathematical 
truths which so easily lend themselves to the theory of Locke. 
Do arithmetical truths, for example, exist in nature! no. And 
why do they not exist in nature? because these relations, which 
are called arithmetical truths, have for terms not concrete quan¬ 
tities, that is, real, but discrete quantities, that is, abstract. One, 
two, three, four, five, all this does not exist in nature; conse¬ 
quently the relations between these abstract and not real quan¬ 
tities have no more existence than their terms: arithmetical truths 
are mere abstractions. And then, the human mind operates at 
first on concrete quantities, and it is only at a later period that it 
ascends from the concrete to the conception of these general 
relations, which are arithmetical truths properly so called. They 
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have two characters; Ist, they are abstract; 2d, they are not 
primitive; they suppose anterior concrete judgments, in the 
midst of which they rest, until abstraction draws them therefrom, 
and elevates them to the height of universal truths. I may say 
a.s much of the truths of geometry. The magnitudes with which 
geometry is occiipiod are not concrete magnitudes, they are ab¬ 
stract magnitudes, which do not exist in nature: for imperfect 
figures alone e.xist in nature, and the condition of geometry is to ■ 
operate upon perfect figures, on the perfect triangle, the perfect 
circle, etc., that i.s, on figures which have no real existence, and 
which are pure eoncejitions of the mind. The relations of ab¬ 
stractions can therelorc bo nothing more than abstractions. Be¬ 
sides, the human mind did no more begin by perceiving perfect 
figures, than it began by [)ercciving the abstract relations of num¬ 
bers; it first concoived the concrete, the imperfect triangle, the 
im[)erfect circle, from which it afterwards drew, by .an abstrac¬ 
tion, rapid, it is true, the triangle and the perfect circle of geo¬ 
metry; the truths of geometry are not, therefore, primitive truths 
in the human understanding. The other examples which we have 
taken, to wit, that Alexander is a great man, that God is good, 
are characterized by being problems instituted by a tardy reflec¬ 
tion and a learned curiosity. In a word, we have thus far only 
verified the theory of Locke .as regards abstract judgments and 
judgments wliich are not primitive; lot us take judgments marked 
by other ebaraeters. 

Behold another knowledge, another judgment which I propose 
for your examination: Texist. You no more doubt the certainty 
of this knowledge, than you do that of the first knowledge which 
I cited to you. 'I'wo and throe make five : you would even 
sooner doubt the-first tlian tlie second. Well, let us submit this 
certain knowledge, tliis certain judgment, I exist,^ to the condi¬ 
tions of Locke’s general theory of knowledge and of judgment. 

I will remind you of the conditions of tins theoi’y: 1st, two 
ideas; 2d, comparison between these two ide.as; 3d, perception 
of some relation of .agreement or disagreement. 

What are the two ideas which should be the two terms of this 
relation and the bases of the comparison 1 It is the idea of I or 

* We have several times taken this example against the theory of repre¬ 
sentative ideas, ami timt of eamjtamtive judgment, Ist Seriea, Vol. I, Lect. 
8, p. 37, and VoL 4, Lect. 20, p. 371, and Lcct. 22, p. 474. 
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'xie, and the idea of existence, between which it concerns us to 
find a relation of agreement or disagreement. 

Let us be careful as to what we are about doing. It is not 
the idea of our existence which will be one of the ideas upon 
which the comparison will be made; for what are we seeking? 
our existence. If we have it we should not seek it: we must 
not take for granted that which is a matter of question, our own 
existence; therefore the idea of existence which must here bo 
one of the two terms of the comp.arison, is the idea of existence 
in general, and not the particular idea of our own existence; this 
is the rigorous condition of the problem. And what is the other 
idea, the second term of the comparison? the idea of the me. 
But what are we seeking! the existing me. Lot us not there¬ 
fore suppose it, for we should take for granted that which is in 
question. It is not therefore the existing me which will bo the 
second term of the comjmrison, but a me which must be neces¬ 
sarily conceived as distinct from the idea which it concerns us 
to compare it, to wit, tho idea of existence, a me which must con¬ 
sequently be conceived .as not possessing existence, that is, .an ab¬ 
stract me, a general me. 

Tho idea of an abstract vie, and the idea of abstract existence, 
are then the two ideas upon which we must make the comparison 
from which the judgment is to proceed. Think of it, I pray you. 
What are you seeking? your personal existence. Do not suppose 
it, since you are seeking it; do not place it in either of the two 
terms from the comparison of which you demand it. Since it 
must only be the fruit of the relation of these tw’<) terms, it should 
not be supposed in either of them, for tho comp.arison would be 
iLseless, and the truth would then be anterior to the perception of 
their relation; it would not be the result of it. Such, then, are 
the imperious conditions of the theory of Locke: two abstract 
ide:)S, the abstract idea of tho nm and the .abstract idea of exi.st- 
ence. It concerns us now to compare these two ideas, to know 
whether they agree or disagree with each other, to perceive the 
relation of agreement or disagreement which separates them or 
unites them. I might at first cavil in regard to this expression 
of agreement or disagreement, and show how it is wanting in 
precision and clearness: I shall not do it. I take tho words as 
Locke gives them to me; I leave his theory to unfold itself freely, 
I do not arrest it; I merely wish to know where it will arrive. It 
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sets out from two abstract terms, it compares them, and seeks a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between them, between 
the idea of existence and the idea of the me. It compares them 
then, so be it; and in what does it terminate? in a relation, a re¬ 
lation of agreement. So be it again; I would here remark but 
one thing; it is that this relation, whatever it may be, must ne¬ 
cessarily be of the same nature as that of the two terms upon 
which it is founded. The two terms are abstract: the relation 
will, therefore, necessarily be abstract. What will then result 
from the perception of the relation, which I am willing to sup¬ 
pose, of agreement, between the general and abstract idea of ex¬ 
istence and the general and abstract idea of the met A truth of 
relation of the same nature as the two terms upon which it is 
founded, an abstract knowledge, a logical knowledge of the non¬ 
contradiction which is found between the idea of existence and 
the idea of the me, that is, the knowledge of the mere possibility 
of the existence of a me. But when you believe that you exist, 
I ask whether you simply pass this judgment that there is no 
contradiction between the general idea of the me and that of 
existence? Not at all. There is no question concerning a pos¬ 
sible y(M or a possible me, but of a real me, of that very deter¬ 
minate me which no one confounds with a logical abstraction; 
there is no question concerning existence in general, but of your 
own, of your entirely personal and individual existence On the 
contrary, the result of the judgment which is derived from the 
perception of the relation of agreement between the general and 
abstract idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of the 
me, does not imply real existence; it gives, if you please, a possi¬ 
ble existence, but it does not give and cannot give anything more. 

Such is the first vice of the theory of Locke. We proceed to 
show another. 

The judgment, I exist, is a primitive judgment par excellence; 
it is the starting point of knowledge; you, evidently, can know 
nothing anterior to yourself. But in the theory of Locke, the 
two ideas upon which judgment depends, and between which it 
must perceive the relation of agreement, are necessarily two ab¬ 
stract ideas. Therefore the radical suppo.sition of the theory of 
Locke is, that the human mind sets out by abstraction in know¬ 
ledge, a supposition gratuitous and disproved by facts. In fact, 
we begin by the concrete and not by the abstract; and, althaugh 
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it were possible, which I deny, and which I have demonstrated 
to be impossible, to draw reality from abstraction, it would not 
be less true that the process which Locke imputes to the human 
mind, were it legitimate, would not be that which the human 
mind employs. 

The theory of Locke can give only an abstract judgment, and 
not a judgment which reaches to real existence; it is not the true 
process of the human understanding, since the process of which 
it makes use is entirely abstract and nowise primitive; besides, 
this theory contains a paralogism. 

In fact, Locke proposes to arrive at the knowledge of real and 
personal existence by comparison of the idea of existence and the 
idea of the me, in bringing them together in order to perceive 
their relation. But, in general, and to finish the question at a 
single stroke, the abstract being given to us only in the concrete, 
to draw the concrete from the abstract, is to take as a principle 
what could have been obtained only as a consequence, it is to de¬ 
mand what is sought from the very thing which could have been 
known only by means of what is sought. And in this particular 
case, on Avhat condition have you obtained the general and ab¬ 
stract idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of the 
•me, which you compare in order to deduce from it the know¬ 
ledge of your own existence 1 On the condition that you have 
had the idea of your own existence. It is impossible that you 
should have ascended to the generalization of existence, except 
through knowledge of some particular existence; and neither the 
knowledge of the existence of God, nor that of the existence of 
the external world preceding or being able to precede your own, it 
follows that the knowledge of your own existence cannot have been 
one of the bases of the abstract and general idea of existence; 
consequently, to attempt to draw the knowledge of your own 
existence from the general idea of existence, is to fall into an 
evident paralogism. If Locke had not known that he existed, if 
he had not already acquired the knowledge of his real and exis¬ 
tent im, he never would have had either the general and abstract 
idea of a me, nor the general and abstract idea of existence, those 
same ideas from which he demands the knowledge of the me and 
of personal existence. 

We thus have three radical objections against the theory of 
Locke:— 
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Ist, It seta out from abstractions; wmseqftently it gives only 
an abstract result, and not that which you are seeking; 

2d^ It sets out from abstractions, and consequently it does not 
set out from the true starting point, the human intelligence; 

3d, It sets out from abstractions which it could have obtained 
only by aid of this same concrete knowledge which it pretends to 
draw from abstractions which suppose it; consequently it takes 
for granted what is in question. 

The theory of Locke falls under these three objections, and the 
judgment, I exist, escapes in every way from the theory of 
Locke. 

This judgment has two characters : 

1st, It is not abstract: it implies existence; 

2d, It is a primitive judgment: all others suppose it, and it 
supposes none. 

We hare before seen that it was on abstract judgments, and 
on judgments slowly Ibrmed in the human mind, that the theory 
of Locke was verified. Here judgment implies existence, and it 
is primitive; the theory is no longer verified. It is, therefore, 
necessary to choose between the theory and the certitude of per¬ 
sonal exi-stenco. 

So much for personal existence. It is the same with all modes 
of this existence, with our faculties, with our operations, whether 
sensation, will, or thouglit. 

Take whatever plionouienon you please: I fool, I will, I think. 
Take, for example, I think. This is said to be a fact of conscious¬ 
ness; but consciousness is still to know (conscire sibi), it is to 
know since it is to know one’s self; it is to believe, it is to affirm, 
it is to judge. When you say, I think, it is a judgment which 
you pass and express; and when you have a consciousness of 
thinking without saying it, it is still a judgment which you pass 
without expres-sing it. Now this judgment, expressed or not, 
implies existence; it implies that you, a real being, actually ac¬ 
complish the real operation of thought. Still more, it is a primi¬ 
tive judgment, at least contempoi-aneous with the judgment that 
you exist. 

Upon this judgment then let us verify the theory of Locke, as 
we have verified it on this other primitive and concrete judgment: 
I exist. 

Three conditions are necessary in the theory of Locke in order 
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to explain and justify this judgment, I think: two ideas, their 
comparison, a {perception of relation between them. What arc hero 
the two ideas ? Evidently the idea of the thought on tlie one 
hand, and on the other the idea of the I or me. But if it is the idea 
of thinking distinct from the we, if itisa thought coiisidorod asido 
from the subject me, of this subject me, which is, do not forgot, 
the first basis of every idea of existence, it is thought abstracted 
from existence, that is, abstract thought, tliat is, tiie sim[)le power 
of thinking and nothing else. On the other li.and, the me. which 
is the other necessary term of the comparison, cannot be a me 
w’hich thinks, for you have just now separated it from thought; 
it is, therefore, a me which you must consider as abstnmted from 
thought. In fact, if you suppose it thinking, you would have 
what you are seeking, and it would be ucedle.ss for you to enter 
upon a laborious comparison; you could stop at one of the term.s 
which would give you the other, the me iw thinking, or 1 think: 
but in order to avoid the paralogism, it is necessary to supjiose it 
as not thinking, and as your fiist legitimate term is thought se¬ 
parated from the me, your second legitimate term must also be a 
)ite separated from thought, a me not thinking. And you wi.sh 
to know whether this me taken independently of the thought, and 
this thought taken independently of the hie, have between them 
a relation of agreement or of disagreement. It i.s, then, two ab¬ 
stractions which you arc going to compare; but, once more, two 
ab.straet terms can produce only an abstract relation, and an ab¬ 
stract relation can produce only an abstract judgment, the ab¬ 
stract judgment, that the thought and the me are two ideas 
which do not ini|)ly contradiction; so that the result of the theory 
of Locke, applied to the judgment, I think, as well as to the 
other judgment, I exist, is still merely an abstract result, an ab¬ 
stract verity, which in nowise re{)resents what is passing in your 
mind when you judge that you think, and when you say: I 
think. 

Besides, the theory makes the human mind begin by abstrac¬ 
tion; and it is nut thus that it begins. 

Finally it begins by abstraction, .and seeks therefrom to draw 
the concrete, whilst you would never have had the abstract if you 
had not previously had the concrete. You first passed, naturally, 
this determinate, concrete, synthetic judgment, I think; and then 
as you have the faculty of abstraction, you made a division in the 
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primitive synthesis; you considered separately, first the thought, 
that is, the thought without the subject, without me, that is, 
the possible thought, and secondly, you, /, without the real 
attriWte of thought, without thought, that is, the simple possi¬ 
bility of existence; and now you are pleased to unite artificially and 
too late, by a pretended relation of agreement, two terms which, 
primitively, had not been given to you separated and disjoined, 
but united and confounded in the synthesis of reality and of life. 

Thus the three preceding objections return here with the same 
force, and the theory of Locke cannot legitimately give you either 
the knowledge of your own existence, or even the knowledge of 
any of your faculties, of any of your operations; for what I have 
S lid of I think I could equally say of I will, of / feel, and I could 
say the same of all the attributes and of all the modes of personal 
existence. 

The theory of Locke cannot, moreover, give external existence. 
Take the judgment: this body exists. The theory demands that 
you should have this knowledge only on condition of having per¬ 
ceived it in a relation of agreement between two ideas compared 
together. What are these two ideasl Assuredly it is not the 
idea of a body really existing, for you would have what you seek; 
neither is it the idea of real existence: it is then the idea of a 
possible body and the idea of a possible existence, or two abstrac- 
, tions. From them you can only draw this other abstraction. 
There is no logical incompatibility between the idea of existence 
and the idea of body. Then you begin by abstraction, contrary 
to the natural order. Finally, you begin by an abstraction which 
you would never have had, if you had not previously obtained 
the concrete knowledge, that precisely which you wish to draw 
from the comparison of your abstractions. 

What I say of the existence of bodies, I say of the attributes 
by which body is known to us, I say the same of solid, of form, 
of colour, etc. Take for example the knowledge of colour, a qua¬ 
lity which is reckoned among the secondary qualities, and which 
is perhaps more inherent in figure than is believed. Whatever it 
may be, whether colour be a simple, secondary quality or a pri¬ 
mary quality of bodies, as well as figure, let us see on what con¬ 
dition in the theory of Locke we acquire the knowledge of it, 
In order to pass the judgment: This body is coloured, white or 
black, etc., is it true that we must have had two ideas, must have 
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compared tKem and perceived their relation? The two ideas 
should be that of body and that of colour. But the idea of body 
cannot here be the idea of a coloured body; for this single term 
would imply the other, would render the comparison superfluous, 
and would suppose what is in question: it must then be the idea 
of a body not coloured. Nor can the idea of colour be the idea of 
a colour really existing: for a colour is real, exists, only in a body, 
and the condition itself of the openvtion which we wish to make 
is the separation of the colour from the body: the question here 
is not then of a real colour having such or .such a determinate 
shade, but of colour, abstracted from all that determines it and 
realizes it; the question is simply concerning the abstract and 
general idea of colour. Whence it results that the two ideas 
which you have a/fe two general and abstract ideas; and abstrac¬ 
tions can only give abstractions. And again you begin by ab¬ 
stractions: you go therefore contrary to the ways of nature. 
Finally, and this is the .most overwhelming objection, it is evi¬ 
dent that you have obtained the general idea of colour only from 
the idea of .such or such a particular and positive colour, and that 
you have obtained this only with the idea of a figured and coloured 
body. It is not by aid of the general idea of colour, and of the 
general idea of body, that you have learned that bodies are 
coloured; but it is, on the contrary, because you know previously,’ 
that such a body was coloured, that, separating afterwards what 
was united in the previous synthesis, you were able to consider, 
on the one hand, the idea of body, and on the other the idea of 
colour, abstractly one from the other; and it was then alone that 
you were able to institute a comparison, in order to account for 
what you already knew. 

In general, judgments are of two sorts: cither they are judg¬ 
ments in which we acquire that of which we were before igno¬ 
rant, or they arc reflex judgments, in which we account for what 
we already knew. The theory of Locke can explain the second 
up to a certain point; but the first escape him entirely. 

For example, if we now wish to render an account to ourselves 
of the existence of God, which we already know, we take, or we 
may take on. the one hand, the idea of God, and on the other the 
idea of existence, and ascertain whether these two ideas agree or 
disagree. But it is one thing to give an account of a knowledge 
already acquired, and it is another thing to acquire that know-' 
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ledge; now, certainly we did not first acquire the knowledge of 
the existence of God by placing on one hand the idea of God, 
and on the otlier the idea of existence, and by seeking their rela¬ 
tion; for, in order not to weary you with superfluous repetitions, 
in order not to go over again the circle of the three ordinary ob¬ 
jections, and to lay hold upon the third, this would be to suppose 
what i.s a matter of question. It is very evident that when we 
consider on one hand the idea of God and on the other the idea 
of existence, and when we are seeking the knowledge of the exis¬ 
tence of God in the comparison of these two ideas, we .simply 
labour to obtain what we already have, and what we never should 
have if we were reduced to the theory of Locke. It is clearly 
understood that it is with the attributes of God as with his exist¬ 
ence; everywhere and always we meet the same objections, every¬ 
where and always the same paralogism. 

The theory of Locke, then, cannot give God, or body, or the 
me, or their attributes: at thi.s price, I grant, if you plea.se, that 
it may give every thing else. 

It givo.s mathematics, you will say. Ye.s, I have said so my¬ 
self, and I repeat it; it gives mathematics, geometry and arith¬ 
metic, in so far as sciences of the relations of magnitudes and of 
numbers; it gives them but on one condition, it is that you con¬ 
sider those numbers and these magnitudes as abstract magnitudes 
and nurabem, not implying existence. Now it is very true that 
geometrical science is an abstract science; but it h.as its bases in 
concrete ideas and real existences. One of these ideas is that of 
space, which, you know,* is given to us in the judgment: Every 
body is in space; this is the proposition, this is the judgment 
which gives space, a judgment accompanied by the perfect cer¬ 
tainty of the reality of its object. We have but a single idea as 
a starting point, the idea of body; then the mind, by its power, as 
soon as the idea of body is given to it, conceives the idea of 
space, and its necessary connection with body. A body being 
known, we cannot avoid judging that it is in a space which con¬ 
tains it. From this judgment abstract the idea of space, and you 
have the abstract idea of space. But this idea was not anterior 
to the conception of the necessary relation of space to body, any 
more than the relation was anterior to it; neither is it posterior 
to the relation, nor is the relation posterior to it; they mutually 
* See Lecture 17. 
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imply each other, and are given to us in the same judgment as 
soon as body is known. It is overturning the order of tlie devel¬ 
opment of mind, to lay down first the idea of space, and the idea 
of body, and then to seek from their comjmrison the relation which 
binds them ; for the idea alone of space supposes already tins 
judgment, that every body is necessarily in space. Tlie judg¬ 
ment cannot then come from the ide.a, it is the idea on the con¬ 
trary which comes from the judgment. It is not difiicult to draw 
the judgment from the idea which supposes it; but it remains to 
explain whence the idea comes, anterior to the judgment. It is 
not difiicult to find a relation between body and space when we 
know body and space; but we must ask I.oeke how he has ob¬ 
tained this idea of space, lus just now wo asked him how he had 
obtained the idea of body, the idea of God, the idea of colour, 
the idea of existence, etc. To suppose that the necessary idea of 
space is given to ii.s by the compari.son of two ideas, of which one 
is already the idea of space, is a vicious circle .and a ridiculous 
paralogism. It is the rock ujion wdiich the theory of Locke per¬ 
petually strikes. 

The other idea upon which geometry rests, is the idea of mag- 
tude, which involves the idea of point, the idea of line, etc. 
Magnitude, point, line, are abstract oimceptioiis which iire.sujjpose 
the idea of .some real body, of a solid existing in nature. Now, 
the idea of solid is given to us in a judgment like every idea; and 
we must have judged that such a body exists, in order to con¬ 
ceive apart the idea of .solid. How then do we judge that such 
a solid exists? According to the theory of Locke, two ideas 
would be nece.ssary, a cfnnparison between these two ideas, and a 
perception of .agreement between these two ideas. And what 
could be the two ideas which would serve as terms to this judg¬ 
ment: This solid exists? I confess that I do not clearly see. 
Compelled, for the .sake of the hypothesis, to find them, I can 
think of no others than the idea of solid and that of existence, 
which we should compare, in order to know whether they agree 
or disagree. The theory demands all this .scaffolding. Jhit is 
there any need of destroying it piece by piece, in order to ovci- 
throw it? Is it not sufficient to remember th.at the solid in ques¬ 
tion being deprived of existence, since it is separated from the 
idea of existence, is simply the abstraction of the solid, and that 
this abstraction could have never existed without the anterior 
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conception of a solid really existing? The abstraction, Ime, point, 
etc., presupposes such or such a real solid, a primitive and con¬ 
crete knowledge, which cannot be obtained from ulterior abstrac¬ 
tions without falling into a vicious circle, and without taking away 
from all geometrical conceptions their natural basis. 

We then see that the two fundamental ideas of geometry, the 
idea of space and the idea of solid, escape Locke’s theory of know¬ 
ledge and of judgment. 

So it is with the fundamental idea of arithmetic. This idea is 
evidently that of unity, and it is not a collective unity, for exam¬ 
ple, 4 representing 2 and 2, 5 representing 2 and 3, it is a unity 
which is found in all collective unities, measures them, and values 
them. Arithmetic conceives this unity in an abstract manner; 
but abstraction not being the point of departure for the human 
mind, the abstract unity must have been first given in some con¬ 
crete unity really existing. What tlien is this concrete unity, 
really existing, the source of the abstract idea of unity ? It is 
not body; this is divisible, ad infinitum : it is the me, the me 
identical and consequently one, under the variety of its acts, of 
its thoughts, of its sensations. And how, in the theory of Locke, 
can the knowledge of the unity of the me be acquired? It would 
be necessary for us to have, on one hand, the idea of the me as 
not being one, that is, without reality, the identity and unity of 
the me being implied from the first act of memory, and on the 
other hand the idea of a unity distinct from the me, without sub¬ 
ject, and consequently without reality; and it would be necessary 
that, bringing these two ideas together, we should perceive their 
relation of agreement. Now, here all my objections return; and, 
in closing, I ask your permission to recapitulate them. 

1st, It is an abstract unity and an abstract me from which you 
sot out; but the abstract unity and the, abstract me, brought 
together and compared, will only give you an abstract relation 
and not a real relation, an abstract unity and not a real unity of 
the me; you will not therefore have that concrete idea of unity, 
the necessary basis of the abstract idea of unity, which is the 
basis of arithmetic, the general measure of all numbers. 

2d, You start from abstraction without having passed through 
tl>e concrete, and this is contrary to the natural order of the 
understanding; 

3d, You make a paralogism, since you wish tb obtain the real 
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unity of the me, by the comparison of two abstractions which 
suppose precisely what you are seeking, to wit, the real unity of 
the me. 

The theory of Locke cannot, therefore, furnish the basis of 
arithmetic and of geometry, that is, of the two most abstract 
sciences. It has its place in the field of arithmetic and of 
geometry in so far as abstract sciences; but these abstract sciences 
and all mathematics rest in the last analysis on primitive cogni¬ 
tions, which imply existence; and these primitive cognitions, 
which imply e.xistence, escape on all sides the theory of Locke. 
Now, we have seen that the knowledge of personal existence, 
that of bodies, and that of God equally escape it, and for the 
same reason. It follows that in the last result the theory of Locke 
is worth nothing except in mere abstraction, and that it dissolves 
as soon as it is confronted with any reality to be known, whatever 
that reality may be. Therefore this general and unlimited pre¬ 
tension of Locke, that every cognition, every judgment, is only 
the perception of a relation of agreement or of disagreement be¬ 
tween two ideas, this pretension is convicted in every way of 
error and even of absurdity. 

I fear very much lest this discuasion of the theory of Locke in 
regard to judgment and knowledge may have appeared to you 
somewhat subtile; but when we wish to follow error in all its 
windings, and untie methodically by analysis and dialectics the 
knot of sophistical theories, instead of at once cutting it by sim¬ 
ple good sense, we are condemned to engage in apparent subtili¬ 
ties, according to the example of those whom we wish to combat; 
it is at this price alone that we can reach them and confound 
them. I fear also lest this discussion may have appeared to you very 
long, and still it is not finished, for it has not yet penetrated to the 
real root of Locke’s theory. In fact, this theory, that every judg¬ 
ment, every knowledge is only the perception of a relation be¬ 
tween two ideas supposes and contains another theory, which is 
the principle of the first. The examination of the one is indis¬ 
pensable in order to complete that of the other, and to determine 
the definitive judgment which we ought to pass upon it. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

KS9»VY, FOURTH ROOK, CONTINIIATIOX OF THE THEORY 
OF JUnOMENT. 

Continuation of tlie last Lecture, That tlic tlMK)ry of judgment as the percep¬ 
tion of a relation of agreoiucut or disagreement between ideas 8Up]>osea 
tliat every judgment is founded upon a comparison. Refutation of the 
theory of comparative judgment.—Of axioms.—Of identical propositions.— 
C)f reastfu and faith. - Of the syllogism.—Of cntlmsiasin.— Of ti\e eanses of 
error.—division of sciences. End of the examination of the F<mrih 
Hook of the Kusny on the Unman Undentandiny, 

I niaiKVK I have sufliciently refuted, by its results, the theory 
of Locke which makes knowledge and judgment consist in a per¬ 
ception of the relation of agreement or disagreement of ideas; 1 
believe I have demonstrated that this theory cannot give reality, 
existences; that it is condemned to start from abstraction and to 
result in abstraction. I now come to examine this theory under 
another aspect, no longer in its results, but in its principles, in its 
essential principle, in its very condition. 

It is evident that the judgment can be the perception of a re¬ 
lation of agreement or disagreement between ideas only on con¬ 
dition that there may have been a comparison between these 
ideas; every judgment of relation is necessarily comparative. 
This is, if we pay attention to it, the first and the last principle of 
the theory of Locke; a principle which the infallible analysis of 
lime has successively disengaged and put at the head of the sen- 
sualistic logic; it is at least in germ in the fourth book of the 
Essay on the Ifvman Understanding. It is this which we must 
take up and examine. 

Once more, the theory of comparative judgment,' as that of 
which it is the foundation, is an unlimited, absolute theory whose 
pretension is to account for all our knowledge, for all our judg¬ 
ments; so that if the theory is exact, that is, if it is complete, 
there should not be a single judgment which is not a comparative 

' On the theory of comparativo judgment, see 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 
20, p. 370, etc. 
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judgment. Thus I might, I should even, in tliis lecture as in the 
preceding, go from judgments to judgments, asking whether in 
fact they are or are not the fruit of comparison. But this super¬ 
fluity of method would carry me too far, and the long space 
which remains to run over admonishes me to hasten. I will 
therefore say all at once, that if there are many judgments which 
are iimontestably comparative judgments, there are also msiny 
which are not, and that here again every judgment which implies 
reality and existence excludes all comparison. 

Let us begin by clearly recognising the conditions of a com¬ 
parative judgment, then let us verify these conditions in regard 
to judgments which imply existoace. We shall without doubt 
return somewhat to onr former reasonings; but it is necessary 
in order to pursue and force in its la.st hold the theory of Locke. 

In order that there may be a comparison, there must be two 
terms to compare. Whether these terms are abstractions or 
realities, is a point which it is no longer necessary to examine; 
there always must be two terms, or the comparison is impossible. 
These two terras must be known and present to the mind before 
the mind can compare and judge them. This is very simple: 
well! this is sufficient to overturn tlte theory of comparative 
judgment, in regard to reality and existence. Here, in fact, I 
maintain that the judgment does not and cannot depend upon 
two terms. 

Let us again take, for example, personal existence, and let us 
see what are the two terms which it is necessary to compare in 
order to draw from them tliis judgment: 1 exist. Let us, for this 
time, pass over the abstraction of me and the abstraction of exist¬ 
ence, which, wo have seen, can give only an abstract judgment; 
let us take a more favourable hypothesis; let us approach 
reality. It is indubitable that if we never thought, if w'e never 
acted, if we never felt, we never should know that wo exist. 
Sensation, action, thought, some phenomenon must appear upon 
the theatre of consciousness, in order that the unde, standing may 
relate this phenomenon to the subject that experiences it, to that 
subject which we are. If then knowledge is here the fruit of 
a comparative judgment, the two terms should be, on the one 
side, action, sensation, thought, and in general every phenomenon 
of consciousness; on the other side, the subject of me:^ I see no 
other possible terms of comparison. 
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But what is the nature of these two terms) and at first what 
is that of the phenomenon of consciousness? The phenomenon 
of consciousness is given by an immediate apperception which 
attains it and directly knows it. Behold already a knowledge; 
I say a knowledge, for, either we are disputing about words, or 
an apperception of consciousness pertains to knowledge, or it is 
nothing. But if there is knowledge there has been judgment, 
for apparently there has been a belief that there has been know¬ 
ledge, there has been affirmation of the truth of this knowledge; 
and, whether this affirmation may have been tacit or express, 
whether it may have taken place solely in the depths of intelli¬ 
gence or may have been pronounced from the lips and expressed 
in words, it has in fine taken place; and to affirm is to judge. 
There has then been judgment. Now, there is here only a single 
term, sensation, action, or thought, in a word, a phenomenon of 
consciousness. Therefore there can have been no comparison; 
therefore again, according to Locke, there can have been no 
judgment, if every judgment is comparative. All our cognitions 
are resolved, in the last analysis, into affirmations of truth or 
falsehood, into judgments; and it is a contradiction to suppose 
that the judgment which gives the first knowledge, the know¬ 
ledge of consciousness, is a comparative judgment, because this 
knowledge has only a single term, and two terms are necessary 
for a comparison; and yet this single term is a knowledge, and 
consequently it supposes a judgment, but a judgment which 
escapes the conditions that the theory of Locke imposes on every 
judgment. 

Thus the two necessary terms of the comparison from which 
should result the judgment: I exist, the first by itself alone 
already comprehends a knowledge, a judgment which is not and 
cannot. be comparative; it is the same with the second term as 
with the first. If every phenomenon of consciousness, so far as 
known, already implies a judgment, it is evident that the me 
which should also be known in order to be the second term of 
the comparison, for the very reason that it is known implies also 
a judgment, and a judgment that cannot have been comparative. 
In fact, if it is the relation between a sensation, a volition, a 
thought, and the me which constitutes the judgment: I exist, it 
follows tl^at neither the phenomenon of consciousness, nor the 
being me, which are the two terms of this comparison, neither 
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ought nor can, either of them, cause the comparison that has not 
yet taken place; nevertheless both of these terms constitute 
cognitions; the second especially is an important and funda¬ 
mental cognition which evidently implies a judgment. The 
theory of compar.ativc judgment is therefore destroyed in regard 
to the second term as well as in regard to the first; and the two 
terms,—necessary, according to Locke, in order that a judgment 
may take place,—contain each a judgment, and a judgment with¬ 
out comparison. « 

But there is a second difficulty, much more important than the 
first. The special character of every cognition of consciousness 
is that of being an immediate and direct cognition. There is im¬ 
mediate and direct apperception, of a sensation, of a volition, of a 
thought, and behold the reason why you can observe them and 
describe them in all their modes, in all their shades, in all their 
relative or particular, fugitive or permanent characters. Hero 
the judgment has no other principle than the faculty itself of 
judging, and the consciousness itself. There is no general or 
particular principle upon which consciousness must rest in order 
to perceive its own objects. Without doubt any phenomenon 
whatever takes place in vain; without an act of attention we do 
not perceive it; an act of attention is the condition of every cog¬ 
nition of consciousness; but, this condition being given, the phe¬ 
nomenon is directly perceived and known. But it is not with 
being as with phenomenon; it is not with the me as wjth sensa¬ 
tion, volition, or thought. Any phenomenon having been directly 
perceived, suppose that the understanding be not pervaded with 
the principle that every phenomenon implies being, that every 
quality implies a subject, and the understanding would never judge 
that, under sensation, volition, or thought, there is being, the sub¬ 
ject me. And observe that 1 do not mean to say that the under¬ 
standing should know this principle under its general and abstract 
form, I have elsewhere shown that such was not the primitive form 
of principles;* I only say that the understanding should be di¬ 
rected, consciously or unconsciously, by this principle, in order to 
judge, in order to suppose even,—which is still to judge,—that 
there is any being under the phenomenon which consciousness 
perceives. This principle is, properly speaking, the principle of 
being; it is that which reveals the me-. I say reveals, for the me 
* See Lecture 19 of this Vol. 
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does not fall under the immediate apperception of consciousness; 
the understanding conceives it and believes it, although tho con¬ 
sciousness does not attain it and see it. Sensation, volition, thought 
are believed because thej are seen, as it were, in the internal in¬ 
tuition of consciousness; the subject of sensation, of volition, of 
thought, is believed without being seen either by the external 
senses, or by consciousness itself; it is believed because it is con¬ 
ceived. Phenomenon alone is visible to the consciousness, being 
is invisible; but the one is the sign of the other, and the visible 
phenomenon reveals the invisible being, on the faith of the prin¬ 
ciple in question, without which the understanding would never 
come from consciousness, from the visible, from phenomenon, and 
would never attain the invisible, substance, the me. There is still 
this eminent difference between the character of the knowledge of 
the me, and that of the knowledge of the phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness: the one is a judgment of fact which gives a truth, but a con- 
tingout truth, tho truth that there is, at such or such a moment, 
under the eye of consciousness, such or such a phenomenon; whilst 
the other is a judgment which is necessary, its condition once 
being supplied; for as soon as a perception of consciousness is 
given, we cannot help judging that the me exists. Thus, in re¬ 
gard to the second term, the subject me, there is not only know¬ 
ledge, and consequently judgment, as in regard to the first term, 
but there is knowledge and judgment marked with characters 
quite peculiar. It is, therefore, absurd to draw the judgment of 
personal existence from the comparison of two terms, the second 
of which, in order to be known, supposes a judgment of so remark¬ 
able a character. It is very evident that this judgment is not a 
comparative judgment; for from what comparison could the me 
proceedl Invisible, it cannot be brought under the eye of con¬ 
sciousness with the visible phenomenon, in order that they may 
be compared together. No more is it from a comparison of two 
terms that is drawn the certainty of the existence of the second; 
for this second term is given us all at once with a certainty which 
neither increases nor decreases, and which has no degrees. The 
knowledge of the me and personal existence is so far from coming 
from a comparison between a phenomenon and the me taken as 
correlative .terms, that it is sufficient to have a single term, a phe¬ 
nomenon of consciousness, in order that at the instant, and with¬ 
out the second term me being already known, the understanding 
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by its innate virtue and that of the principle which directs it in 
this circumstance, conceives, and as it were divines, but infallibly 
divines, this second term, so far as it is the necessary subject of 
the first. It is after thus having known the second term that the 
understanding can, if it pleases, place it by the side of the first, 
and compare the subject me with the phenomena of sensation, vo¬ 
lition, thought; but this comparison teaches it only what it al¬ 
ready knows, and it can do it only because it already has two 
terms, which contain all the knowledge which is sought in their 
comparison, and have been acquired, previously to all comparison 
by two diirerent terms, the only resemblance of which, is that 
they are not comparative. 

The judgment of personal existence, therefore, docs not rest 
upon the comparison of two terms, but upon a single term, the 
phenomenon of consciousness: the latter is immediately given, 
and with it the understanding conceives the former, that is, the 
me and personal existence itself—thus far unknown, and, conse¬ 
quently, incapable of serving as the second term of a comparison. 
Now, what is true of personal e,':istence is true of ail other exist¬ 
ences, .and of the judgments which reveal them to us; primitively, 
these judgments rest only upon a single datum. 

How do we know the c.xterior w’orld, bodies, and their qualities, 
according to the theory of Locke ? To begin with the qualities 
of bodies, if we know them, wo must know them only by a judg¬ 
ment founded upon a comparison, that is, upon two terms previ¬ 
ously known. Such is the theory; but it is falsified by facts. 

I experience a sensation, painful or agreeable, which is per¬ 
ceived by consciousness; this is all that is directly given me, and 
nothing more ; for the thing in question, qualities of bodies, 
must not be taken for granted; the question is to arrive at a know¬ 
ledge of them, it must not be supposed that they are .already 
known. And you know how we arrive at a knowledge of them, 
how we pass from sensation, from the apperception of a phenome¬ 
non of consciousness, to the knowledge of the qualities of exterior 
objects. It is by virtue of the principle of causality,* which, as 
soon as any phenomenon begins to appear, irresistibly leads us to 
search out the cause of it; in our inability to refer to ourselves 
the cause of an involuntary phenomenon of sensation, which is 
actually under the eye of consciousness, we refer it to a cause 

* See Lecture 19 of this Volume, and Ut Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 21, p. 42S. 
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other than ourselves, foreign to us, that is, exterior; we make 
as many causes as there are distinct classes of sensations, and these 
different causes are the powers, properties, qualities of bodies. 
It is not then a comparison which causes us to arrive at the know¬ 
ledge of the qualities of bodies, for, at first, involuntary sensation 
is alone given us, and it is after this sensation that the mind passes 
the judgment that it is impossible that sensation should be suffi¬ 
cient for itself, that it is, therefore, referred to a cause, to an ex¬ 
terior cause, which is such or such a quality of bodies. 

The theory of comparison cannot give the qualities of bodies; 
still less does it give the svhstratum, the subject of these quali¬ 
ties. You do not believe that there is before you merely exten¬ 
sion, resistance, solidity, hardness, softness, savour, colour, etc.; you 
believe that there is something which is coloured, extended, re¬ 
sisting, solid, hard, soft, etc. Now we must not commence by 
supposing this something at the same time with its qualities, so 
as to have these two terms, solidity, resistance, hardness, etc.; 
and something really solid, resisting, hard, etc.; two terras which 
you might compare, in order to decide whether they agree or dis¬ 
agree. No, such is not the case : at first you have only the qua¬ 
lities which are given you by the application of the principle of 
causality to your sensations; then, upon this single datum, you 
judge that these qualities cannot but be referred to a subject of 
the same nature, and this subject is body. Therefore it is not to 
the comparison of two terms, one of which, the subject of sensible 
qualities, was at first profoundly unknown to you, that you owe 
the knowledge of body. 

It is the same with space. Here, again, you have only a single 
term, a single datum, to wit, bodies; and, without having another 
term, upon this alone you judge and cannot but judge that bodies 
are in space: the knowledge of space is the fruit of this judgment, 
which has nothing to do with any comparison; for you knew not 
space previous to your judgment; but a body being given you, 
you judge that .space e.xists, and it is then only that comes the 
idea of space, that is, the second term.* 

The same thing is true in regard to time. In order to judge 
that the succession of events is in time, you have not, on one 
hand, the idea of succession, on the other, the idea of time: you 
have only a single term, the succession of events, whether external 
* Lecture 17. 
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or internal events, of our sensations, our thoughts, or our acts; 
and this single term being given, without comparing it with time 
which is still profoundly unknown to you, you judge that the 
succession of events is necessarily in time: hence the idea, the 
knowledge of time. Thus this knowledge, far from being the fruit 
of a comparison, beconies the possible basis of an ulterior com¬ 
parison only on condition that it shall at first have been given you 
in a judgment, which does not depend upon two terms, but upon 
one, upon the succession of events.* 

This is still more evident in regard to the infinite. If we know 
the infinite, we must know it, according to the theory of Locke, 
by a judgment, and by a comparative judgment; now, the two 
terms of this judgment cannot be two finite terms, which could 
never give the infinite; it must be the finite and the infinite, be¬ 
tween which the understanding discovers a relation of agreement 
or disagreement. But I think I have demonstrated, and I here 
only need to refer to it, that it is sufficient that the idea of the 
finite be given us, in order that at the instant’ we may judge that 
the infinite e.vista, or, not to pass beyond the limits of the subject 
we are discussing, the infinite is a character of time and of space, 
which we necessarily conceive, on occasion of the contingent and 
finite character of bodies and of all succession of events. The 
understanding is so constituted, that on occasion of the finite it 
cannot but conceive the infinite. The finite is previously known;, 
but it is known entirely alone: the finite is known directly by the 
senses or the consciousness; the infinite is invisible, and beyond 
the grasp; it is only conceivable and comprehensible; it escapes 
the senses and consciousness, and falls only under the understand¬ 
ing; it is neither one of two terms, nor the fruit of a compari.son; 
it is given us in a judgment which rests upon a single term, the 
idea of the finite. So much for the judgments which pertain to 
existence in general. 

There are many other judgments which, without being related 
to existence, present the same character. I will limit myself to 
citing the judgment of good and evil, of the beautiful and the 
ugly. In either case, the judgment rests upon a single datum, 
upon a single term; and it is the judgment itself which attains 
and reveals the other term, instead of resulting from the compari¬ 
son of the two. 

' Lecture 18. ’ Ibid. 
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According to the theory of Locke, in order to judge whether 
an action is just or unjust, good or bad, it would be necessary 
first to have the idea of this action, then the idea of the just and ' 
the unjust, and to compare the one with the other. But in order 
to compare an action with the idea of the just and the unjust, it 
is neoessaiy to liave this idea, thi.s knowledge, and this know¬ 
ledge supposes a judgment; the question is to know whence this 
judgment comes and how it is formed. Now we have seen* that 
in presonoc of such or such an act, destitute of any moi-al characr 
ter to tlie eyes of the senses, the understanding takes the lead, 
and qualifies this act, indifferent for tlie sensibility, as just or 
unjust, as good or bad. It is from this primitive judgment, which 
doubtless hiiH its law, that subsequently analysis draws the idea 
of the .just and the unjust, which .then serves as a rule for our 
ulterior judgments. 

The forms of objects are, for the sense, whether external or 
internal, neither beautiful nor ugly. Take away intelligence, and 
there is no longer any beauty for us in exterior forms and in 
things. What, in fact, do the senses teach you in regard to 
form ! Nothing, except that they are round or square, coloured, 
etc. What does consciousness teach you concerning them? No¬ 
thing, except that they give yon .agreeable or disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions; but between the agreeable or the disagreeable, the square 
and the round, the green or the yellow colour, etc., and the beau¬ 
tiful or the ugly, there is an immense abyas. Whilst the senses 
and the consciousness perceive such or such a form, .such or such 
a sensation more or less agreeable, the understanding conceives 
the beautiful, ns well as the good and true, by a ])rimitive and 
spontaneous judgment, the whole force of which resides in that of 
the understanding and its laws, and of which the only datum is 
an exterior perception.^ 

I believe, then, that I have demonstr.atcd, and too much at 
length, perhaps, that the theory of Locke, which makes know¬ 
ledge depend upon comparison, that is, upon two terms previously 
know'll, docs not render an account of the true process of the 
understanding in the acquisition of a multitude of cognitions; and, 
in genei'al, I here reproduce the criticism which I have many 

' Lecture 20. 

> Firat Scries, Vol. 2, Lecture 11 and Lecture 12; Vol. 4, Lecture 13 
aud Lecture 23. 
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times made upon Locke, that he always confounds either the ante¬ 
cedents of a knowledge with this knowledge itself, as when he 
confounds body with space, succession with time, the finite with 
the infinite, effect with cause, qualities and their collection with 
substance; or, what is not less important, the consequences of a 
knowledge with this knowledge itself. Here, for example, the 
comparative judgments which pertain to existence, and even in 
other cases, demand two terms, which suppose a previous judg- 
njent founded upon a single term, and consequently not compara¬ 
tive. Comparative judgments suppose judgments not compara¬ 
tive. Coinpnfrative judgments are abstract, and suppose real 
judgments; they teach us scarcely anything but what the first 
have already tauglit us; tliey explicitly mark what the othem 
teach implicitly, but deci.<ively; they are arbitrary, at least in 
form: the others are universal and necessary; they need tlie aid 
of language; the otliers, strictly speaking, pas.s beyond language, 
beyond signs, and suppose only the undei-standing and its laws; 
these pertain to retlection and artificial logic; those constitute 
the natural and spontaneous logic of the human nace; to confound 
these two classes of judgment.s, is to vitiate at once the whole of 
psychology and the whole of logic. Nevertheless, stich a confu¬ 
sion fills a great part of the fourth book of the Essay on tht 
Human Underslaudiny. 

I will rapidly run over the fundamental points of which this 
fourth book is composed, and you will see that in regard to the 
most part, wo shall always find the same error, the results of 
judgments confounded with the judgments themselves: this criti¬ 
cism particularly applies to Chapter \ 11., on axioms. 

If I made myself under-stood in my List lecture, it must be 
evident to you that axioms, principles, general truths, are the 
remains of primitive judgments. There are no axiom.s in the first 
development of the understanding; there is an understanding 
which, certain exterior or interior conditions being fulfilled, and 
by the aid of its own laws, passes certain judgments, sometimes 
contingent and local, sometimes universal and necessary; these 
last judgments, when we operate upon them by analysis and lan¬ 
guage, are resolved, like the others, into propositions; these uni¬ 
versal and necessary propositions, like the judgments which they 
express, are what wo call axioms. But it is clear that the form 
of primitive judgments is one thing, and that the form of these 
VOL. il. p 
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pamc judgments reduced to propositions and axioms is another 
thing. At first, concrete, particular, and determined, at the same 
time that they are universal and necessary, language and analysis 
elevate them to that abstract form which is the actual form of 
axioms. Thus, primitively, such a phenomenon being under the 
eye of your consciousness, you instinctively refer it to a subject 
which is yourself; on the contrary, at present, instead of aban¬ 
doning your thought to its laws, you recall them to it, you sub¬ 
mit it to the axiom. Every phenomenon supposes a subject to 
which it is referred; and to these every succession supposes time, 
every body supposes space, every effect supposes a cause, every 
finite supposes the infinite, etc. Observe that these axioms have 
no force except what they borrow from the primitive judgments 
whence they are drawn. Primitive judgments give us all our 
real and fundamental knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves, of 
the world, of time, of space, and even (1 have demonstrated it in 
the last lecture) the knowledge of magnitude and that of unity. 
But in regard to axioms, it is not so; you acquire no real know¬ 
ledge by the application of the axiom; every effect supposes a 
cause. It is the philosopher, and not the man, that uses this 
axiom. The savage, the peasant, the common man, do not under¬ 
stand it; but all, as well as the philosopher, are provided with an 
undemtandiug which causes them to pass certain judgments, con¬ 
crete, positive and determinate, as well as necessary, the result 
of which is the knowledge of such or such a cause. I repeat, 
judgments and their laws produce all knowledge; axioms are 
only the analytical expressions of these judgments and these laws, 
whose last elements they express under the most abstract form. 
Locke, instead of stopping at these limits, pretends that axioms 
are of no use (ibid., § 11), and that they are not principles of 
science; he rather contemptuously asks that a science shall be 
shown him founded on axioms: “ It has been my ill luck,” says 
he, “ never to meet with any such science; much less any one 
built upon these two maxims, what is, is; and, it is impossible 
for the same thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad to 
be shown where any such science, erected upon these or any 
other general axioms, is to be found; I should be obliged to any 
one who would lay before me the frame and system of any science 
so built on these or any such like maxims, that could not be 
shown to stand as firm without any tonsideration of them.” Y^s, 
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without doubt axioms, under their actual form of axioms, have 
engendered no science; but it is not less true that, in their source 
and under their primitive form, that is, in the laws of the natuml 
judgments whence they are drawn, tliey have served as the basis 
for all the sciences. Besides, if in their actual form tliey have 
produced and could produce no science, and if they give no par¬ 
ticular truth, it must be recognised that with them no science, 
either general or particular, sub.sists. Try to deny axioms; sup¬ 
pose, for e.xample, that there may be a quality without a subject, 
a body without space, a succes.sion without time, an effect with¬ 
out cause, etc.; attempt to make abstractions of the axioms with 
which Locke prefers to amuse liim.sclf, to wit, what is, is; it is 
impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be; that is, m.ake 
an abstraction of the idea of being and of identity, and there 
is made an end of all sciences, they can neither advance nor 
be sustained. 

Locke also pretends (ibid., § 9) that axioms are not the truths 
which we first know. Yes, without doubt, once more, under 
their actual form, axioms are not primitive knowledge; but, under 
their real form, as laws attached to the exercise of the under¬ 
standing and implied in onr jmlgments, they are so truly primi¬ 
tive that without them no knowledge could be acquired. They 
are not primitive in the sou.«c that they arc the first truths which 
we know, but in the sense that without them we could know 
nothing. Hei’e again recurs the perpetual confusion of the his¬ 
torical order and the logical order of human knowledge. In the 
chronological order, wo do not commence by knowing axioms, 
the laws of our understanding; but, logically, without axioms, all 
truth is impossible; without the action, unperceived, but real, of 
the laws of thought, no thought, no judgment, is either legitimate 
or possible. 

Finally, Locke combats axioms by a celebrated argument, very 
often renewed since, to wit, that axioms are only frivolpus propo¬ 
sitions, because they are identical propositions {ibid., § 11). It 
is Locke, I believe, who introduced, or at least gave currency to 
the expression, identical proposition, in philosophic language. It 
signifies a judgment, a proposition, in which an idea is affirmed 
by itself, or in which we affirm of a thing what we already know 
of it. Elsewhere (Chap. Vlll., of trifling proposition); § 3, of 
identical propositions), Locke shows that identical propositions 
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are only propositions purely verbal. “ Let any one repeat as 
often as he pleases, that the will is the will...a law is a law... 
obligation is obligation...right is right...wrong is wrong..., 
what is this more than trifling with words?” “ It is,” says he, 
“ but like a monkey shifting his oyster from one hand to the other j 
and had he but words, might, no doubt, have said, Oyster in right 
hand is subject, and oyster in left hand is predicate : and so 
might have made a self-evident proposition of oyster, i.e., oyster 
is oyster.” Hence the condemnation of the axiom; What is, is, 
etc. But it is not exact, it is not equitable to concentrate all 
axioms, all principles, all primitive and necessary truth into the 
axiom; What is, i.s; it is impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to be; and to the vain and ridiculous examples of Locke, I 
oppose as examples, the following axioms, which you already 
know; Quality supposes a subject, succession supposes time, body 
supposes space, the finite supposes the infinite, variety supposes 
unity, phenomenon supposes substance and being; in a word, all 
the necessary truths which so many lectures must have fixed in 
your minds. The question is to know whether these are identi¬ 
cal axioms. Locke therefore maintains that time is reducible to 
succession, or succession to' time ; space to body, or body to 
space, the infinite to the finite, or the finite to the infinite; cause 
to effect, or effect to cause; plurality to unity, or unity to plu¬ 
rality; phenomenon to being, or being to phenomenon, etc.; and 
according to his system, Locke ought to have maintained this; 
but it must now be evident enough to you that this pretension, 
and the system upon which it is founded, do not bear the scru¬ 
tiny of reason. 

This pro.scription of axioms as identical, Locke extends to other 
propositions which are not axioms; in general, he perceives many 
more identical propositions than there are. For example, gold 
is heavy, gold is fusible, are for Locke {ibid., §§ 5 and 13) iden¬ 
tical propositions; however, nothing is less true: we do not in 
these propositions affirm the same of the same. A proposition 
is called identical whenever the attribute is contained in the sub¬ 
ject, so that the subject cannot be conceived as not containing 
the attribute. Thus, when you say body is solid, I say that you 
make an identical proposition, because it is impossible to have the 
idea of body without that of solid. The idea of body is perhaps 
more extended than that of solid, but it is primarily and essen- 
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tially the same. The idea of solid being thou for you the essen¬ 
tial quality of body, to say that body is solid, is to say nothing 
else than that body is body. But when you say that gold is fu¬ 
sible, you affirm of gold a quality which may be contiiined in it, 
and which may not be contiiined in it. It implits a contradiction 
to as.sert that body is not solid; but it does not imply a contra¬ 
diction to assert that gold is not fu.sible. Gold may have been a 
long time known solely as solid, as hard, as yellow, etc.; and if 
such or such an o.xperiment had not been made, if it liad not been 
put in the fire, it would not be known as fusible. When there¬ 
fore you affiim of gold that it is fusible, you recognise a quality 
of it which you may not have previously known in rcg.ard to it; 
you do not thou ailirm the same of the same, at least the first 
time that you express this proposition. \Vithout doubt, at the 
present time, in the laboratory of modern chemistry, when the 
fusibility of gold is a quality perfectly and universally known, to 
say that gold is fusible, is to I’epeat what is already known, is to 
affirm of the word gold what is already comprehended in its re¬ 
ceived signification; but the first one who siiid that g(dd is fusi¬ 
ble, far from making a tautology, exprc.ssed, on the contrary, the 
result of a discovery, and a discovery not without difficulty and 
importance. I ask whether, in his times, Locke would have 
made merry with this proposition: Air has weight, ns .an identi¬ 
cal and frivolous proposition? No, certainly; and why? Be¬ 
cause at that lime weiglit was a quality of air which lia<l .scarcely 
been demonstrated by the experiments of Toricolli and 1’a.scal. 
Those which have proved the fusibility of gold are older by some 
thousands of years; but if: Air has weiglit, is not an identical 
proposition, on the same ground as: Gold is fusible, it is not an 
identical proposition, since the first who announced it did not 
affirm in the second term what he had already affirmed in the 
first. 

Moreover, admire the destiny of identical truths: Locke sees 
many more than there are, and ridicules them; the school of 
Locke sees many more still, but far from accusing identity, it ap¬ 
plauds it, and goes so far as to say that every propo.sition is true 
only on condition of being identical. Thus, by a strange pro¬ 
gress, what Locke had branded with ridicule, as a sign of frivo¬ 
lity, became in the hands of his successors a title of legitimacy 
and truth. The identity which Locke ridiculed was only an illu- 
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sory identity, and behold now this pretended identy, so much 
mocked at, and indeed very wrongly, since it was not real, be¬ 
hold it celebrated and vaunted, with less reason still, as the tri¬ 
umph of truth, aiid the last conquest of science and analysis. 
Now, if all true propositions are identical, since every identical 
proposition, frivolous or not, as we follow Locke or his disciple.", 
is, according to both, only a verbal proposition, it follows that 
the knowledge of all possible truths is only a verba.1 knowledge; 
and thus, when we think we ai'e learning sciences or systems of 
truth, we are only translating one word into another, we are only 
learning words, we arc only learning language: hence the famous 
principle that all sciences are only languages, dictionaries well or 
badly made, and hence the reduction of the human mind to 
grammar.' 

I pass to other theories which remain to be examined in the 
fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understanding. 

Chap. XVII. “Of Reason .—I have scarcely anything but 
eulogy to bestow upon this chapter. Locke in it shows that the 
syllogism is not the only nor the principal instrument of reason 
(§ 4). The evidence of demonstration is not the only evidence; 
there is also the intuitive evidence upon which Locke himself has 
founded the evidence of demonstration, and a third sort of evi¬ 
dence which Locke has misconceived, the evidence of induction. 
Now, the syllogism is of no service to the evidence of induction, 
for it goes from the general to the particular, whilst induction 
goes from the particular to the general. The syllogism is of no 
more use to intuition, which is direct knowledge, without any in¬ 
termediation. It is therefore only useful for the evidence of 
demonstration. But Locke does not stop there; ho goes so far 
as to pretend that the syllogism adds nothing to our knowledge, 
that it is only a means of disputing (§ G). Here I recognise the 
language of a man belonging to the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, still engaged in the movement of the reaction against 
scholasticism. Scholasticism had admitted, like Locke, intuitive 
evidence and demonstrative evidence: like Locke also it had for¬ 
gotten the evidence of induction; besides, condemned not to 

' See on the pretended identity of certain propositions. First Scries, Vol. 
1, Course of 1817, Lect. 8, p. 269-274; Lect. 9, p. 277-284; Vol. S, Lect. 
3, p. 136; Vol. 6, Lect. ii, p. 37, etc.; and on the famous pnnciple that all 
science is only a well-made language, see especially First Sei-ies, Vol. 3, Lect 
3, p. 140; see also in this Vol. the close of Lect. 20, on Words. 
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choose for itself and not to examine its principles, it had scarcely 
employed anything else than demonstration, and consequently it 
had made the syllogism its favourite weapon. A reaction against 
scholasticism was therefore necessary and legitimate: but every 
reaction goes too far; hence, the proscription of the syllogism, 
a blind and unjust proscription; for deductive knowledge is real 
knowledge. There are two things in the syllogism, the form and 
the foundation. The foundation is the special process by which 
the human mind goes from the general to the particular; and 
this is certainly a process of which particular account must be 
taken in a faithful and complete description of the human mind. 
It is not the work of the schools, it is common to the ignorant 
and the learned, and it is an original and fecund principle of 
knowledge and truth, since it is that which gives all consequences. 
As to the form so well described and so well developed by Aris¬ 
totle, it can without doubt be abused; but it has a very u.seful 
employment. In general, all reasoning which cannot be put 
under this form is vague reasoning, which must be guarded 
against; whilst every true demonstration naturally lends itself to 
this form. The syllogistic form, it is true, is often only a coun¬ 
terproof by which we account for a deduction already obtained, 
but it is a valuable counterproof, a sort of guarantee of rigour and 
exactness of which it would not be wise to deprive ourselves. It 
is not true to say that the syllogism lends itself to the demonstra¬ 
tion of the false as well as the true; for let oi;e take in the order 
of deduction any eiror, and I defy him to put it into a regular 
syllogism. The only remark which holds good is, that the hu¬ 
man mind is not altogether in the syllogism, neither'in the pro¬ 
cess which constitutes it, nor in the form which expresses it, be¬ 
cause the reason is not entire in reasoning, and because all evi¬ 
dence is not reducible to the evidence of demonstration. On the 
contrary, as Locke has very well seen, the evidence of demon¬ 
stration would not exist, if the evidence of intuition were not pre¬ 
viously given: within these limits must be confined the criticism 
of Locke on the syllogism. 

This same Chap. XVII. contains several passages, § 7th and 
the following, upon the necessity of other aid than that of the 
syllogism for making discoveries. Unfortunately, these passages 
promise more than they fulfil, and furnish no precise indication. 
To find this new aid, Locke had only to open the Xovum Onja- 
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nwm, wherein he would have found perfectly described, both sen¬ 
sible intuition and rational intuition, and especially induction. 
We are compelled to suspect that he had very little acquaintance 
with Bacon, when we see him, without being able to find it, grop¬ 
ing after the new route opened more than half a century before, 
and already made so lurainou.s by his illustrious countryman. 

One of the best chapters of Locke is the XVIII., on FaiXh and 
Beason. Locke assigns in it the exact part to each; he indicates 
their relative office and their distinct limits. He had already 
said, at the end of Chap. XVII. § 24, that faith in general is so 
little contrary to reason, that it is the assent of reason to itself. 
“ I think it may not be ami.ss to take notice, that however faith 
be opposed to reason, faith is nothing but a firm assent of the 
mind; which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be offered 
to anything but upon good reason, and so cannot bo opposite 
to it.” 

And when he comes to positive faith,- that is, to revelation, in 
spite of his respect, or rather by reason of his profound respect 
for Christianity, and even while admitting the celebrated distinc¬ 
tion between things according to reason, contrary to reason, and 
above reason (Chap. XVIIl. § 7), he declared that no revelation, 
whether immediate or traditional, can be admitted contrary to 
reason. These are the words of Locke: 

Ibid., § 5. “ No proposition can be received for divine revela¬ 

tion, or obtain the assent due to all such, if it be contradictory to 
our clear intuitive knowledge. Because this would bo to subvert 
the principles and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and 
assent what.soever; and the7-o winild be left no difference between 
truth and falsehood, no measures of ci'edible and incredible in the 
world, if doubtful propositions shall take place before self-evident, 
and what we certainly know give way to what we may possibly 
be mistaken in. In propositions, therefore, contraiy to the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas, 
it will bo in vain to urge them as matters of faith. They cannot 
move our assent under that or any other title whatsoever. For 
faith can never convince us of anything that contradicts our 
knowledge. Because though faith be founded on the testimony 
of God (who cannot lie) revealing any proposition to us; yet we 
cannot have an assurance of the tnith of its being a divine revela- 
• tion greater than our own knowledge; since the whole strength 
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of the certainty depends upon our own knowledge that God re- 
-vealed it; which, in this case, where the proposition supposed 
revealed contradicts our knowledge or reason, will always liave 
this objection hanging to it, viz., that we cannot tell how to con¬ 
ceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of our being, 
wliich, if received for true, must overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge ho has given us; render all our facul¬ 
ties useless; wholly destroy the most excellent part of his work- 
man.ship, our undcrstiin.lings.”' 

r 1 cannot refrain from giving, upon this important subject, the passage 
of the Nouvfiwx iVvo/'s, eorrespoiidiiig to that of Locke, a passage wliieh en¬ 
tirely accords with the opinion which we have elsewhere more than once 
expressed. Leil)nilz had even hegun to quest ion the cclehrated distinction, 
according to reason and above, reason: “ 1 find something lo remark on your 
defluition of that whieli is above reason, at least if you refer it to the re¬ 
ceived usage of this phrase; for it seems to mo that, from the manner in 
which this detinitioii is wor(lc<l, it is much too one-sided. ... I applaud 
you much when you wish to found faith upon reasoii; without this,-why 
should we prefer the Ilihle to the Alcoran, or to the aticient books of the 
l^rahinins ? Thus our theologians and other learned men have recognised 
it, and it is this which has caused us to have such fine works on the truth 
of the Christian religion, and so many fine proofs whieh have been advanced 
against pagans and other infidels, ancient and modern. Thus learned per¬ 
sons have always regarded as suspicious those who have pretended that it 
is not necessary to trouble one’s self about I'easousand proofs, when believ¬ 
ing is a subject of discussion; a thing impossible, in fact, uidess to believe 
signifies to recite or repeat, and to let pass, without troubling ourselves, 
as many persons do, and as it is even the character of some nations more 
than other.s. This is why some Aristotelian philosophers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, whose remains have since subsisted, . . . having 
wished to sustain two opposite truths, the one philosophical, the other theo¬ 
logical, the last Council of Lateran, under Leo X., rightly opposed them. 
And a similar dispute formerly arose at Hclmstadt between Hoffman, the 
theologian, and Martin, the iihilosopher; but with this difference, that the 
philosopher would reconcile i)hilosophy with revelation, whilst tho theolo¬ 
gian would reject tho use of it. Hut lJuko Julius, the founder of tho uni¬ 
versity, decided for the philosopher. It is true that in our times a person 
of highest eminence has declared that, in regiU’d to articles of faith, it is ne¬ 
cessary to shut the eyes in order to see clearly; and Tertullian somewhere 
says; This is true, for it is impossible; it is to bo believed, for it is an ah- 
surdity. But if the intention of those who explain themselves in this way 
is good, the expressions are alw.ays e.xtravagant, and may do harm. Faiili 
is founded on motives of belief, and on the internal grace which immediately 
determines the mind. [This theological distinction of Leibnitz is, at bot¬ 
tom, our philosophical distinction between spontaneous reason and reflec¬ 
tive reason.] It must be granted that there are many judgments more 
evident than these which depend upon these motives: some are more ad¬ 
vanced in them than others, and there are even many persons who have 
never known, still less have weighed them, and who, consequently, have not 
even what might be called a motive of belief. But the internal grace of the 
lloly Spirit immediately supplies it. . . . It is true that God never gives it 
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I could wish to be equally satisfied with Chapter XIX., On 
EnthmiMm. But it seems to me that Locke has not sufficiently 
fathomed his subject, and that he rather made a satire than a 
philosophic description. 

What, in fact, is enthusiasm, according to Locke ? It is; 1st, 
the pretension of attributing to a privileged and personal revela¬ 
tion, to a divine illumination made in our favour, sentiments 
which are peculiar to ourselves, and which are often nothing but 
extravagances; 2d, the still more absurd pretension of imposing 
upon others these imaginations as superior orders invested with 
divine authority, §§ 5 and G. These are, it is true, the follies of 
enthusiasm; but is enthusiasm nothing but this 7 

Locke has elsewhere clearly seen that the evidence of demon¬ 
stration is founded upon that of intuition. He has even said that 

except when that whiih he rauECS to he believed is founded upon reason, 
otherwise he would destroy the means of knowing tlie truth; hut it is not 
necessary that all iliose who have this divine faith should know those rea¬ 
sons, Slid still less that they should always have thtm before their eyes; 
otherwise simple people and idiots would iicver have true faith, and the 
roost enlightened would not have it when they might have most need of it, 
for they cannot at all times recollect the reasons of belief. The question 
of the use of reason in theology has been greatly agitated, as much between 
the Socinians and those called Catholics in a more general sense, as between 
the Roforiners and the Evangelicals. . . . We may say, in general terms, 
that the Socinians go loo far in rejecting everything that is not conformed 
to the order of nature, even whilst they might not prove its impossibility; 
but their adversaries also sometimes go too far, and push mystery as far as 
to the borders of contradiction, by which they do harm to the truth which 
they undertake to defend. . . . How can faith establish anything that over¬ 
turns a principle without which all belief, alhrmatioii, or denial would be 
vain! . . . But it seems to me that there remains a question which the 
authors of whom 1 have just spoken have not sutiicicntly examined, which 
is this; Sujrpose that, on one hand, the literal sense of a text of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture is found, and that, on the other, is found a great appearance of logical 
impossibility, or at least a recognised physical impoB.sibility, is it more rea¬ 
sonable to rely upon the literal sense or the philosophical principle? It is 
certain that there are passages in which we find no difiiculty in departing 
from tlie letter, as when .. . Here come in the rules of interpretation . .. 
The two authors that I have just named (Videlins and Musasns) dispute 
still in regard to the undertaking of Kekermaii, who wished to demonstrate 
the Trinity by reason, as Raymond Lully also had attempted before. But 
Mnsteus acknowledged with sufiicient fairness that if the demonstration of 
the reformed author had been good aud sound, he should have had nothing 
to say, and that be would have been right in maintaining that the light of 
the Holy Spirit could be illuminated by philosophy.” Leibnitz speaks with 
force in regard to the employment of i-eason in theological questions, such 
as the salvation of pagans, and that of infants dying without baptism, and 
he concludes thus: “ Good proves to us God is more philanthropic than 
men.” 
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in regard to these two kinds of evidence, the evidence of intuition 
is not onlj anterior to the other, but that it is superior to it, that 
it is the highest degree of knowledge. Chap. XVII. § 14: “ In¬ 
tuitive knowledge is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no pro¬ 
bation, nor can have any; this being the highest of all human 
certainty. In this consists the evidence of all those maxims, 
which nobody has any doubt about, but every man (does not, as 
is said, only assent to, but) knows to be true as soon as ever they 
are proposed to his understanding. In the discovery of, and as¬ 
sent to these truths, there is no use of the discursive faculty, no 
need of reasoning, but they are known by a superior and higher 
degree of evidence. And such, if I may guess at things unknown, 
I am apt to think that angels have now, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect shall have, in a future state, of thousands of 
things, which now either wholly escape our apprehensions, or 
which, our short-sighted reason having got some faint glimpse of, 
we in the dark grope after.” I accept this proposition, whether 
it accords or not, as the case may be, with the general system of 
Locke. 1 add that intuitive knowledge, in many cases, for exam¬ 
ple, in regard to time, space, personal identity, the infinite, all 
substantial existences, as also the good and the beautiful, has, you 
know, this peculiarity, that it is founded neither upon the senses 
nor upon the consciousness, but upon the reason, which, without 
the intermediation of reasoning, attains its,objects and conceives 
them with certainty. Now, it is an attribute inherent in the 
reason to believe in itself, and from this is derived faith. If, then, 
intuitive reason is above induction and demonstrative reason, the 
faith of reason in itself in intuition is purer, more elevated than 
the faith of reason in itself in induction and in demonstration. 
Recollect, also, that the truths which reason intuitively discovers 
are not arbitrary, but necessary; that they are not relative, but 
absolute: the authority of reason is therefore absolute, and it is 
a character of faith, attached to reason, to be absolute like reason. 
These are the admirable characters of reason, and of the faith of 
reason in itself. 

This is not all: when we demand of the reason the source of 
this absolute authority which distinguishes it, we are forced to 
recognise that this reason is not ours, nor, consequently, is the 
authority which belongs to it ours. It is not in our power to 
make the reason give us such or such a truth, or not to give them 
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to US, Independently of our will, reason intervenes, and certain 
conditions being fulfilled, suggests to us, I was going to say im¬ 
poses upon us, those truths. Reason makes its appearance in us, 
though it is not ourselves, and can in no way be confounded with 
our personality.’ Whence then comes this wonderful guest 
within us, and what is the principle of this reason which enlightens 
us without belonging to us? This principle is God,® the first and 
the last principle of every thing. When the reason knows that 
it comes from God, the faith which it had in itself increases, not 
in degree, but in nature, as much, thus to speak, as the eternal 
substance is superior to finite substance. Then there is a redoub¬ 
ling of faith in the truths which the supreme reason reveals to us 
in the midst of the shadows of time and in the limits of our 
feebleness. 

Behold, then, reason become to its own eyes divine in its prin¬ 
ciple. This state of reason which listens to itself and takes itself 
as the echo of God upon the earth, with the particular and ex¬ 
traordinary characters which arc attached to it, is what we call 
enthusiasm. The word sufficiently explains the thing; enthu¬ 
siasm, as the breath of God within us,“ is immediate intuition op¬ 
posed to induction and demonstration, is primitive spontaneity op¬ 
posed to the tar(^y development of reflection, is the apperception 
of the highest truths by reason in the greatest independence both 
of the senses and of our personality. Enthusiasm in its highest 
degree, and, thus to speak, in its crisis, belongs only to certain in¬ 
dividuals, and to them only in certain circumstances; but in its 
most feeble degree, enthusiasm does not belong to such or such an 
individual, to such or such an epoch, but to human nature, in all 
men, in all conditions, and almost at every hour. It is enthusi¬ 
asm which makes spontaneous convictions and revolutions, in small 
as well as great, in heroes and in the feeblest woman. Enthusiasm 
is the poetic spirit in all things; and the poetic spirit, thanks to 
God, does not belong e.xclusively to poets; it has been given to 
all men in some degree, more or less pure, more or less elevated; 

i See first volume of this Series, Introduction to the History of Philo- 
siophy,’* Lectui'cs 5 and (>, and 1st Series, passim. 

* Fii'st volume of this Series, Lectures 5 and 6, and Ist Series, Vol. 2, 
Lectures 7 and 8, “God, the principle of necessary truthsLecture 13, 
** God, the principle of the beautiful;^^ Lecture 23, “ God, the principle of 
the idea of the good:” Vol. 3, “ Opening Discourse,” p, 31. 

a Ou enthusiasm, Ist Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 12, p. 138; 2d Series, Vol. 
1, Lecture fi,.etc. 
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it appears especially in certain men, and in certain moments of 
the life of these men, who are the poets par excellence. Enthu¬ 
siasm also makes religions; for every religion supposes two 
things : that the truths it proclaims are absolute truths, and that 
it proclaims them in the name of Qod himself, who reveals them 
to it. 

Thus far all is well; we are still within the bounds of reason, 
for it is reason which is the foundation of faith and enthusiasm, 
of heroism, of poetry and religion; and when the poet and the 
priest repudiate reason in the name of faith and enthusiasm, they 
do nothing else, whether they know it or are ignorant of it,—and 
it is the afiair neither of poets nor priests to render an account of 
what they do,—they do, I say, nothing else than put one mode of 
reason above the other modes of this same reason ; for if im¬ 
mediate intuition is above reasoning, it none the less belongs to 
reason: we in vain try to repudiate reason, we always use it. 
Enthusiasm is a rational fact which has its place in the order of 
natural facts and in the history of the human mind; only this fact 
is extremely delicate, and enthusiasm may easily turn it into folly. 
We are here upon the doubtful border between reason and ex¬ 
travagance. This is the legitimate, universal, and necessary prin¬ 
ciple of religions, a principle which must not be confounded with 
the aberrations which may corrupt it. Thus disengaged and elu¬ 
cidated by analysis, philosophy ought to recognise it, if it wishes 
to recognise all the essential facts, all the elements of reason and 
humanity. 

Behold now where error commences. Enthusiasm is, I repeat, 
this spontaneous intuition of truth by reason, as independent as 
possible of personality and the senses. But it often happens that 
the senses and personality are introduced into inspiration itself, 
and with it mingle details which are material, arbitrary, false, and 
ridiculous. It also happens that those who participate, in a su¬ 
perior degree, in this revelation of (Jod, made to all men by 
reason and by truth, imagine that it belongs to themselves, that 
it has been refused to others, not only in this same degree, but 
totally and absolutely; they institute in their minds, to their ad¬ 
vantage, a sort of privilege of inspiration; and as in inspiration 
we feel the duty of submitting ourselves to the truths which it 
reveals to us, and the sacred mission of proclaiming them and of 
spreading them, we often go so far as to suppose that it is also a 
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duty for us, while submitting ourselves to its truths, to subject 
others to them, to impose on them these truths, not in virtue of 
our power and of our personal illumination, but in virtue of the 
superior power from which emanates all inspiration ; on our 
knees before the principle of our enthusiasm and our faith, we also 
wish to make others bow to the same principle, and to make them 
adore and serve it for the same reason that we adore and serve it 
ourselves.* Hence religious authority; hence also tyranny. We 
begin by believing in special revelations made in our favour, and 
end by regarding ourselves as delegates of God and providence, 
charged not only to enlighten and save docile souls, to enlighten 
and save, whether they are willing or not, those who would resist 
tlie truth and God. 

But the folly and the tyranny, which are often derived, I grant, 
from the principle of inspiration, because we are feeble, and con¬ 
sequently exclusive, and therefore intolerant, are essentially dis¬ 
tinct from this principle. We may and should honour this prin¬ 
ciple, and at the same time condemn its aberrations. Instead of 
this, Locke confounds the abuse of the principle, the extravagant 
enthusiasm, peculiar to some men, with the principle itself, true 
enthusiasm, which has been given in some degree to all men. In 
all enthusiasm ho sees only a disordered movement of imagination, 
and everywhere applies himself to erecting barriers to passing be¬ 
yond the circle of authentic and legitimately interpreted passages 
of holy books. I approve of this prudence, admit it at all times, 
and prize it much more still when I think of the extravagances 
of puritan enthusiasm, the spectacle of which Locke had under his 
eyes; but prudence should not degenerate into injustice. What 
would the sensualistic school say if, by prudence also, idealism 
should wish to suppress the senses on account of the excesses to 
which they might lead and often do lead, or reasoning, on account 
of the sophisms which it engenders 1 It is necessary to be wise 
with measure, soh’ie sapere; it is necessary to be wise within the 
limits of humanity and nature; and Locke was wrong in consider¬ 
ing enthusiasm much less in itself than in its consequences, and in 
its foolish and mournful consequences. 

There follows Chap. XX., On the Causes of Error. Nearly all 
those which Locke signalized had been already recognised before 
him ; they are: 1st, want of proofs ; 2d, want of ability to use 
* See especially, l.st Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 10, Of mt/stictsm,ete. 
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them; 3d, want of will to use them; 4th, many measures of pro¬ 
bability, which Locke reduces to the four following; 1st, proposi¬ 
tions that are not in themselves certain and evident, but doubtful 
and false, taken up for principles; 2d, received hypotheses; 3d, 
predominant passions or inclinations; 4th, authority. This chap¬ 
ter of Locke may be read with profit; I wish to dwell only upon 
the last paragraph, thus entitled: § 18: “Men not in so many 
errors as is imagined.” I confess that the title of this chapter 
singularly pleased me, on account of the optimism which you know 
I cherish. I hoped to find in the good and wise Locke these two 
propositions which are so dear to me : first, that men do not be¬ 
lieve in error so much as in truth, and that there is no error in 
which there is noc some truth. Par from this, 1 perceived that 
Locke made an apology for humanity, in respect to error, very 
unfavourable to it. According to Locke, if men are not so fool¬ 
ish as they appear to be, it is because they put very little faith 
in the foolish opinions with which they seem to be penetrated, 
which they follow only’ from habit, excitement or interest. 
“ They are resolved to stick to a party that education or inte¬ 
rest has engaged them in; and these, like the common soldiers of 
an army, show their courage and warmth as their leaders direct, 
without ever so much as examining or knowing the cause they 

contend for..It is enough for a man to 

obey his leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for the 
support of the common cause, and thereby approve himself to 
those who can give him credit, preferment, or protection in that 
society.” Here, again, Locke suffered himself to be troubled by 
the spectacle of bis times, when, in the midst of so many fol¬ 
lies, there might have been some dissemblers; but all were not 
and could not be so. I grant that, in revolutionary times, am¬ 
bition often takes the standard of extravagances in which it can¬ 
not believe, in order to.lead the crowd; but ambition must not be 
calumniated. All is in all in humanity, and one can be at the 
same time both very ambitious and very sincere. Cromwell, for 
example, was, in my opinion,' a Puritan sincere even to fanati¬ 
cism, and greedy of domination even to hypocrisy; and yet the 
hypocrisy is in him more doubtful and obscure than fanaticism. 

1 This opinion concerning the sincerity of the fanaticism of Cromwell, 
which caused astonishment in 1829, is now demonstrated by the publication 
of his letters by Carlyle. 
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Probably it only led him to exaggerate the opinions which were 
in his heart, and to arouse the passions which he shared himself. 
His tyranny is not a proof of the imposture of his republican ar¬ 
dour. There are times when the most popular cause has need of 
a master, and when the good sense which recognises the neces¬ 
sity, and the genius which feels its own force, easily impel an 
ardent soul to arbitrary power, without indicating an excess of 
selfishness. Pericles, Cusar, Cromwell, and others still, might 
have very sincerely loved equality in the midst of a dictatorship. 
There is, perhaps, now in the world a man whose ambition is the 
last hope of the country which he has twice saved,’ and which 
alone he can save again by applying a firm h.and. But let us 
leave great men, who, in expiation of their superiority and their 
glory, are condemned not to be comprehended; let us leave the 
chiefs, let us come to the multitude: there, the explanation of 
Locke falls of itself. In fact, we can explain, up to a certain 
point, the foolish opinions of some men by the interest which 
they have in simulating those of the masses upon whom they 
wish to support themselves; btit the masses cannot receive false 
opinions by imposture, for apparently they do not wish to de¬ 
ceive themselves. No, it is not thus that error and humanity 
can be justified. Their true apology is that which I have so 
many times given, and which I will not cease to repeat, that 
there is no com[)lete error in an intelligent and rational being. 
Men, individuals and nations, men of genius and ordinary men, 
yield to many errors without doubt, and attach themselves to 
them, but not on account of that which makes them errors, but 
on account of the part of truth which is in them. Examine at 
bottom all celebrated errors, political, religious, philosophical; 
there is not one which has not a considerable portion of truth in 
it, and it is by this truth that it has been able to find credence in 
the minds of great men who have introduced it upon the stage of 
the world, and in the minds of the multitude who have followed 
these great men. It is the truth joined to the error which gives 
the force of error, which produces it, sustains it, spreads it. ex¬ 
plains it, and excuses it; and errors succeed each other in the 
world only by carrying with them, and offering, as it were, for 
their ransom, so many truths which, piercing through the clouds 
which envelope them, enlighten and guide the human race. 

‘ Allusion to Bolivar. 
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Thus I entirely approve the title of the paragraph of Locke, but 
I reject its development.* 

The XXI. and last chapter contain a division of sciences into 
physics, practics, and logic or grammar. Locke here under¬ 
stands by physics, the nature of things, not only the nature of 
bodies, but of minds, God and the soul; it is the ancient physics 
and the modern ontology. 1 have nothing to say of this division, 
except that it is very old, evidently arbitrary and superficial, and 
much inferior to the celebrated division of Uacon, reproduced by 
J"Alembert. 1 have difficulty in persuading myself that the au¬ 
thor of this paragraph could have known the division of Uacon. 
I rather see in this, as in the third book on signs and words, a 
recollection of the reading of Hobbes. 

We have now arrived at the end of this long analysis of the 
fourth book of the Essay on tlie Unman Under standing. I have 
followed, step by step, chapter by chapter, all the important pro¬ 
positions contained in this fourth book, as I have done in regard 
to the third, in regard to the second, and in regard to the first. 
Nevertheless, I should not give you a complete view of the Essay 
on the Human Understanding, if I did not exhibit to you some 
theories which are scattered throughout the work of Locke, but 
have an intimate relation to the general spirit of his system, and 
have acquired in the sensualistic school an immense authority. 
It has therefore appeared to me proper to reserve those diverse 
theories for a particular examination: I propose to make them 
known to you and to discuss them in the next lecture, which will 
be the last of this year, and will contain my definite judginent in 
regard to the philosophy of Locke. 

* I am again liapjiy to confirm an opinion which is so dear to me, by 
the great authority of Leibnitz. Here is his reply to Locke; “ This justice 
which you render to tlie human race does not turn to its credit, and men 
would bo much more excusable in sincm-ely following their opinions th.an in 
counterfeiting them by considerations of interest. I’erhaps, however, there 
is more sincerity in fact than you seem willing to understand; for, without 
any knowledge of the cause, they may come to exercise imidicit faith by sub¬ 
mitting themselves generally and blindly, but oficn in good faith, to the judg¬ 
ments of others, whose authority they have once recognUed. It is true that 
the interest they find in it often contributes to this submission; but this does 
not hinder opinion being formed.” 
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LECTUEE XXV. 

ESSAY, LIBERTY.' SOUL. GOD. CONCLUSION. 

Examination of three important theories which are found in the ‘ Essay on 
the Human UnderstaiiJing;’ Ist, Theory of Liberty: that it inclines tg 
fatalism. 2d, Tlieory of the nature of the Soul: that it inclines to mate¬ 
rialism. 3d, Theory of the existence of God: that it relies almost e.xclu- 
sively on proofs borrowed from the sensible world.—UocapUulation of 
all the lectures on the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding;’ Of the 
merits and defects which haVe been pointed out.—Of the spirit which has 
guided this examination of Locke.—Conclusion. 

The theories which I must to-day present to you are those of 
liberty, of the soul, and of God. I will unfold to you these three 
theories in the same order in which they are found in the Essay 
on the Unman Understanding. 

In order that you may clearly understand the true character 
of Locke’s theory of Liberty, some preliminary explanations are 
indispensable.^ 

All the facts which can fall under the consciousness of man and 
under the reflection of the phih sopher, are resolved into three 
fundamental facts which contain all the others, three facts which 
without doubt in reality, are never solitary, but which are not the 
less distinct, and which a scrupulous analysis must discern, with¬ 
out dividing them, in the complex phenomenon of intellectual life. 
These throe facts are: to feel, to think, to act. 

I open a book and I read; let us decompose this fact, and in 
it we shall find three elements.’ 

Suppose that I do not see the letters of which each page is 
composed, the shape and the order of these letter-; it is very 

* On the trbe notion of liberty, see 1st Series, Vol. 1, Course of 1816, 
Lectures 23 and 24, p. 189, and Course of 1817, Lecture 23; Vol. 2, 3d Part, 
Lecture 18 and Lecture 20; Vol. 3, Lecture 1, Locke, p. 71, Lecture 3, Con¬ 
dillac, p. 149, etc.; Vol. 4, Lectuie 23, Morals of jRtid, p. S41-S74. This last 
passage contains, with the other, sulKciently developed, all our doctrine on 
human liberty. . 

* We have already chosen this example in the ‘ Examination of the Lec¬ 
tures of M. Laromiguiere; Philosophical Fragments,’ in order to authorise 
the distinction here established. 
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evifJent that I will not comprehend the sOnse which usage has 
attached to these letters, and that thus I will not read. To see, 
then, is here the condition of reading. On the other hand, to see 
is not still to read; for the letters being seen, nothing would be 
done if the intelligence were not added to the sense of sight in 
order to comprehend the signification of the letters placed before 
my eyes. 

Behold, then, two facts which the most superficial analysis 
immediately discerns in reading: let us investigate the characters 
of these two facts. 

Am I the cause of vision, and in general of sensation? Have I 
the consciousness of being the cause of this phenomenon, of be¬ 
ginning it, of continuing it, of interrupting it, of augmenting it, of 
diminishing it, of maintaining it, and of abolishing it as I please? 
I will take other examples more striking. Suppose I press upon 
a sharp instrument; a painful sensation follows. 1 approach a 
rose; an agreeable sensation succeeds. Is it I who produce these 
two phenomena? can I make them cease? do the suffering and 
the joy come and go at my bidding ? No; I am subject to the 
pleasure as well as to the pain; both come, subsist, disappear 
without the concurrence of my will; finally, sensation is a pheno¬ 
menon marked in the eyes of my consciousness, with the incon¬ 
testable character of necessity. 

Let us examine the character of the other fact which sensation 
precedes and does not constitute. When the sensation is accom¬ 
plished, the intelligence applies itself to this sensation, and first it 
pronounces that this sensation has a cause, the sharp instrument, 
the rose, and, to return to our example, the letters placed before 
ray eyes: this is the first judgment which the intelligence passes. 
Besides, as soon as the sensation has been referred by the intelli¬ 
gence to an external cause, to wit, the letters and the words 
which they formed, this same intelligence conceives the sense of 
these letters and of these words, and judges that the propositions 
which these words form are true or false. The intelligence, 
therefore, judges that the sensation has a cause; but, I ask you, 
could it judge the contrary? No, the intelligence can no more 
judge that this sensation has not a cause, than it was possible for 
the sensation to exist or not to exist when the sharp instrument 
was in the wound, or the rose under the nose^ or the book before 
my eyes. And not only does the intelligence necessarily judge 
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that the sensation is related to a cause, but it judges quite as 
necessarily that the propositions, contained in the lines perceived 
by the eye, are true or false: for example, that two and two make 
four, and not five, etc, 1 ask again whether it is in the power 
of the intelligence to judge at will that such an action of which 
the book speaks is good or bad, that such a form which it describes 
is beautiful or ugly! In nowise. Doubtless different intelli¬ 
gences, or the same intelligence at different moments of its exer¬ 
cise, will often pass very different judgments in regard to the 
same thing; often it will be deceived; it will judge that which is 
true to be false, that which is good to be bad, that which is beau¬ 
tiful to be ugly, and the reciprocal: but at the moment when it 
judges that a proposition is true or false, that an act is good or 
bad, that a fonu is beautiful or ugly, at that moment it is not in 
the power of the intelligence to pass another judgment than that 
which it passes; it obeys laws which it has not made; it yields to 
motives which determine it without any concurrence of the will. 
In a word, the phenomenon of intelligence, to comprehend, to 
judge, to know, to think, wliatever name may be given to it, is 
marked by the same character of necessity as the phenomenon of 
sensibility. It' then the sensibility and the intelligence are under 
the empire of necessity, it is not in them, assuredly, that we must 
seek for liberty. 

Where shall we seek it? Wo must find it in the third fact 
mingled with the other two, which we have not yet analyzed, or 
we shall find it nowhere, and liberty is only a chimera. 

To see and feel, to judge and comprehend, do not exhaust the 
complex fact submitted to our analysis. If I did not look at the 
letters of this book, should I see them, or at least should 1 see 
them distinctly? If, seeing these letters, I paid no attention to 
them, would 1 comprehend them ? No, certainly. Now, what is 
it to pay attention, to look at anything? It is neither to feel 
nor to comprehend; for to look is not to perceive, if the organ 
of vision is wanting or is unfaithful; to give attention is i>ot to 
comprehend; it is certainly an indispensable condition, but not 
always a suificient reason; it is not sufficient to be attentive to 
the exposition of a problem in order to resolve it: and attention 
no more contains the understanding* than it is contained in the 

‘ Sec tlie “ PhilosojiUical l^ragmeuts, Examination of the Lectures M- 
Laroiuiguicrc.” 
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sensibility. To be attentive is a new phenomenon which it is 
impossible to confound with the first two, although it is contin¬ 
ually mingled with them, and with them completes the total fact 
of which we wish to render an account to ourselves. 

Let us examine the character of this third fact, the phenome¬ 
non of activity. Let us fijst distinguish different sorts of actions. 
There are actions which man does not relate to liiinself, although 
he may be the theatre of them. Others may toll us that we per¬ 
form those actions; we, ourselves, know nothing of them; they are 
performed in us; we do not perform them In lethargy, in 
real or artifici.al sleep, in delirium, wc execute a multitude of 
movements which resemble actions, which are actions oven, if you 
please, but actions which present the following char.acters: 

We have no consciousness of them even at the moment when we 
appear to be performing them; 

We have no remembrance of having performed them; 

Consequently, we do not refer them to ourselves, neither while 
we are performing them, nor after having performed them; 

Consequently, again, they do not belong to us, and we no more 
impute them to ourselves than to our neighbour or to an inhabi¬ 
tant of another world. 

But are there no other action.s than those? I open this book, 

I look at the letters, I give my attention to it; these are certainly 
■actions aho: do they resemble the preceding ! 

I open this hook: am I conscious of doing it? yes. 

This action being done, have I a remembranco of it? yes. 

Do I refer this action to myself as having done it? yes. 

Am I convinced that it belongs tome? Could I impute it to 
such or such another person as well as to my.self, or am I not 
alone and exclusively rc.sponsible in my own eyes? Here I again 
answer to mysel f, yes. 

Finally, at the moment in which I perform this action, have I 
not, with the consciousness of performing it, the consciousness of 
being able not to perform it? When I open this book, have I 
not the consciousness of opening it, and the consciou.snossof being 
able not to open it? When I look, do I not know at the same 
time that I am looking, and that I am able not to look? When 
I give my attention, do I not know that I am giving it, and that 
I am able not to give it? Is not this a fact which each of us can 
repeat as many times as he pleases, and on a thousand occasions? 
And is not this a universal belief of the human race? Let us 
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generalize and say that there are movements and actions which 
we do with the double consciousness of doing and of being able 
not to do. 

An action which is done with the consciousness of being able 
not to do it, is what men have called a free action; for there is 
no longer in it the character of neqgssity. In the phenomena 
of sensation I could not avoid enjoying when joy fell under my 
consciousness; I could not avoid suffering when it was pain; I 
liad the consciousness of feeling with the consciousness of ina¬ 
bility not to feel. In the phenomenon of intelligence I could 
not avoid judging that two and two make four: I had the con¬ 
sciousness of thinking this and that, with the consciousness of 
not being not able to think it. In certain movements, again, I had 
so little consciousness of being able not to perform them, that I had 
not even the consciousness of performing them at tlio moment 
when I performed them. But in a very great number of cases, I 
do certain acts with the consciousness of doing theiu and of being 
able not to do them, of being able to suspend them or to continue 
them, to finish them or to abolish them. This is a class of very 
real acts; they are very numerous: but altliough there should be 
but one of them, this one would be sufficient to attest in man a 
special power, liberty. Liberty belongs neither to the sensibility 
nor to the intelligence; it belongs to the activity, and only to acts 
which W'e perform with the consciousness of performing them and 
of being able not to perform them. 

After having stated the free act, it is necessary to analyze it 
more attentively. 

The free act is a phenomenon wdiich contains many different 
elements mingled together. To act freely is to perform an action 
witli the consciousness of being able not to perform it: now, to 
perform an action with the consciousness of being able not to 
perform it, supposes a choice of doing it or of not doing it; to 
commence an action, being able at the same time not to com¬ 
mence it, is choosing to commence it; to continue it, being able 
to suspend it, is choosing to contipue it; to carry it on to the 
end, being able to abandon it, is choosing to accomplish it. But 
to choose supposes motives for choice, motives for doing this ac¬ 
tion, and motives for not doing it, that these different motives are 
known, and that these are preferred to those. Whether these 
motives are passions or ideas, errors or truths, this or that, is of 
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little consequence; what is important, is to know what is here the 
faculty in play, that is, what knows these motives, what prefers 
the one to the other; what judges that one is preferable to the 
other for this is to prefer. And what knows, what judges, if it 
is not the intelligence? The intelligence is then the faculty that 
prefers. But in order to prefer some motives to others, to judge 
that some are preferable to others, it is not necessary merely to 
know these different motives, it is necessary to compare them 
and weigh them; it is necessary to deliberate and conclude. And 
what is deliberating ? It is nothing else than examining with 
doubt, appreciating the relative goodness of different motives, 
without perceiving it by that evidence which decides the judg¬ 
ment, the conviction, the preference. But what is it that exa¬ 
mines, ivhat is it that doubts, what is it that concludes? Evi¬ 
dently the intelligence, that same intelligence which, subsequently, 
after having passed several provision.al judgments, will abrogate 
all these judgments, will judge that they are less true, less rea¬ 
sonable than such another, and will pass this last judgment, 
that is, will conclude, that is, again, will prefer after having 
deliberated. It is from the intelligence that the phenomenon of 
preference and the other phenomena which suppose it spring. 
Thus far we are still in the sphere of intelligence, and not in that 
of action. Assuredly intelligence has its conditions; no one ex¬ 
amines who does not wish to examine, and the will intervenes 
in deliberation; but it is the simple condition, it is not the basis 
of the phenomenon; for, if it is true that, without the faculty of 
willing, every examination and every deliberation is impossible, 
it is also true that the faculty itself which examines and which 
deliberates, and which passes a judgment, suspensive or de¬ 
cisive, is the intelligence. Deliberation, conclusion, or prefer¬ 
ence, are then purely intellectual facts. Let us pursue our 
analysis. 

We have conceived different motives for doing or not doing an 
action. Wehave deliberated upon these motives, and we have pre¬ 
ferred the one to the other; we have concluded to do it rather 
than not to do it; but to conculde to do it and to do it are not 
the same thing. When the intelligence has judged it necessary 
to do this or that, from such or such motives, it remains to pass 
on to action, at first to resolve, to say to itself not I ought to do, 
but I will do. But the faculty which says I ought to do, is not 
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and x^nnot be the faculty which says I will do, I take the resolu¬ 
tion to do. Here the part of the intelligence ceases. I ought to 
do is a judgment; 1 will do is not a judgment. Behold then a 
new element, which must not be confounded with the preceding; 
this element is the will. Just now we were at the point of judg¬ 
ing and of knowing; now we are at the point of willing. I say 
willing and not doing; for as judging that it is necessary to do 
anything is not willing to do it, so to will to do anything is not 
doing it. To wilt to do is an act, not a judgment, but an act en¬ 
tirely internal. It is evident that this act is not an action pro¬ 
perly so called; in order to arrive at action, it is necessary to pass 
from the sphere of the will to that of the external world, in which 
the action is definitively accompU.-hed which at first you con¬ 
ceived, deliberated upon, and prel'erred, which afterwards you 
willed, and which must be executed. If there were no exterior 
world, there would be no terminated action; and not only is it 
necessary that there should be an exterior world, but it is neces¬ 
sary that the power of willing, which vve recognised after the 
power of comprehending and of judging, should be connected 
with another power, with a phy.sieal power which m.ay serve it 
in reaching the external world. Suppose that the will is not 
connected with the organization, there is no longer any bridge 
between the will and the external world; there is no external 
action possible. The phy.sieal power necessary to action, is the 
organization; and in this organization it is recognised that the 
muscular system is the special instrument of the will. Take 
away the muscular system, there is no more effort possible, con¬ 
sequently there is no locomotion, no movement possible, and 
if there is no movement possible, there is no exterior action 
possible. Thus, in order to resume, the total action which we 
were to analyze is resolved into three perfectly distinct elements: 
Ist, the intellectual element, which is composed of the know¬ 
ledge of motives, for or against, of deliberation, of preference, of 
choice; 2d, the voluntary element, which consists neither more 
nor less in the resolution to do; 3d, the physical element, or ex¬ 
ternal action. 

The question now is, t6 which of these three elements does 
liberty precisely belong, that is, the power of doing with the con¬ 
sciousness of being able not to do. Does this power of doing, 
• with the consciousness of being able not to do, belong to the first 
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element, the intellectual element of free action? No, for we are 
not masters of our preference; we prefer such a motive to such 
another, the for or the against, according to our intellectual na¬ 
ture, which has its necessary laws, without having the conscious¬ 
ness of being able to prefer or to judge otherwise, and even with 
the consciousness of not being able to pi'efor and to judge other¬ 
wise than we do. . It is not then in this element that we must 
seek liberty. Neither is it in the third element, in the physical 
action; for this element supposes the external world, an organi¬ 
sation which corresponds with it, and in this organization a mus¬ 
cular system, healthy and suitable, without which the physical 
action is impossible. When we accomplish it, we have the con¬ 
sciousness of acting, but under the condition of a theatre of which 
we have not the disposal, and under the condition of instruments 
of which we can but poorly dispose, which we cannot recover if 
they escape us, and which may escape us at every moment, nor 
repair if they become deranged and betray us, and which betray 
us very often, and obey their own laws, over which we have no 
power, and which even we scarcely know; whence it follows that 
we do not act here with the consciousness of being able to do the 
contrary of that which we do. It is then no more to the third 
than to the first element that liberty belongs; it can then be only 
in the second, and it is there, in fact, that we encounter it. 

Neglect the first and the third element, the judgment and the 
physical action, attach yourself to the second element, to the will: 
analysis discovers in this single element two terms still, a special 
act of willing, and the power of willing to which we refer it. 
This act is an effect by a relation to the power of willing, which 
is its cause; and this cause, in order to produce its effect, has no 
need of another theatre, of another instrument than itself.* It 
produces it directly, without intermediation and without condition, 
continues it and consummates it, or suspends it and modifies it, 
creates it entirely or destroys it entirely; and at the moment even 
when it exercises itself by such'a special act, we have the consci¬ 
ousness that it could exercise itself by a special act entirely con¬ 
trary, without being thereby exhausted; so that after having 
changed its acts ten times, a hundred times, the faculty would 
remain integrally the same, inexhaustible and identical with itself, 
in the perpetual variety of its applications, being always able to 

‘ On this essential point, see Ist Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 13, p. 345, etc. 
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do what it does not do, and not to do what it does. Here in all 
its plenitude is the character of liberty. 

Should the entire world be wanting to the will, if the organi¬ 
zation and muscular system remained, the will would still be able 
to produce muscular effort, and consequently a sensible fact, 
although this fact would not pass beyond the limits of the.organi- 
zation; this was perfectly established by M. de Biran,* who placed 
the type of causality, of the will and of liberty, in the phenomenon 
of muscular elFort. But whilst with him 1 cheerfully grant that 
in muscular effort, in the consciousness of this elFort and of the 
sensation which accompanies it, we find the most eminent and the 
most easily appreciable type of our causative power, voluntary 
and free, I say that this is but an exterior and derivative type, 
and not the primitive and essential type; or M. de Biran ought to 
liave caiTied his theory so far as to say, that where there is ab¬ 
sence or paralysis ol' muscles, there can never be causation, voli¬ 
tion, active and free phenomenon. Now, I maintain the contrary; 
1 maintain that if the exterior world be taken away, and the mus¬ 
cular and locomotive system also, and if there remained to man, 
with a purely nervous organization, an intelligence, capable of 
conceiving motives, of deliberating, of preferring, and of choosing, 
tliore would remain to him the power of willing, which would 
still be cxerci-sed in special acts, in volitions, in which would be 
visible the proper causality and freedom of the will, although 
the.se effects, these free volitions would not pass beyond the in¬ 
ternal world of the will, although they would have no counter¬ 
stroke in the orgiinization through the muscular system, and 
would not produce the phenomenon of effort, an internal pheno- 
iricnou without doubt in relation to the interior world, but itself 
external in relation to the will. Thus, suppose I will to move 
my arm without being able for want of muscles, there will still 
be in this: 1st, the act of willing to move my arm, a special voli¬ 
tion; 2d, the general power of willing, which is the direct cause 
of this volition; there will then be the cause and the effect; there 
will be consciousness of this effect and of this cause, of an action 
caused and of an internal causative force, sovereign in its own 
world, in the world of will, though it might be absolutely unable 
to pass to external action, because the muscular and locomotive 
system were wanting to it. 

* See Lecture 19; and Works of M. de Biran, passim. 
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The theory of M. de Biran considers the free act only in its 
external manifestation, in a remarkable fact withont doubt, but 
which itself supposes the fact quite as profound and intimate, the 
fact of willing with its immediate and proper effect. Here, in my 
opinion, is the primitive type of liberty, and this is the entire 
conclusion of this analysis too long for its place, and too brief in 
itself in order not to be still very large.' When we seek freedom 
in an act, we may be deceived in two ways: 

Either we seek it in the intellectual clement of the act, the 
consciousness of the motives, the deliberation, the preference, the 
choice, and then we cannot find it; for it is evident that the dif¬ 
ferent motives for or against command the intelligence, which is 
not free to judge this or that, to prefer this to that; we do not 
find liberty in the intellectual part of the action, and we therefore 
say that there is no liberty, and doubtless it is not there, but it 
may be elsewhere. 

Or we seek liberty in the physical element of the act, and we 
do not find it there, at least constantly, and we are tempted to 
conclude that liberty is but an accident, which sometimes takes 
place, and which, three-fourths of the time, does not take place, 
depending on physical conditions external or internal; we herein 
see no sign of the proper and fundamental power of human 
nature. 

' Fragmnts Pkiloiinphu)tiei>, preface of the first edition. It is a fact, that, 
ill the midst of tlio movements wliich exterior agents determine in us, in 
spite of us, we have the power of taking the first step of a different move¬ 
ment, first of conceiving it, then of deliberating whether we will execute it, 
finally, that of resolving and passing to the execution of it, of commencing 
this execution, of continuing or suspending it, of accomplishing or arresting 
it, and always of being master of it. The fact is certain, and what is not less 
certain is, that the movement executed on these conditions fakes in our eyes 
a new character; we impute it to ourselves, we refer it as an effect to our¬ 
selves, considering ourselves then as the cause of it. This is for us the origin 
of the notion of cause, not of an abstract cause, but of a personal cause, of 
ourselves. The proper character of the me is causality or will, since wo refer 
to ourselves, and impute only to ourselves, that which we cause, and that we 
cause only what we will . . . We must not confound the will or the internal 
causality which produces at first effects, that are internal as well as their 
cause, with the external instruments of this causality, which, as instruments, 
appear also to produce effects, but without being the true cause of them. 
When X strike one ball against another, it is not the bail which really capses 
the movement which it impresses, for this movement has been impressed upon 
it by the muscles, which, in our organization, are at the service of the will. 
Properly speaking, these actions are only effects joined to each other, alter¬ 
nately seeming to be causes, without actually being so, and all being referable 
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If we wish to refer these two sorts of errors to their most 
general causes, that is, to consider them in regard to method, we 
may say that they consist, the first, in seeking the phenomenon 
of liberty in the antecedent of this phenomenon, to wit, the intel¬ 
lectual fact which always precedes the free will, but which does 
not engender it and does not contain it as the cause engenders 
and contains the effect; and the second, in seeking the phenomenon 
of liberty, not in the antecedent, but in the consequent, thus to 
speak, of this phenomenon, in the sensible fact which sometimes 
follow and sometimes does not follows the will, but which is not 
directly derived from it and contains it only as bori’ow'ed. This 
brings us back to the general source of all the errors of Locke, 
the confusion of an idea with that which precedes it or with that 
which follows it. You have seen it in regard to space, to time, 
to the infinite, to substance, to cause, to good and evil; you will 
see it here in the theory of liberty. 

Locke begins. Book II. Chap, XXL, Of Power, § 5, by dividing 
all the phenomena of consciousness, not into three classes, but 
into two, the understanding and the will. Then follow the clas¬ 
sifications of actions. 

“ All the actions that we have any idea of, reduce themselves 
to two: namely, thinking and motion.” Jhid. § 8. 

Sometimes, in Locke, the will includes the thought and the 
movement; sometimes it is applied only to movement. 

.IS effects, more or less remote, to the will as first cause. Do we search for tho 
primitive notion of c<ause in tlio .action of the ball upon the ball, as was done 
before flume, or of the liaml upon the ball, or of the first muscles upon their 
extremities, or oven in the action of the will upon the muscles, as M. de Uiran 
did! We do not find it in any of these cases, not even in the last; for it is 
possible that there might be a paralysis of the muscles, which would deprive 
the will of its power over them, which would render it unproductive, incapable 
of being a cause, and, consequently, of suggesting the notion of it. But that 
which paralysis cannot desiroy, is the action of the will upon itself, the pro¬ 
duction of a resolution, that is, a causation wholly spiritual, a primitive type 
of the causality of which all the exterior actions, commencing with muscular 
effort, and ending with the movement of the ball against the ball, are only 
the more or less imperfect symbols. The first cause for us, then, is the will, 
whoso first effect is a volition. Tliis is the 00010:6, at once the highest and 
the purest, of the notion of cause, which is there confounded with that of 
personality . . . The phenomenon of will presents the following momenta: 
ist, to predetermine an act to be done; 2 d, to deliberate; 3 d, to form a 
resolution. If we take notice of the operation, wre shall find that it is the 
reason which ednstitutes the first entire, and even the second; for it is 
the reason which deliberates; but it is not the reason which resolves and 
detemines.” 
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“ This power which the mind has to order the consideration of 
any idea, or the forbearing to consider it, or to prefer the motion 
of any part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, in any par¬ 
ticular instance, is that which we call the will. The actual exercise 
of that power, by directing any particular action, or its forbear¬ 
ance, is that which we call volition or willing.” Ibid. § 5. 

Here we have the will applied to the acts of the understanding 
as to the movements of the body. In the following, on the con¬ 
trary, it is applied only to the latter: 

“ Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind knowingly exerting 
that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of the man, by 
employing it in, or withholding it from, any particular action.” 
Ibid. § 15. 

It may be seen that the theory of the will in Locke is quite as 
uncertain as the other theories which I have exhibited to you. 
Besides, there is equal error on both sides. Does Locke refer 
the will to the understanding? it is clear that he will not there 
find liberty, for the intelligence is not free, and we do not think 
as we please. Locke is then deceived by confounding a pheno¬ 
menon with that which precedes and does not include it. Docs 
Locke wish to understand by the will only the faculty of moving 
one’s body? it is clear, again, that it is not in this faculty that he 
will find liberty; for, as you know, our physical power is a power 
limited on all sides, and of which we cannot always dispose with 
the consciousness of being able to do the contrary of what we do; 
and in this case Locke is deceived in confounding the internal 
phenomenon of the will with the external phenomenon of move¬ 
ment which often follows the will, but which is not the will 
itself. This is, however, in the midst of many inconsistencies, 
the ruling theory of Locke, a theory which, like that of M. de 
Biran, but with less profoundness, puts the will into one of its 
applications, concentrates it into exterior action. Now, if the 
will is only the power of motion, it is certain that the will is not 
always and essentially free. So Locke arrives at this con¬ 
clusion. 

Ibid. § 14. “ Liberty belongs not to the will. If this bo so (as 
I imagine it is), I leave it to be considered whether it may not 
help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think unreason¬ 
able, because unintelligible, question, viz., whether man’s will be 
free or no. . . . The question itself is altogether improper; and 
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it is as insignificant to ask whether man’s will be free, as to ask 
whether his sleep be swift or his virtue square. . . 

§ 10. “ Our idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and 
no farther. For wherever restraint comes to check that power, 
or compulsion takes away that indifferency of ability on either 
side to act, or to forbear acting, there liberty, and our notion of 
it presently ceases.” 

Now, as it is unquestionable that a thousand obstacles oppose 
or may continually oppose our power of acting, evidently here 
physical, it follows that liberty sometimes exists, and sometimes 
docs not; and when it does exist, it would exist or not exist, ac¬ 
cording to such or such exterior circumstances. To explain lib¬ 
erty thus, is to destroy it. Liberty is not and cannot be either 
in the power of thinking or in that of acting, which have their 
necessary laws, but in the pure power of willing, which alone is 
always accompanied by the consciousness of power, I do not say 
to think, I do not say to do, but to will the contrary of what it 
wills. Locke has then suppressed liberty, by refusing it to the 
will, and by seeking it either in the thought or in the motive 
power; he destroys it, and he believes that he has destroyed the 
question itself of liberty. Hut the belief of the human race pro¬ 
tests against the destruction of liberty, add the whole history of 
philosophy protests against the destruction of the question. 

I now pass to another point, to the celebrated theory of Locke 
in regard to the nature of the soul.* 

It is impossible, as you have seen,® to know any phenomenon 
of consciousness, the phenomena of sensation or of volition, or of 
intelligence, without instantly referring them to a subject one 
and identical, which is the me; so we cannot know the external 
phenomena of resistance, of solidity, of impenetrability, of figure, 
of colour, of smell, of taste, etc., without judging that these are 
not phenomena in appearance, but phenomena which belong to 
something real, which is solid, impenetrable, figured, coloured, 
odorous, savoury, etc. On the other hand, if you did not know 
any of the phenomena of consciousness, you would never have 
the least idea of the subject of these phenomena; if you did not 

> On the spirituality of the soul, 1st Series, Yol. 1, Lecture 10, p. 74; 
Lcctui'cs 19-22, p. 85; Vol. 2, Lecture 23, p. 357; Vol. 3, Lecture 1, p. 
71; Lecture 3, p. 143, etc.; Vol. 4, Lecture 12, pp. 55-CO; Lecture 21, 
pp. 448-464; Vol. 5, pp. 165-172, etc. 

* See Lecture 18. 
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know any of the external phenomena of resistance, of solidity, of 
impenetrability, of figure, of colour, etc., you would not have any 
idea of the subject of these phenomena: therefore the characters, 
whether of the phenomena of consciousness, or of exterior plieno- 
mena, are for you the only signs of the nature of the subjects of 
these phenomena. In examining the phenomena which fall under 
the senses, we find between them grave differences upon which it 
is useless here to insist, and which establish the distinction of 
primary qualities and of second.ary qualities. In tlie first rank 
among the primary qualities is solidity, which is given to you in 
the sensation of resistance, and inevitably accompanied by form, 
etc. On the contrary, when you examine the phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness, you do not therein find this character of resistance, of 
solidity, of form, etc.; you do not find that the phenomena of 
your conscioiisne.ss have a figure, solidity, impenetrability, resist¬ 
ance; without speaking of secondary qualities which are equally 
foreign to them, colour, savour, sound, smell, etc. Now, as the 
subject is for us only the collection of the phenomena which 
reveal it to us, together with its own existence in so far as the 
subject of the inherence of these phenomena, it follows that, 
under phenomena marked with dissimilar characters and entirely 
foreign to each other, the .human mind conceives dissimilar and 
foreign subjects. Thus as solidity and figure have nothing in 
common with sensation, will, and thought, as every solid is ex¬ 
tended for us, and as we place it necc.ssorily in space, while 
our thoughts, our volitions, our sensations, ai’e for us unextended, 
and while we cannot conceive them and place them in space, 
but only in time, the human mind concludes with perfect .strict¬ 
ness that the subject of the exterior phenomena has the cha¬ 
racter of the latter, and that the subject of the phenomena of 
consciousness has the character of the former; that the one is 
solid and extended, and that the other is neither solid nor ex¬ 
tended. Finally, as that which is solid and extended is divisible, 
and as that which is neither solid nor extended is indivisible, 
hence divisibility is attributed to the solid and extended subject, 
and indivisibility attributed to the subject which is neither ex¬ 
tended nor solid. Who of us, in fact, does not believe himself an 
indivisible being, one and identical, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow 1 Well, the word body, the word matter, signi¬ 
fies nothing else than the subject of external phenomena, the 
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most eminent of which are form, impenetrability, solidity, exten¬ 
sion, divisibility. The word mind, the word soul, signifies no¬ 
thing else than the subject of the phenomena of consciousness, 
thought, will, sensation, phenomena simple, unextended, not solid, 
etc. Behold the whole'idea of spirit, and the whole idea of mat¬ 
ter ! See, therefore, all that must be done in order to bring 
back matter to spirit and spirit to matter: it is necessary to pre¬ 
tend that sensation, volition, thought, are reducible in the last 
amalysis to solidity, extension, figure, divisibility, etc., or that 
solidity, extension, figure, etc., are reducible to thought, volition, 
sensation. For spiritualism there will be but a single substance, 
spirit, because there will be but one general phenomenon, con- 
■sciousuess. For materialism there will be but a single substance, 
which is matter, because there is but a single fundamental phe¬ 
nomenon, which is solidity or extension. These are the two great 
systems; they both have their portion of truth and of error, 
which it is not my object to.determine now. I simply wish to 
state this fact, that Locke is more inclined to the one than to the 
other, and that he is almost tempted to draw thought from ex¬ 
tension, and con.sequently to make of mind a modification of mat¬ 
ter. Locke is, doubtless, far from explaining himself clearly in 
this respect; but he says that it would not be impossible that 
matter, besides the phenomenon of extension, by a certain dispo¬ 
sition and arrangement of the parts, might also produce the phe¬ 
nomenon of thought. He does not say that the soul is material, 
but he says that such might be the case. 

See this important passage. Book IV. Chap. III. § 6: “We 
have the ideas of matter and of thinking, but possibly shall never 
be able to know whether any mere material being thinks, or no; 
it being impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas 
without relation, to discover, whether omnipotency has not given 
to some systems of matter, fitly disposed, a power to perceive 
and think, r else joined and fitted to matter so disposed, a think¬ 
ing immatori.al.What certainty of knowledge can anyone 

have, that some perceptions, such as pleasure and pain, should 
not be in some bodies themselves after a certain manner modified, 
as well as that they should be in an immaterial substance, upon 
the motion of the parts of the body 

Locke declares, then, that without revelation and within the 
limits of the reason alone, it is not certain that the soul is not 
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material Now, you conceive that if the soul is not immaterial, 
it runs great risk of not being immortalj for if the phenomenon 
of thought and of consciousness is only the result of the combi¬ 
nation of material, extended and divisible parts, the dissolution of 
these parts may very well involve that of thought and of the 
soul. But Locke replies that this consequence is not to bo 
feared; for, material or not, revelation declares to us that the 
soul is immortal “ And therefore,” says he (ibid.), “ it is not of 
such mighty necessity to determine one way or the other, a.s 
some, over-zealous for or against the immateriality of the soul, 
have been forward to make the world believe.” And when his 
adversaries insist, when Dr Stillingflcot objects that it is greatly 
diminishing the evidence of immortality to make it depend en¬ 
tirely upon what God gives, and of which it is not capable in its 
own nature, Locke is ready to charge him with blasphemy; 
" that is to say,” replies he, “ it is not as credible upon divine 
revelation, that a material substance should bo immortal, as an 
immaterial; or which is all one, God is not equally to be believed 
when he declared it, because the immortality of a material sub¬ 
stance cannot be demonstrated from natural reason.” 

Again he says,»“ Any one’s not being able to demonstrate the 
soul to be immortal, takes not off from the evidence of its immor- 
- tality, if God has revealed it; because the veracity of God is a 
demonstration of the truth of what he has revealed, and the 
want of another demonstration of a proposition, that is demon¬ 
stratively true, takes not off from the evidence of it.” And he 
goes so far as to say that this system is the only Christian sys¬ 
tem. I certainly believe nothing of this sort; but without de¬ 
scending upon this ground, which is not ours, see the consequences 
which follow such a system. If the immateriality of the soul 
is very doubtful and indifferent, and if the immortality of the 
soul, as doubtful in itself as its immateriality, hiis for its only 
foundation the promise of God, whose word must be believed, it 
follows that whoever should not have, like Locke, the happines.s 
to be illumined by the lights of Christian revelation, and whoever 
should have no other resource than that of his reason, could le¬ 
gitimately believe neither in the immateriality nor in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, which, previous to Christianity, condemns the 
entire human race to materialism, and subsequent to Christianity, 
at least the half of humanity. But facts repel this sad conse- 
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quence; facts attest that this reason so impotent, according to 
Locke, is sufficient to establish, and sufficient too to maintain in 
humanity the double conviction of the immateriality and of the 
immortality of the soul. The universal and perpetual revelation 
of reason {ilkiminat omnenihominem venimtem inhuncmundum), 
more or less vivid, more or leas pure, has everywhere preceded, 
prepared, or supplied that which, in the designs of providence and 
the progress of humanity, has come to confirm, extend, complete 
the first. Finally, I pray you to observe that it is the father of 
the sensualistic school of the eighteenth century, who here pro¬ 
nounces against reason, and substitutes theology for philosophy, 
and with perfect loyalty, too, for he firmly believes in revelation 
and in Christianity. We .shall see, hereafter, what will become of 
the immateriality and of the immortality of our being in the hands 
of the successors of Locke, who, according to his example, will de¬ 
clare the reiison impotent and incompetent on these two points, 
and will appeal, like him, to faith, to revelation, to theology, save 
believing or not believing the authority which they invoke.^ 

I believe that 1 have proved that Locke, seeking liberty where 
it cannot be, in the power of motion, could not find it, and that 
thus, through many contradictions, he has put philosophy on the 
road to fatalism. 1 have proved again that, without affirming 
the soul to be material and perishable, he has at least said that 
revelation alone can give us the certainty of it, and that he has 
put philosophy on the road to materialism. Now, I am happy 
to declare that Locke has not, the least in the world, put philoso¬ 
phy on the road to atheism. Locke, not only as a Christian, 
but as a philosophei-, admits and proclaims the existence of God, 
and he gives excellent natural proofs of it; but it is important to 
lay before you the particular character of these proofs, which be¬ 
long also to the general spirit of the system of Jjocke. 

There are different proofs of the existence of God.''* The cou- 
solitig result of my studies is, that these different proofs are more 
or less strict in their forms, but that they all have a depth 
of truth, which must be only disengaged and put in clear light, in 

■ See Lecture 13, Priestley and Bonnet, who were sincerely religious and 
materialistic; and 1st Scries, Vol. 3, Lectures 4 and b, Ildvetius, p. 168; 
Lecture 6, Ndi/it Lumbei-I, p. 225. 

^ See the principal timts of the present discussion, Ist Series, 'Vol. 3, 
Lecture 1, Locke, p. 65, etc. 
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order to give them an incontestable authority. Everything letids 
us to God; there is no badumode of arriving at him; but we go 
to him by different ways. In general, all the proofs of the exist ¬ 
ence of God have been arranged into two great classes, the proofs 
a posteriori and the proofs a priori. Either I devote myself, by 
the aid of my senses and of my consciousnoss, to the spectacle 
and to the study of the world and of my owm existence, and this 
is simply by a more or less profound knowledge of nature and of 
myself, after sutheient observations, and by inductions founded 
on these observations, I arrive at the knowledge of God who 
made man and nature, and this is what is called demonstration 
n posteriori of the existence of God; or I neglect the exterior 
world and fall back upon my.sclf, into the interior world of con¬ 
sciousness; and there, without engaging in the study of its nu¬ 
merous phenomena, I borrow at first from reason an idea, a .sin¬ 
gle idea, which without the aid of experience, in the hands of 
this same reason; becomes the basis of a demonstration of the ex¬ 
istence of God: it is this demonstration which is called a priori. 

Behold, for example, the most celebrated proof « priori of the 
existence of God, and which contains almost all the others of the 
same kind.^ When we fall back upon ourselves, the first look 
which we cast upon the phenomena of consciousness discovers to 
us this striking character, that they begin and that they are ar¬ 
rested, are renewed, and languish, that they have their suspen ■ 
sion.s, their abatements, their different degrees of energy, in a 
word they attest in us something imperfect, limited, finite. Now, 
this character of finite cannot be given to us, as we have se-en,'-^ 
without the reason instantly entering into exercise, and pas.-<iiig 
this judgment, that there is something infinite, if there is some¬ 
thing" finite. Although you should be unacquainted with the 
external world, consciousness would suffice to give you the idea 
of the finite, and consequently reason would have a sufficient 
base to suggest to you the idea of the infinite. The idea of the 
infinite opposed to the idea of the finite is nothing loss than the 
idea of perfection opposed to the idea of imperfection. What, 

* We Imve very often e-xhibited tlie proof a priori of the existence of God, 
called the Cartesian proof from the name of its author, or rather from its 
most illustrious interpreter. See especially in this 2d Series^ Vol. 2, Lect. 
II, and 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lect. 12, pp. 83-68, and Vol. 5, Lect. 6, pp. 20 .t - 
224. 

^ See Lecture 18. 
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in fact, is consciousness for except the sentiment of our im¬ 
perfection and of our weakness? I do not control my sensations; 
they go and come at their pleasure; they appear and disappear, 
without, often, any power on my part to retain them or to avoid 
them. Nor do I control my judgments, which follow their own 
laws, which I have not made. I control my will, it is true, but 
often it terminates only in volitions, without being able to arrive 
at visible and external acts; and sleep and lethargy and delirium 
suspend it. On all sides, the finite and imperfection appear in 
me. But I cannot have the idea of the finite and of imperfection 
without having that of perfection and of the infinite. These two 
ideas are logically con'clative; and in the order of their acquisi¬ 
tion, that of the finite and imperfect precedes the other, but 
scarcely precedes it. It is not in the power of reason, as 
soon as the consciousness furnishes it with the idea of the finite 
and imperfect not to conceive the idea of the infinite and the 
perfect. Now, the infinite and the perfect is God himself. Then 
it is sufficient for you to have the idea of the imperfect and the 
finite in order to have the idea of the infinite and the perfect, 
that is, of God, though you may or may not thus name him, 
though you may be able to express in words the spontaneous con¬ 
victions of your intelligence, or for want of language and analy¬ 
sis, they may remain obscure and indistinct in the depths of your 
soul. Once more, do not consult savages, children, idiots, in 
order to know whether they have the idea of God; ask them, or 
rather, without asking .them, see whether they have the idea of 
the imperfect and the finite; and if they have, (and they cannot 
but have it if they have the least apperception), you may be sure 
that they have the obscure and confused idea of something in¬ 
finite and perfect; you may be sure that what they see of them¬ 
selves and of the world does not suffice them, and that they are 
humbled and exalted in the intimate faith in the existence of 
something infinite, perfect, that is, of God. The word may be 
vyanting to them, because the idea is not yet clear and distinct; 
but it none the less exists under the veils of nascent intelligence, 
and there the philosophical observer easily discovers it. 

The infinite and the perfect are given to you with the imper¬ 
fect and the.finite, and the finite and the imperfect are given to 
you immediately by your consciousness as soon as there are any 
phenomena under the eyes of your consciousness. Therefore the 
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idea of the fiuite and imperfect being primitive, the correlative 
idea of the infinite and perfect, and consequently of God, is primi¬ 
tive also. 

The idea of God is a primitive idea; but whence does this idea 
come to you ? Is it a creation of your imagination, an illusion, a 
chimera? You can imagine a gorgon, a centaur, to exist, and 
you can imagine them not to exist; but is it in your power, the 
finite and the imperfect being given, to conceive or not to conceive 
the infinite and the perfect? No: the one being given, the other 
is necessiiry. It is not then a chimera; it is a necessiiry product 
of your reason: therefore it is a legitimate product. Either deny 
your reason, and then never more speak of reason, of truth, of 
consciousness, of philosophy, or accept the authority of your rea¬ 
son, and accept it here as elsewhere. 

You are a finite being, and you have the necessary idea of an 
infinite being. But how could a finite and imperfect being have 
the idea of an infinite and perfect being, and have it necessarily, ’ 
if this being did not exist? Take away God, the infinite, tlie 
perfect, leave only man, the finite and the imperfect, and I shall 
never draw from the finite the idea of the infinite, from the im¬ 
perfect the idea of the perfect, from humanity the idea of God: 
but if the perfect, if tlie infinite, if God exists, tlien my reason 
will be able to conceive them. Finally, you see at what 1 wish 
to arrive: the single fact of the conception of God by reason, the 
idea alone of God implies the certainty and the necessity of the 
existence of God. 

Such nearly is the celebrated demonstration of the existence 
of God a priori, that is, independently of all experience; behold 
DOW the proof a posteriori; a few words will suffice to make you 
couiprehend it; it explains itself. 

This proof consists in arriving at God only by an induction 
founded on an observation more or less extended. Instead of 
closing your senses and opening only your consciousness, you 
open your senses and close more or less your consciousness, in 
order to considfir especially nature and this vast world which sur¬ 
rounds you ; and by a contemplation more or less profound and 
studies more or less learned, you are penetrated with the beauty, 
order, intelligence, wisdom, and perfection spread throughout the 
universe ; and as in the cause there must be at least what is in 
the effect, you reason from nature to its author, and from the ex- 
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istence and perfection of the one you conclude the existence and 
perfection of the other. 

These two proofs are e.xcellent, I repeat; and instead of choos¬ 
ing between them, it is necessary, like the human mind, to accept 
and employ them both. In fact, they so little exclude each 
other, that each of them contains somewhat of the other. The 
argument a priori, for example, supposes an element a posteriori, 
a datum of observation and experience; for if the idea of the in¬ 
finite and of the perfect leads directly to God, and if this idea is 
given by reason and not by experience, it is not given to us inde¬ 
pendently of all experience, since reason would never give it to 
us without the simultaneous or anterior idea of the finite and of 
the imperfect, which is derived from experience; only here the 
experimental datum is borrowed from consciousness and not from 
the senses: and again we may say that every phenomenon of 
consciousness supposes a sensitive phenomenon, simultaneous or 
anterior. An element a paste) iori intervenes, then, as a condition 
of the demonstration a priori. So if we reilect upon it, the proof 
by experience or a posteriori implies an element pui'cly rational, 
or a priori. In fact, on wliat condition do you conclude from 
nature to God 1 On the condition that you admit, or tliat at least 
you employ, the principle of causality; for if you are deprived of 
this principle, you will contemplate, you will for ever study the 
world, you will for ever adore the order and the wisdom which 
reign in it, without ever elevating yourself to the supposition that 
all this is but an effect, that all this must have a cause. Take 
away the principle of causality, and there are no more causes for 
us, there is no longer either need or possibility of seeking or of 
finding any, and induction no longer goes from the world to God. 
Now, the principle of causality has clearly an experimental condi¬ 
tion ; but it is not itself borrowed from experience; it supposes it 
and is applied to it, but it governs and judges it; it belongs pro¬ 
perly to the reason.* Behold then, in its turn, an element a pri¬ 
ori in the proof a posteriori. Moreover, this world is full of har¬ 
mony; 1 believe it; and the more wo look at ft, especially in 
placing ourselves at a certain point of view which the observa¬ 
tion may confirm but which it does not give, the more we are 
struck with the order of the world; but we may also, in consult¬ 
ing only our senses, find appearances of disorder; we cannot com- 
* Sec Lecture 19. 
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prehend the reason of volcanoes which devour flourishing cities, 
of earthquakes, tempests, etc.j in a word, observation, when em¬ 
ployed alone and not directed by a superior principle, may well 
find evil in this world. If to this deceitful experience you add 
the principle, that all that is true of effect is true of cause, it will 
be necessary to admit in cause that which exi.sts in effect, that is, 
not only intelligence, wisdom, and power, but degrading imper¬ 
fections, as has been done by more than one distinguished mind, 
under the exclusive dominion of experience, and by more than 
one people in the infancy of humanity. Finally, so many differ¬ 
ent effects, of which experience does not always show the con¬ 
nection, might well conduct not to a single cause and to God, 
but to different causes and to a plurality of gods; and history 
justifies this belief. You then clearly see that the proof a posteri¬ 
ori, which at first needs the principle of causality, needs other 
principles still which direct the application of camsality to o.\- 
perience, principles which, in order to govern experience, should 
not come from it, and should come from reason. The argument 
a posteriori therefore supposes more than one element a priori. 
Thus completed, it has its use and its excellence like the argu¬ 
ment a priori, when well regulated and recalled to its true 
principles. 

These two arguments do not exclude each other; but one or the 
other is more or less striking, according to the turn of mind and 
moral and religious disposition of nations and individuals. The 
Christian religion, which rests on the mind and not on the senses, 
chiefly employs proofs a p-iori. Neglecting nature, or looking 
at it under an idealistic point of view, it is from the depths of the 
soul, through reason and the Word, that it elevates itself to God. 
The proof a priori is the Christian proof par excellence; it belongs 
particularly to the reign of Christianity, to the middle age, and 
to the philosophy which represents it, scholasticism; it is thence 
that it has passed into the great modern spiritualistic school, that 
of Descartes,' where it was brilliantly developed during a half 
century by Malebranche, Fenelon, Bossuet, Leibnitz. On the 
contrary, the simple religions of the first age of humanity, which 
are not still religions in spirit and in truth, and which are almost 

' Descartes thought that ho had created it, but he owed it, unconsciously, 
to iiis first studies, to scholastic tradition, and to Saint Anselm. See Vol. 
2 of this 2d Scries, Lectures 9 and 11. 
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only founded on the senses and appearance, make use of the proof 
a posteriori; so while the religions of the mind tend a little too 
much to separate God from nature, because the proof upon which 
they rest separates too much the reason and the consciousness 
from the senses and from experience, on their side the religions of 
nature make God in the image of nature, and reflect all the im¬ 
perfections of the proof a posteriori; they are tempted to put in 
the cause all that is in the effect; and nature presenting very 
different phenomena, the harmony of which is often hardly visible, 
the religions of nature are polytheistic, physical, astronomical, an¬ 
thropomorphic. As the Christian religion especially produces an 
idealistic philosophy, so the philosophy which springs from the 
religions of nature is a sensualistic philosophy, the theodicea of 
which delights in the proofs a posteriori; and one of two things 
then happens, either the sensualistic theodicea accepts the rational 
principle a priori of causality, contrary to the spirit of the school 
to which it belongs, and then it arrives at God through an incon-. 
sistency; or it rejects the principle of causality, and then it does 
not and cannot arrive at God: and as sensualism confounds the 
substance with the collection of qualities,' it recognises no other 
God than the aggregate of the phenomena of nature, and the as¬ 
semblage of the things of the world. Hence pantheism, the na¬ 
tural theodicea of paganism and of the sensualistic philosophy.® 
Let us apply all this to Locke. 

Locke believes in the existence of God, and he has demonstrated 
it well; but he springs from a sensualistic school; he therefore 
repels the arguments a priori, and hardly admits the arguments 
a posteriori He is unwilling to employ the argument of Des: 
cartes, who proves the existence of God by the idea of him, by the 
idea of the infinite and of perfection. Book IV. Chap. X. § 7: 
“ But yet, I think, this I may say, that it is an ill way of esta¬ 
blishing this truth, and silencing atheists, to lay the whole stress 
of so important a point as this upon that sole foundation; and 
take some men’s having that idea of God in their minds (for it is 
evident some men have none, and some worse than none, and the 
most very different) for the only proof of a Deity: and out of an 

* Soo Lecture 18. 

* Oil rantheism, sea Vul. I of this Series, Lecture 5, with tlie Appendix, 
and in the Philo.sophical Fragiueuts, VoL 2, Akcient PaiLOSuniv, article 
Xeuupbancs. 
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over-fondnes9 of that darling invention cashier, or at least endea* 
vour to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken 
to those proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our own exis¬ 
tence and the sensible parts of the universe ofier so clearly and 
so cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for a con¬ 
sidering man to withstand them. For I judge it as certain and 
clear a truth, as can anywhere be delivered, that the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen from the creation of the world, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead.” 

He sots out from this to develop particularly this kind of proof. 
If Locke had simply wished to establish that the argument o 
priori is not the only valid argument, and that the proof a pos¬ 
teriori must be disdained, I would very willingly join with him; 
but he goes farther, and wanders into assertions which I cannot 
repel with too much vigour. I deny that there are people who 
have no idea of God; and here the Cartesian philosophy and all 
idealistic philosophy which proves that the idea of God being at 
bottom that of the infinite, of perfection, of unity, and of absolute 
existence, cannot but be found in every man whose reason is ever 
so little developed. I deny also the sentiment which Locke has 
unfortunately but very natunally lent to Bayle, that is, sensualism 
to scepticism, to wit, that some men have such an idea of God, 
that it would be better that they had none at all. I deny that 
it would be better to have no idea of God than to have an imper¬ 
fect idea of him, as if we were not imperfect beings condemned to 
mingle the false with the true! If we would only have truths 
without mixture, very few beliefs would be left to humanity, and 
very few theories to science. That man must be a stranger to the 
history of philosophy who could desire to reject truth because it 
is mingled with a few errors, or even with many errors. Fin¬ 
ally, I remark that, in developing his preference for the proof a 
posteriori, Locke often employs, and unconsciously, arguments a 
priori, idealistic, and even somewhat scholastic. § 8: “Some¬ 
thing must be from eternity.” Although he chiefly seeks God in 
the external world, like Descartes he goes from man to God, §§ 2 
and 3. Nowhere does he accept and disengage, but everywhere 
he employs, the principle of causality, without which he could not 
take a single step beyond nature and man. Besides, the only con¬ 
sequence which I wish to draw from these observations is, that 
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the theodicea of Locke, in repelling the argument a priori, and in 
employing through choice the argument a posteriori, retains still 
and develops the fundamental character of the philosophy of 
Locke, which rests particularly, and often even exclusively, on ex¬ 
perience, and on sensible and exterior experience. 

Hero closes the long analysis which I was to present you of 
the Essay on the Ilwman Undersstanding; it only remains to me 
to recapitulate and generalize the partial results which we have 
obtained. 

1st, Considered under the most important point of view, that 
of method, the Essay on the Unman Understanding h&s this ex¬ 
cellence, that psychology is given in it as the basis of all sound 
philosophy. Locke begins by the study oi man, of his faculties, 
and of the observable phenomena of consciousness; and thereby 
he attaches himself to the great Cartesian movement and to the 
genius of modern philosophy: this is the good side of the method 
of Locke. The bad side is, that, instead of observing man, his 
faculties, and the phenomena which result from the development 
of these faculties, in the condition and with the characters which 
these phenomena now present, he plunges at first into the obscure 
and perilous question of the primitive state of these phenomena, 
the first developments of our faculties, the origin ot our ideas. 

2d, The question of the origin of our ideas, which should come 
after that of their actual characters, being prematurely taken up 
without sufficient knowledge of the facts to be explained, oasts 
Locke into a system which admits no other origin of all our know¬ 
ledge and of all our ideas than sensation and reflection. 

3d, And again, you must recollect that Locke does not hold 
the balance equal between these two origins, and that he lets it 
incline in favour of sensation. 

4th, The resolution being taken to derive all ideas fMm sensa¬ 
tion and reflection, and particularly from sensation, U imposes 
upon Locke the necessity of confounding certain ideas with certain 
others; for there are ideas (for example, the seven following: the 
idea of space, the idea of time, the idea of the infinite, the idea ot 
personal identity, the idea of substance, the idea of cause, the idea 
of good and of evil) which, as we have demonstrated, cannot en¬ 
ter into the human understanding through sensation, or even 
through reflection. Locke is, therefore, compelled to confound 
them with the ideas of body, of succession, of the finite or of num- 
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ber, of consciousness, of the collection of qualities, of the succes¬ 
sion of phenomena, of rewards and punishments, of pleasure and 
pain, which are, in fact, explicable by sensation or reflection; that 
is, he is forced to confound either the antecedents or the conse¬ 
quents of the idea of space, of time, of the infinite, of substance, 
of cause, of good and evil with these ideas themselves. 

5th, This is the most general vice which governs the philoso¬ 
phy of Locke; it is fully discovered in the theory of knowledge 
and judgment. Locke founds knowledge and judgment on the 
perception of a relation between two ideas, that is, on comparison; 
while in many cases the relations, and tlie ideas of relation, far 
from being the foundation of our judgments and our knowledge, 
are, on the contrary, fragments of knowledge and of primitive 
judgments due to the naturkl power of the understanding, which 
judges and knows by its own power, resting often upon a single 
term, and consequently without comparing two in order to deduce 
ideas of relation. 

6th, It is the same with the theory of language. Locke cor¬ 
rectly attributes a great deal to language; but it must not bo be¬ 
lieved that every dispute is a dispute concerning words; every 
error a verbal error, every general idea the sole work of language, 
and that a science is only a well-made language, because, in fact, 
words play a great part in our disputes and our errors, because 
there are no general ideas without language, and because a well- 
made language is the condition or rather the consequence of a 
true science. 

7th, Finally, in the great theories, by which all philosophies, 
in their last result, are judged, to wit, the tlieories of God, of the 
soul, and of liberty, you see Locke confounding the will with the 
faculty of moving, as he expresses it, with the power of acting, of 
doing such or such an exterior action, seeking liberty in the will 
thus extended, that is, where it is not; you see him yielding to 
the prejudices of empiricism, expressing a doubt whether thought 
is anything else than a mode of matter, just like extension; you 
see him, finally, in theodicea always faithful to the spirit of his 
system, resting on the senses more than on the consciousness, in¬ 
terrogating nature rather than reason in regard to the existence of 
God, repelling the proof a priori of Descartes, and admitting only 
the proof a posteriori. 

Such is my definitive judgment in regard to the work of Locke. 
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If I have devoted the greatest part of the lectures of this summer 
to the examination of tiiis single work, you will approve of what • 
1 have done, in consideration of its importance, of all that it em¬ 
bodies and of all that it prepares. The Essay on the Human 
Understanding comprehends almost all the sensualistic tradition 
which concerns the eighteenth century. In general, modem phi¬ 
losophy (and I do not mean to except any school,) is careless of 
the past, to say no less; it thinks only of the future, and knows 
only its most immediate history.* As the spiritualistic school of 
the eighteenth century does not ascend beyond Descartes, so the 
sensualistic school scarcely ascends beyond Locke; it has boasted 
much of Bacon, but its official starting-point is Locke; it is Locke 
and Locke continually that it cites, that it imitates, that it devel¬ 
ops. In fact, now that you thoroughly know the Essay on the 
Human Understanding in its whole and in its details, you must 
see that it really contains the most marked traits of all the great 
sensualistic theories, whether of modern philosophy, of Greece, or 
of the East. 

The essential character of sensualism is, as we have seen, the 
negation of all the great truths which escape the senses, and which 
the reason alone discovers, the negation of time and of in¬ 
finite space, of good and evil, of human liberty, of the imma¬ 
teriality of the soul and of Divine Providence; according to the 
times and the greater or less degree of energy of its partisans, it 
openly proclaims these results, or it veils them by the distinction 
often sincere, often fictitious, of philosophy and of theology. It 
is the only difference which, in the seventeenth century, separates 
Gassendi, the Catholic priest, from Hobbes, the enemy of the 
Church. At bottom, their philosophical system is the same; 
they give an almost exclusive part to sensation in the conscious¬ 
ness; they almost maintain that all being is material (stsbstantia 
nobis datur mb rations materiae)', in spiritual beliefs, they see 
metaphors alone, and, after the senses, they attribute everything 
to signs and to language; but, beyond all this, Gassendi invokes 
revelation, and Hobbes does not invoke it.’* In the sixteenth 
century the appeal to revelation was indispensable; it character- 

* I have shown it, in regard to Reid, Ist Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 22, p. 
£0.t, and in regard to Kant, Vol. 5, passim. 

* On Hobbes and Gassendi, see the preceding volume. Lecture 11, and on 
Hobbes in particular, see 1st Series, Vol. 3, Lectures 7-10. 
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izes and it scarcely saves the sensualistio peripateticisra of Poin- 
pouatius and of his school.^ Before this, under the absolute 
reign of Christianity, this precaution was still more necessary; it 
ill protects the nascent sensualism and the avowed nominalism of 
Occam,^ the negation of all absolute truth in itself, that of good 
and of evil, of the beautiful and of the ugly, of the true and of 
the false, in so far as founded on the nature of things and their 
explanation by the sole will and arbitrary power of God, all 
these traits of the sensualism, manifest or hidden, of the middle 
age, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are reproduced in 
Locke. Who cannot see, too, in the bosom of paganism, the 
precursors of Gassendi and of Hobbes, and consequently of Locke, 
in Epicurus,* and in Democritus, and in the school of Ionia?* 
Finally, in certain Oriental systems, and particularly in the 
Sankhya of Kapila,"'* in the midst of inconsistencies, apparent or 
real, and of a mysticism true or false, similar, perhaps, to the 
modern invocation of revelation, who cannot recognise the first 
lineaments of this theory, which, growing from epoch to epoch, 
and participating in all the progress of humanity, arrived, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, at its expression, un¬ 
certain still, but already elevated and truly scientific, in the Essuy 
on the Unman Understanding? 

And not only did the Essay on the Unman Understunding 
then recapitulate the past, but it contained the future. All 
these theories upon which I have so long dwelt, and which have 
often wearied you by their equivocal character, are going, in less 
than half a century, to become in the hardy hands of the suc¬ 
cessors of Locke, firm and precise theories, which, in more than 
one country of Europe, will obtain an authority almost absolute, 
and will seem to be the last word of the human thought. Thus 
Locke’s theory concerning freedom tended to fatalism; this 
theory developed will arrive at it. Locke did not seem to fear 
materialism; his pupils will accept it and will proclaim it. Soon 
the principle of causality being no longer simply neglected, but 
repelled and destroyed, the proof a posteriori of the existence of 
God will lack a basis, and the sincere theism of the undecisive 
sensualism of L' eke will terminate in an avowed pantheism, that 

’ Vol. 2, Lecture 10.. * IltiJ., Lecture 9. 

• Ibid., Lecture 8. * /iu/.,. Lecture 7. • Ibid.; Lecture S. 
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is, in atheism. The two sources of human knowledge, sensation 
and reflection, will be resolved into a single one; reflection will be 
destroyed in sensation; nothing but sensation will remain to ex¬ 
plain the entire human mind. Signs, the influence of which Ijocke 
had already exaggerated, will become, after sensation, the source 
itself of all ideas. In a word, you shall, on a future occasion,' 
see of what importance it was to throw, at once, an abundant 
and strong light on questions and theories which, rising little by 
little, must become the battle-field of all our ulterior discussions. 
It was necessary to become acquainted with it in advance, and to 
familiarize you with the ground upon which we must so often 
combat. 

Permit me, in closing, to remind you of the engagements which 
I made at the beginning of this course both with you and with 
myself; I shall not cease to keep them constantly before my 
eyes. 

I have divided all the schools of the eighteenth century into 
four fundamental schools, which have appeared to me to em¬ 
brace all the others. I have loved to tell you;® Bach of these 
schools has existed, therefore it had some reason for existing. If 
these schools had been entirely absurd and extravagant, they 
could not have existed : for absurdity alone could not have 
found either place or credit in the human mind, could not have 
procured so much lustre, could not have obtained so mueh 
authority in any century, still less in a century so enlightened as 
the eighteenth. Thus because the sensualistic school has ex¬ 
isted, it has had reason for existing, and it possesses some ele¬ 
ment of truth. But there are four schools, and not simply one. 
Now, absolute truth is one; if one of these four schools contained 
the absolute truth, there would be one school alone, and not 
four. They exist; therefore they have reason for existing, and 
they contain some truth; and at the same time there are four; 
therefore neither the one nor the other conlains the entire truth, 
and each of them with the element of truth which has made it 
exist, contains some element of error which reduces it to be, 

' In default of the lectures here promised we may consult those of Vol. 3 
of the Ist Series, where the school of sensation is presented under all its 
great metaphysical, moral, and political aspects in tlic person of Locke, of 
Condillac, of Helvctius, of Saiut-Lambert, and of Hobbes. 

* See the preceding volume. Lectures 4 and 13. 
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after all, only a particular Bchool; and, bear in mind, error, in 
the hands of systematic genius, easily becomes extravagance. 

I should, therefore, as I had promised, at once absolve and 
combat all the schools, and consequently that great school which 
is called the school of .sensation, from the title itself of the only 
principle upon which it rests. I should absolve the school of 
sensation as having had its share of truth; and I should combat 
it as having mingled with the share of truth which recommends 
it many errors and extravagances. And by what means was I 
to combat the school of sensation! I had promised you to com¬ 
bat the errors of one school by tnc.ans of the truth found in the 
opposing school; it was therefore my duty to combat the exag¬ 
gerations of sensualism with whatever is sound and reasonable in 
idealism. This is what I have done. Perhaps there is a little 
of my own, if I may Le permitted to say it, in the development 
of the arguments which I have oppose<l to the Esiiay on the 
Human Understanding, and in the management of the discussion, 
in some sort, especially in its general and moral character; but 
the arguments in themselves belong for the most part to the 
spiritualistic school in its most reasonable, that is, in its negative 
part, which is always the best part of every school. Hereafter I 
shall again seek out the spiritualistic school;' I shall examine it 
in itself, and 1 shall turn against it, against its sublime errors and 
its mystical tendencies, the solid arms which the good sense of 
empiricism and of scepticism shall furnish me. Meanwhile, it is 
with spiritualistic dialectics that I have combated the extrava¬ 
gances of the empiric school in its first representative in the 
eighteenth century. And it is not ancient idealism that I have 
invoked against modern empiricism, for the one doe.< not answer 
to the other; ancient philosophy and modem philosophy only 
serve and only illumine each other on the heights of science and 
for a small number of elect thinkers: it is modern spiritualism 
which has served me against modern sensualism. I have opposed 
to Locke the great men who have followed him, and who were 
to combat him in order to surpass him, and put science on an 
onward march. It is not even from Leibnitz, already too fiir 

’ The revolution of latiO prevented this project. What I should have 
done in regard to transcendental idealism may be seen by what I did in 1820 
in regard to apparent or real idealism, but certainly much tempered by the 
philosophy of Koenigsburg. 
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from us, it is from Reid and from Kant,' that I have borrowed 
arguments; but I have been, almost continually, obliged to 
change their form, for this form savours somewhat of the country 
and language of these two great men. Both express themselves 
as people do at Glasgow and at Koenigsburg, which is not the 
manner of expression in France. I have therefore neglected the 
phraseology of Reid, and especially that of Kant, but-I have pre¬ 
served the basis of their arguments. You are not acquainted 
with Kant. At a future day I will try to make you acquainted 
with this mind so firm and so elevated, the Descartes of our 
agee* But you can read in the translation of one of the best 
pupils of the Normal School, now my colleague in this Faculty, 
the judicious Reid, with the truly superior commentary of M. 
Royer-Collard.® The Scotch philosophy will prepare you for 
the German philosophy. It is to Reid and to Kant that I refer 
in great part the polemics which I have instituted against empi¬ 
ricism in the person of Locke. 

It was my duty also to be just towards the empiric school, 
while combating it; it was my duty to exhibit its share of good 
as well as evil, for both must equally exist in it. And I ask you 
whether I have not also done this? Have I not recognised and 
pointed out all the good that exists in the different parts of the 
Rimy on the Human Understanding? Have I not carefully 
produced the happy commencements of the method and theories 
of Locke, before attacking the errors into which the spirit of sys¬ 
tem has thrown him? Finally, have 1 not rendered a brilliant 
homiige to his character and to his virtues? I have done it. 
and with .all my heart; and on this point I am sure of being 
exempt from reproach both towards Locke and towards myself, 
and towards philosophy. In fact, philosophy is not such or such 
a school, but the- common basis, and, thus to speak, the soul of 
all schools. It is distinct from all systems, but it is mingled with 
each of them, for it is manifested, it is developed, it is advanced 
only by them; its unity is their variety so discordant in ap- 

• See let Series, Vols.*4 ’and S. 

• The 1st Series of my courses was not yet published. 

• I have continually cited the translation of M. Jooffi-oy and the admirable 
lectures of M. Royer-Collard in Vol. 4 of the let Series; and I am happy to 
render homage to him who was and will always be ior mo a revered master, 
and to him whom I may now call the first of the independent pupils who 
have gone forth from my auditory. 
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pearance, in reality so harmoniousj its progress and its glory 
is their reciprocal perfectionment by their pacific struggles. 
When we attack without reserve a considerable system, we pro¬ 
scribe, unintentionally, some real element of the human mind, we 
wound philosophy itself in some of its parts; when we outrage 
an illustrious philosopher, to whatever school he may belong, we 
outrage philosophy, the human mind, in one of its choicest repre¬ 
sentatives. I hope that nothing like this will over proceed from 
these lectures; for, what I profess before all else, what I teach, 
is not such or such a philosophy, but philosophy itself; it is not 
attachment for such or such a system, however great it may be, 
admiration for such or such a man, whatever may have been his 
genius, but the philosophical spirit, superior to all systems and to 
all philosophers, that is, boundless love of truth, knowledge of all 
systems which prcteml to possess it entire and which at least pos¬ 
sess something of it, and respect for all men w’ho have sought it 
and who are seeking it still with talent and loyalty. The true 
muse of history is not Hatred, it is Love; the mi.ssion of true 
criticism is not only to point out the too real and too numerous 
extravagances of philosophical systems, but to pick out and dis¬ 
engage from the midst of these errors the truths which may and 
must be mingled with them, and thereby raise the human reason 
in its own eyes, absolve philosophy in the past, embolden it and 
illumine it in the future. 

I cannot part with you, gentlemen, without thanking you for 
the remarkable zeal, honourable to yourself and encouraging to 
me, which you have -exhibited during the course of these lectures. 
Engaged in discussions, the length and dryness of wliich could 
have been spared to you only at the expense of scientific rigour, 
your attention and kindness have never for a moment been want¬ 
ing. 1 beseech you to preserve them both for mo: I shall have 
need of them next year in the exposition and profound discussion 
of the consequences of the philosophy of Locke, that is, of all the 
systems which have been produced by this rich and fruitful sen- 
sualistic school in the eighteenth century, the father and first 
monument of which you now know. 
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